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Editorial : 


Scientific Research in Vedas 


The Vedas, as the exposition of Divine knowledge through 
Rishis, have been interpreted and studied by men of literature and 
religion since the times immemorial. The literary scholars have tried 
to explore the truths from the Mantras on the basis of linguistic 
interpretations, and the religious devotees have visualised the truths 
on the basis of faith. But litarary jugglery and faith as tools of truth: 
seeking are the tales of bygone days and modern intelligentia is 
not satisfied with the conclusions of these traditional methodologies. 


The modern scientific era has envolved certain truth 
seeking methodologies which bear the testimony of searching 
huge laws of nature thus making human life more easy-going and 
luxurious. That is why the scientific methodology carries the 
prestige of appeal to the modern mind. 


The truth always remains truth whether seen from any 
perspective of time, place, angle and method. Vedic truth is true by 
virtue of being divine in origin and has stood the test of time and 
traditional methodology. Bearing eternal truth Vedas will obviously 
shine as truth by every test of science, so why not re-explore Vedas 
scientifically ? The scientific methodology can be applied to Vedic 


studies and Mantra material can possibly be experimentally tested 
to a certain extent. 


Hardly three decades back the truths of Yoga were deep 
mysteries but thanks to the Western trained scientific mind that the 


yogic ‘mysteries are mostly solved by strict experimental studies. The 


scientific instrumental studies carried by Swami Ramas‘ Himalayan; + 


Institute of Honesdale and ` Mahrishi Mahesh Yogi’s Insitute of- 


Transcendental Meditation “have scientifically proved the Yogic. - 
truths. . i 
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The time may not be far when the Western objective mind 
might put the Vedic Mantra material to experimental studies as 
done in the case of Yoga. So it naturally becomes imperative on 
Indian scientists to apply the scientific methodology to test and 
re-prove the Vedic truths. The main hurdle in this pursuit is that 


the man of science are not getting attracted to Vedic studies.. . 


whereas the literary and religious men do not have scientific 
base. Both the researchers must either .cross the floore or get 
united to re-search the Vedas. This is the demand of the time 


and the call of the Vedas. 


H. G. Singh“ 
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Prayer For Learning \ vilewtiincl 


a al am m aastame’ xasga 1 
aa sal aa faaar faar fae afa mdfadqa os 


© Indra who is the knower of the path and of the various 
means of achievement you liberate us from this agony of poverty 
and pangs of hunger and from calumny. "You teach-us. with. your 


assistance and with that astounding intellect of yours. 
—Rigveda, VII1-55-14. 
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Shiva-Samkalpa Mantra 


(Purification of the Mind) 


Dr. Satyavrata Siddhantalankar 


The 34th chapter of the Yajur Veda comprises 58 Mantras, 
of which the first six are incomparable in their description of the 
working of the mind. They point out that every thing in the world in 
the out come of the mind. It is prayed in the Mantras that this mind 
of one which travels far and wide, while one is awake and even 
while asleep, which is the light of the senses, from which originate 
all our actions, good or evil-may that mind be of noble resolves. In 
all the six Mantras, the same idea is repeated to oneself as an auto- 
suggestion: 


aq AAA: FA IAAT Ufa, aA, TAT TAA gat va ules | 
gta aay enfasi satfa: wa ad A aa: far aHeqa, AEG IU 
That mind of mine which is the light of lights (satfasTa_ 
saifa:), which in man‘s waking state as wellas when he is asleep 
travels far and wide, may that mind of mine of divine qualities 
be of noble resolves. í) 
aa saif aqa: afan: ast aafaa farg eRT: | 
AL AJA FAA AA: TAATA, ATH Aa: Rra GHeTA seq IRI 
By which the men of steadfast character-(s}zT:), who are 


masters of their “minds-(qa4}fany:) in religious (qj), and mundane 
affairs (fag), perform ordinary actions-(a@Aifi), and’ extra-ordinary 


actions (stqq:), the mind which is unique-(3rq¢), and is worshipable — 


(aan). existing within all of us- (aeq: Ta1aiĦ_). may that mind of 
mine be of noble resolves (2) y 
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ad ati Sat Aa: gf: a, Ad fT: T: ay TTY | 
Te T RA feast we fad, Ad Ñ aa: fara dHeqy Arg 131 


That mind In which knowledge concentrates- (TFF), 
which is the consciousness itself (ẹq:), which is the upholder of the 
foundation of all what man is (ga), which is the immortal light (a+: 
saifa:), within all created beings, without which no action is done, 


that mind of mine be of noble resolve. (3) 


qq sé yd yai wawaq ofwdtay ayat AFH | 
Xa AA: TAT Casa, Tat A AA: fara daeta seg ivi 


By which immortal mind (aya), all this past, present and 
future is held(aer, ya, fasaa qfryåtan) as if in a grasp, by which 
is performed and extended (Tq), this Yajna-sacrifice (q3:), of life 
that mind of mine which performs this Yajnya with seven performers 
of Sacrifice (aaga) be of noble resolve. (4) 


gna sea: are ag fe ana sfafsoar: caarat Sat ATT: | 
afen fact aay sarai, qq Ù aa: fora daea Eg 1M 


In which the three branches of learning Rechah(agaq:), Sama 
(ara), and Yajush (a3). (contained in.the four Vedas) are present 
as spokes in the navel of the chariot; in which. is threaded (aaa), 


consciousness of all beings who are born, that mind of mine may 
be of noble resolve. (5) 


gues aar ga aq aq Adlaa asthe: aaa: ea 
ga afaron act afat sfa, aa, Ñ aa: fara aeTy aed 14) 


That which drives (44}q@), men as the good charioteer does 


the fast running (arfstq:), horses holding them by reins; Let that : 


mind of mine, situated in the heart (ga_ sfasaq:), immune from old 
age (as7zH:), Of immense speed (sfassq:), be of good resolve. (6) 


000 
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A Tribute to Virajananda 
| (1779-1868) 
G.B.K. Hooja 


To Swami Virajananda goes the credit of launching Swami 
Dayananda on the path of action for the regeneration of Arya Varta. 
Swami Dayananda stands at the watershed of Indian history marking 
the birth of renaissant India. He called for a re-interpretation of the 
Vedas and thereby sought to give a new.turn to the thought process 
of the people inhabiting the ancient land of India. As a matter of fact 
his message was meant for the entire mankind but his early death 
intercepted his work. : 


Swami Virajananda was born in 1779 in village Gangapur 
in Jullundur district of Punjab as the son of Narayan Datt Bharadwaj. 
At the young age of 5, he lost his eye sight following an attack of 
small-pox. In the long run this proved to be a blessing in disguise as 
it served to develop arich and enlightened mind along with a 
strong will-power and single-mindedness of purpose in Virajananda. 
Not long after, he lost his parents also and came to depend upon his 
elder brother and sister-in- law. But both of them failed to give him 
the affection due to a young child. In fact theirconduct towards 
young Virajananda was positively reprehensible which compelled him 
to quit.their shelter and house at the age of 12. 


Inthe long perspective, this couple would deserve the 
gratitude of the nation for having obliged Virajananda to embark 


upon a voyage of search into the secrets of the ancient scriptures. 


‘His first destination was Rishikesh which was, as can well 


be imagined,200 years ago not a very developed place. His austere and 
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ascetic life soon earned him the respect of the people of Rishikesh. 
From Rishikesh, Virajananda went to Hardwar-Kankhal where he 
became the disciple of Swami Purnananda Saraswati who initiated, 
him in Sanskrit grammar, which ultimately proved to be the 
Swami’s fort. Having spent some time there, ha went to Kasi 
which was the centre of Sanskrit learning and from Kasi he 
proceeded to Gaya en-route Calcutta, thus making a tour of the 
sacred river Ganga in accordance with the practice of peripatetic 
Sanyayis of those days. On his return. journey, he came and 
established himself at Soron (Gadia Ghat), where he started a 
school for Sanskrit learning, 


Besides teaching scriptures, he also felt it to be his duty to 
look after the welfare of his students and to take particular care of 
their conduct. 

One day as he was reciting Vishnu Sthotram inthe holy 
Ganga his melodious voice attracted the attention of the Maharaja 
of Alwar, Vinaisingh. As soon as the swami completed his recitation 
the prince accosted him and requested him to accompany him to 
Alwar. The swami agreed to go thereon condition that the prince 
would read with him the scriptures regularly every day with the 
further stipulation that if the prince missed this routine at any time, 
the swami would quit Alwar. The prince. agreed to the condition and 


made all arrangements to make the swami comfortable during his - 


stay at Alwar. However, as it happened, one day the prince failed to 
attend the class and the swami, true to his word, left Alwar and 
returned to Soron. From Soron the swami subsequently shifted his 
headquarters to Mathura where the expenses of.his school were 
borne by the princes of Alwar Bharatpur and Jaipur. 


It appears that by this time the swami had developed two 
programmes. One was to dispel ignorance and fraud based on the 


popularity of anaarsh books, that is, the books which did not bear — 


the authority of the ancient Rishis and secondly to work for the 
overthrow of foreign rule. To this end he wished to educate, activise 
and seek the coopertion of the Rajput princes. Hence his decision.to 
establish his Headquarters at Mathura on the borders of Rajasthan. 
It is a matter of further research as to what role the swami and his 
followers had played in the Indian Revolt of 1857. However, this is 
on record after the failure of this national struggle the Dandi 
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Swami, as he was called, contacted Sawai Ram: Singh, the Maharaja 
of Jaipur at the time of the Agra Durbar called by Lord Canning, the 
Governor-General of India, and advised him to summon a meeting 
ofthe learned men and the princes of Indiato consider the Crisis 
which had enthralled the Indian people at that historic. moment. True 
to the ancient tradition, the swami felt that it was the duty of the 
Kshatriya Rajas under.the guidance of the learned Brahmins to 
establish the virtuosity of the sacred Vedas. so that the educational 
system:should follow the patternjlaid down in the Vedas and the people 
might lead their lives in accordance with the Vedic injunctions. He 
pointed out to the Prince of Jaipur that the +prevalance of the anaarsh 
books was the cause of the downfall of India and undertook to 
present the key-note address.to the assembly, of the learned men and 
the princes to: be called by him.:lt is reported that he was well received 
by the Maharaja -who promised to consider his proposal. It was 
agreed that the Maharaja would invite Dandiji.to. go.to Jaipur , for the 
execution of this project but as would appear, the Maharaja developed 
cold feet and the promised invitation never reached:the swami. 


The swami waited impatiently for the invitation ‘but had 
ultimately to «stay put, though not without deep affliction and 
frustration which were reflected in.a letter written by him in Sanskrit 
to the Maharaja on this subject. 


However, the project of the swami was destined ‘to be 
adopted by a greater man, namely Swami Dayananda, who-during his 
peregrinations came in touch with Swami Purnananda at Kankhal in 
1855. The swami directed Dayananda to go to his disciple Virajananda 
for further studies, It took another 5 years for Dayananda to reach 
Virajananda. As he knocked at. Virajananda’s hut in 1960, Virajananda 
shouted “Who are you?”. Dayananda respectfully replied, “This 
is exactly what I have come here to discover.” From behind the closed 
doors, the swami asked Dayananda what books he had read. As the 
books mentioned by Dayananda were considered to be anti—rishi by 
Virajananda, the latter ordered him to go.and cast all those books in 
the Yamuna river and to forget all that he had learnt heretofore and 
then return. Dayananda did ashe was bid to\doand came back,to 
report that he had thrown all the books into'the Yamuna river and 
that he was now tabla rasa to receive fresh knowledge. It was then 
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that he was admitted into the school of Swami Virajananda. 

It was a hard school demanding great discipline and 
ceaseless endeavour. As a devoted student, Dayananda withstood 
all the difficulties and soon acquired the love and respect of 
Virajananda. In three years’ time Dayananda acquired the key to the 
Vedic learning as delivered by Virajananda and was ready to leave 
the school. At the leave- taking when Dayananda appeared before 
his guru and presented a small measure of laung to him as dakshina, 
the guru rejected it. The perplexed disciple told the guru that he 
was a very poor man and could not afford anything more. The guru 
replied affectionately, “Dayananda, do you think that | will ask from 
you athing which you do not possess?” And added that he wanted 
Dayananda to spread the Vedic code and the knowledge contained 
in the aarsh literature so as to dispel the ignorance and fraud 
prevalent in India due to the propagation of anaarsh books, This 
gave Dayananda the purpose of his life and he dedicated himself to 
carry on the bid of his guru..For some time Dayananda made Agra 
his headquarters and would often go to Virajananda to clarify his 


doubts. 


It was in 1867 at the Kumbh of Hardwar that Swami 
Dayananda raised his Pakhand Khandini Pataska (the flag of 
annihiation of fraud) and launched upon his campaign for the 
establishment of truth and the destruction of untruth. 


Virajananda was an embodiment of simple living and high 
thinking. His food was very unsophisticated and light. He was a 
haraworking man and was ever foundto be teaching his several 
disciples. Althougn blind, he had developed a sixth sense and oiten 
astonished his company with the alacrity of his body and mind. 
He considered the study of aarsh literature asthe panacea of all 
the ills afflicting the Indian people. 


Having handed over the torch of Vedic knowledge to his 


‘deserving disciple Dayananda, this great sage breathed his last in 
“September, 1868. Athis death Swami Dayananda said. “The sun 


of Sanskrit grammar has set.“ But who can say that Virajananda is 
dead? He lives through Dayananda and through the ever vital 
organisation of Arya Samaj, established by Dayananda in 1875, 
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= What is Freedom Really ? 


A Deeper Yogic Consideratian. 


Dr. Indra Sen 


The normal life is a conditioned existence and its growth is 
the growth of new conditionings. These conditionings are the whole 
stuff of life, they constitute it, they regulate it. Our conditionings are, 
so to say, the associations or bondages created between our 
individual life and the environmental existence. These associations 
or bondages are evidently multitudinous and involve great variety 
and variability in the force of intensity and compulsiveness of 
relationship. As life grows, the complexity of these conditionings too 
increases and the predictability of behaviour becomes difficult. The 
choice or preference of the individual for one conditioning or the 
other becomes a more evident phenomenon. That is what is normally 
called freedom. Freedom is the freedom of choice among possible 
alternatives in a situation. These possibilities are normally the 
various lines of conditionings formed or in the process of formation 
in an individual. And such freedom is characterised as the absence of 
external coercion or determination. Undoubtedly the exercise of choice 
is some freedom and it involves some real experience of freedom. 


But this choice as a psychological fact involves a play of 
varied forces of character, of harmony as well as of opposition 
among themselves. Thus compulsiveness is not altogether an 
external fact, itis internal too, In other words restriction of freedom 
can also be internal. This happens whena higher impulsion, with 
which we have acquired a fair degree of selfidentification, is stoutly 
resisted and overpowered by a lower impulsion, with which our 
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seljidentification is yet strong. This is essentially an experience of 
slavery to the lower, the more egoistic, the more impetuous, the morg 
violent, It is a complete experience of coercion and of absence of 
freedom. There is, however, ahope present here and itis tnai 
increasing our identification with the higher and decreasing with 
the lower and thus achieving a free unhinbered play of the higher, 
which then affords a hearty experience of freedom. 


The yogais profoundly psychological, It is, in fact, in the 
Indian scheme of knowledge, the equivalent of modern psychology. 
But yoga is psychology with a soul and which does not admit of any 
limiting assumptions in the pursuit of the knowledge of human 
personality. To its reading, all coercion is at the last instance internal. 
‘External facts coerce, because of our inner slavery to-them. When we 
become.inwardly frea truely liberated, then our whole being can declare 
not as a poetic .fancy but as real experience, “stone walls do not 
a prison make, nor iron bars a cage”, We can experience resistance 
by external conditions. but we will not.feel coerced by them.. We 
will have no fear,of being overpowered by them, on the other hand, 
-have complete confidence of overcoming them, This yogic truth has 
an interesting parallelin modern psycho- analysis, which says that 
the symptoms of the disease are willed by the patient, That is to say 
even the undesirable ,external symptous of disease.too have their 
basis in:the inner will. 


Freedom is an in- itself enjoyable experience. and, therefore 
„its appeal to man is profound and great. But obviously freedom is 
not.a matter of external circumstances, it isa fact of experience and 
it,has to be achieved and enjoyed through a process of inner growth. 
And this process is the disciptine of yoga, The yogais union with 
the Highest, the Ultimate, the Absolute, the Unconditioned, the Free. 
It is also the way. that, leads to that status. A choice. between two or 
more alternative lines of conditionings externally determined „is to 
yoga no freedom. Freedom really means living and acting out of 
the. unifying centre of our being, the centre which commands all the 
diverse energies of our life. To act under one or the other of these 
energies in opposition to some other or others under external 
conditioning is obviously a different thing. It does not have the 
spontaniety which is the essence of freedom and its deep 
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satisfaction. In order to enjoy spontaneity, to be and feel free, it is: 
necessary thatman must first develop a. proper perception and 
feeling for the essential and the self- existent fact of his life and 
then live it. 


The yogic orientation of life declares all life as bondage, 
because our normal way is that of creating involvements in the 
environment, the way. of conditioning. We build up thus a vast 


system of self- identifications in the world around us These self-; 
identifications tie up. our selfhood externally and, in fact, create a 


selfhood which being thus superficially thrown outside, feel 
essentially insecure and much divided, This is our normal ego- 
personality, always set against another, a non-ego, divided in itself 
and superficially fixated on diverse facts of environment. Our 
problem, therefore, is to discover our Self, our self- existent Self, 
the Self which lives in its own right, securely, confidently and 
spontaneously. Thus has the individual liberation to be worked out.’ 
the external conditionings annulled and ‘the self- existent and’ 
spontaneous status found. This status is a wonderful status of life, 
As ‘lived within, it affords a fine experience of self- being, 
spontaneity and freedom. One's outer members, the body, the life” 
and the mind and the world do continue to offer resistance, because 
they are governed by certain necessities of their own, but. they now 
no longer tend to overwhelm the individual. The individual in fact, 
lives with a masterly feeling, whether acting “or not acting on the 
flux of events. And the events do not perforce'drag the person along 
nor ever cause him hurt or injury. ~~ ~ o 7A ý 


Such is the status of ‘individual liberation which yoga has 
traditionally ‘upheld. It'may clarify our concept ‘of freedom and that 
should be some “contribution to the much- vexed contemporary 
question of individual freedom and society. Surely freedom is a fact 
ot inner experience, it must be felt as such, and that would require 
a harmonisation and  tranquilisation of the inner discords, 
disharmonies, violences and oppressions, whether of the nature 
of psychological repressions, or ordinary suppressions. © pats’ 


‘But the Yoga is a ‘large'tradition in India.” Perhaps nothing 


“has enjoyed more research and exploration here as this field. And 
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therefore, many have been the techniques ‘and procedures and many 
the orientations of life supporting them, Sri Aurobindo's Integral 
Yoga gives an interesting fresh extension of meaning to the concept 
of individual liberation. The individual is, it says. a part of the 
Universal. It isa particular representation of it. In fact, three terms 
together, the individual, the universal and the transcendent, give 
the full meaning of existence, whether at the individual or social or 
cosmic plane. The individual is the unique particularly, the 
universal the wide field of its applicability and the transcendent the 
yet- uncovered reach of evolution, the future possibilities in both, 
the individual and the universal. 


The concept of individual liberation, under this orientation 
gets bound up wilh that of the liberation of the society. The individual 
gets liberated in his universal aspect, when the society gets liberated. 
lf this does nothappen, the individual is not fully liberated. Thus 
arises the concept of integral freedom. The individual acts asa 
spearhead of a movement of freedom, but the ihdividual liberated 
as an individual has further to liberate himself as the universal 
which means that freedom must spread itself to society. And then 
the transcendent should increasingly become the immanent, the 
higher, the present status. This involves a perfectibility of the 
unenlightened. parts of our personality and the world. The freedom 
of the soul is hampered in its exercise if the Matter, Life and Mind 
of the world and personality continue to be governed by their old 
mechanisms. It is the possibility of a higher perfectibility in them 
that makes the cause of freedom for the individual and society a 
hopeful prospect. And Sri Aurobindo affirms that the liberation 
of the soul must be followed up with the perfection of Nature. Then 
alone does freedom become a real issue for the world. Otherwise, 
individual liberation will always look upon this world as resistant 


and uncongenial and another world alone as the proper home for 
the full exercise of freedom. 


t 
e 


Such is the most modern yogic outlay of India to 
the cause of freedom and society. . 


This would certainly appear tobe extremely idealistic, But 
is freedom not an ideal, an ultimate value. which. we seek to realise 
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but which seems ever to evade us. And yet being in-itself satisfying 
we cannot give it up. It, therefore, demands great patience and great 
discrimination. So great a prize as freedom naturally could not be 
had easily and particularly when our normal life‘is: largely a thing 
of necessities, of wants and pressures, external and internal. 


Democracy and Socialism 


Contemporary history affords interesting experiments in freedom. 
The democratic urge had strongly affirmed individual freedom, the 
freedom of the individual to form and hold opinions, to express them, 
to follow a religious faith, to choose, one’s vocation and otherwise 


determine one’s life, but also conceding to others in. society the - 


same freedoms. Now, what is the conception of society and what is 
the conception of the relation of the individual and the group involved 
here ? The individual is evidently the:more important fact. Society 


is more or less a grouping of individuals, And whatisthe concept: 


of the individual ? It isa: separative personality, seeking to live its 


own life primarily by itself. But are these facts of nature ? Even at: 
the present level of evolution, with man as an: ego, we have: 


simultaneously individualistic impulses as also ,those demanding 
collective life and experience, And within the egoistic range of life 
itself, there are levels more egoistic and less collective and those 
more collective and in certain respects ess egoistic. And, in 
connection with the democratic urge, it is also worth recalling 
that it arose as a reaction against an authoritarian system of life. 
It is, therefore, quite understandable that there should have been 
an overemphasis on the individual in it. This extra emphasis 
accompanied by an essentially negative conception of freedom 
as absence of external authoritarian coercion : and: interference 
seems._to have, encouraged. the individual to. take an attitude of 
‘wanting to.do things as it liked’. Law was taken as a necessity 
of the situation. The result was the growth of erratic egoism. 
The freedom to form and hold: opinion is all right, but does 
it not involve a duty to seek and accept. the truth? Jf a relatively 
greater general emphasis on the place of truth in life be maintained 
then the democratic urge would not encourage more personal 
Opinion; but otherwise it would. Freedom: therefore, should be the 
opportunity to live, act and. grow to fullness and perfection of 
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life out of and under the conditions of one’s being and personality, 
unhampered and in fact with the sympathetic regard of others.: 
Without a teleological reference as to the goal of life and evolution,, 
truth, perfection’ etc., freedom could not ‘have its full meaning. And 
how could the meaning of a moment in a process be determined 
without reference to what the process is tending to ? 


Democracy was a reaction, the universal and social 
aspect wasinot duly recognised in it and freedom was in attitude 
primarily negative. The consequence of it was that it soon began to 
show its limitations. These limitations, in their turn, engendered a 
new reaction, that of socialism,. which laid an equally strong over- 
emphasis on the collective aspect. 


We stated above that whether of the individual or society or 
existence asa whole, the full sense and meaning is of threefold 
determination, viz., the individual the universal and the transcendent. 
Dem cracy recognised the truth of the individual. But the® individual 
it recognised and sanctified was- the competitive individual, The true 
individuality, it failed to see. Socialism recognised the universal in 
the individual but made it the whole stuff even of the individuality. 
The truth of individuality, the uniqueness of being, ‘expression and 
possible enrichment in:a particular,’ it tailed to see. And thé 
transcendent was not recognised by either. And without it, freedom 
loses its reference to. the reality of the evolutionary ‘process and its 
dynamic goals of the future. 


Deeper Insights of Yoga 


We might now revert to. our ‘subject of yoga and ask. 
ourselves, what may possibly be its contribution to the issue of 
individual freedom ‘and society. Yoga as a thorough-going 
psychological discipline and essentially-an experimental attack upon 
the subject of individual's freedom is able to demonstrate the 
detailed circumstances attending it. And the procedure ‘of Yoga 
shows clearly what self -deceptions, illusions and hallucinations 
beset our pursuit of liberation. The Buddha had advised that the 
unliberated should not try to librate others. That would ‘perhaps 
| worsen the bonds. Today the unpsychoanalysed is not allowed to 
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attempt a :psycho-analysis of others. He will not be able to help the 
resolution of conflicts and the elimination of repressions, being 
himself subject to them. 


This is possibly the most important contribution of Yoga to 
the subject of freedom. This is its gift of expert knowledge. But it can 
be easily objected that what Yoga aims at is absolute freedom, the 
freedom of the Soul, whereas in society we are concerned with 
relative freedom only, Here another fundamental issue of philosophy 
arises. Can the relative be known without our knowing the absolute ? 
Or alternatively, willour knowledge of the relative at all have any 


certitude and command any’ reliance without the knowledge of the 


absolute ? Our entire modern search for knowledge in the West has 
here a question to ponder over and also to reflect whether the see- 
saw movement of our “isms” and revolutions and Ccounterrevolutions 
has anything to do with our deliberately limiting ourselves to the 
relative or not. In the progressive growth of freedom in society, for 
example, can we not admit the truths and the partialities of democracy 
and socialism and positively - march forward ‘to a more integral 
concept of freedom ? This should become easily possible’ i ‘the 
vision of absolute freedom were there before us, 


The contemporary Integral Yoga has further some ideas to offer. 
Individual liberation is essentially bound up with social liberation. 
But the more important thing is that liberation opens up the possibility 
of the perfectibility of nature through the transforming action of the 
liberted soul on the unconscious mechanisms of nature, That raises 
the prospect of the world and society becoming a congenial home 
for the exercise and enjoyment. of freedom. This is of: the utmost 
significance to the cause of freedom in the world. Freedom in, an 
egoistic world must always be a precarious thing. Unless the world 
could get something of freedom into its stuff and making, how 
could it become a stage for the play of freedom in it and on it ? 


Integral Yoga affirms that a liberated individual must 
extend his liberation horizontally and thus liberate his cosmic 
consciousness too and then advance vertically SO as to achieve 


the higher integrations of future evolution for the Perfection of: his 
own life and that of the society. : 
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Integral Yoga combines in itself the highest idealism and 
the completest realism. For idealism, it aims atan actual life of the 
Adsolute in the relative field of human society and the world. And 
on the realistic side it has a complete appreciation of body, life and 
mind in personality and society and of their laws of operation and 
the conditions of their progress and evolution. In relation to freedom 
it alse admits of stages of growth and even the necessity of Coercion 
in the progressive unfoldment of freedom. Among the stages we must 
at first, recognise that of the helplessness of the child when a 
complete good- willed guidance and aid are necessary. Then comes 
that of the rise and play of the ego, which demands recognition of 
the will for self-assertion and independence. But the egoism of the 
ego tends to widen and moderate itself and thus its competitiveness 
develops co-operativeness, But the co-operativeness becomes a 
full reality ata further stage in the growth of selfhood, where the 
individual spontaneously feels itself as one with the society and the 
rest of existence. This is when the ego becomes the soul. Each one 
of these stages have their own operations of freedom. Freedom 
acquires its full meaning only atthe last stage when the indiviual 
is able to live out of a self- existent soul. This determines the 
teleology of the entire process and, therefore, is indispensable to 
the understanding and regulation of freedom at each previous stage. 
Now, if freedom is growth to such status of self-existence, then 
relative coercion to check the lower rebellious impulses with a view 
later to bring them into a condition to guide themselves rightly 
would be quite justifiable, But this can only be done in a 
disinterested way under good will. 


Liberty in a community will have to be adjusted to its stage 
of evolution, But such adjustment should always have a sufficient 
margin for making mistakes relative to its growth. 


We might in the end ask how can freedom be actually 
promoted in the world? The Yoga, in consequence of its own 
characteristic psychological insights, can possibly make some 
eee al, it would demand that individuals seeking to 

i romote tree reali i 
| i breathe i. ak si ee ea ee eee 
p : y will thus be able to generate 
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an atmosphere of freedom, which will be of capital importance to 
the cause of freedom in the world. Second, if we remember that the 
true ideal of freedom is an absolute inner experience, then we will 
be able to appraise each relative formulation of it duly in the light 
of it. Third, to go about the task of promoting freedom in the true 
spirit of freedom i.e., in a free, confident and masterly way and not 
out of fear, as involved, harassed and worried or with violence and 
in reaction. That way we do not create freedom, we really create 
fear, worry, violence and all that goes with them. 


(Paper Contributed to an International Philosophical Symposium 
on ‘Individual freedom and society”) 


000 


UNIVERSAL PRAYER 


amd å ë ma fafa: aadi 
ami owt ag AAAH | 
aul a apie: amar gana a: 
SAMAR, al AAT AAT a: gaga i 


May your prayer and assembly be common; 
Your mind and thought be common; 
Your purpose and heart be common; 
May your deliberations, too, be common. 
—Rig Veda, X, 191, 3. 
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“That” is Greater Than “This” 


. —Acharya Vaidyanath: Shastri 


What is ‘this’ ? The apparent world ‘around us is known as 
“This.” Generally ‘This’ means Ihaloka, this world. This lofty 
Structure of the universe comes within the ambit of ‘This’. But 
anything beyond this universe is called ‘That’. ‘That’ covers 
universal spirit, Absolute Being etc., which are not encompassed by 
‘This’. That is used here in the sense of Adsolute Being who is 
permeating the whole universe but is still beyond. ‘Thisness‘ expresses 
a sort of nearness to us. This world is quite near to our senses, 
therefore it is ‘This’. But ‘That’ demonstrates a thing which is 
somewhat and somehow far off from us, Spatially or temporally. 
Absolute Being is here treated to-be ‘That’, because He is not 
perceived by our senses. Besides, He is supranatural and transcen- 


dental. To give a clear idea of what we want to Say we quote 
here under a verse from the Yajurveda. p 


Etavanasy mahimato jyanseh purusah, 
Pado asya visvabhutani tripadasyamritam divi. 


` Yajur. XXXI.3 


So high is His grandeur, Yea, The Absolute Being is even 
greater than. this. All the existing beings are only a part of His 


glory and three parts of His immortal essence exist in His self 
luminous being. 


If we want to know these three parts: which come in the 
purview of ‘That’ let us try to have a glimpse of this one part which 
may be conveniently known as ‘This’. ‘This’ the grand universe, 
Seems infinite to our mind and senses. There are many complexities 
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which we are unable to solve. An exploratory examination of 
worldly facts wili lead one to believe that there is wonder surreun- 
ded with wonder. Raise your head and see the heaven above. There 
are the sun, the moon and many other stars. Extend your vision 
rather and you will be struck with more wonderful perfomances of 
nature. If you happen to see the ‘Milky way’ which is vast 
archipelago of stars, the sun lying in its central region, there will 
be no limit to your surprise. The light which travels from the earth 
to the sun in eight minutes, and from the earth to the nearest star 
in three years, needs at least 30,000 years to pass from the end to 
end of the Milky way. 


The number of the stars in the Milky way is something 
between 500 and 1500 millions. Beyond tese te space seems to 
a deserted one devoid of stars. 


What is beyond this ? 


Well, beyond this we find tose strange bodies the 
spiral nebulae, lying like silver snails in the garden of te stars. 
We have discovered several hundred tousands of them. Most 
astronomers think for very good reasons that te spiral nebulae are 
systems like Milky way and comparabie to it in teir dimensions. 


Ether, the medium that transmits luminous waves and 
matter, seems more.to be modalities. There is nothing to prove that 
these two froms of substances are not always associated. 


Does not this give us the right to think that perhaps our. 
whole visible universe, our local concentration of matteris only an 
isolated clumb or sphere of ether ? If there is. such a thing as 
absolute space (which does not mean thatitis accessible to us)’ 
itis independent of ether as well as matter. In that case there 
would be vast spaces devoid of ether all around our universe. 


Possibly other universes palpitate beyond these; and such worlds — 
would be far even as if they did not exist. No rays of the knowledge: 
would even reach us from them. Nothing could cross the black — 


dumb abysses which environs taller islands. 
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‘Are there then’ some will cry in astonishment, ‘things’ 
which exist, yet we will never know them. Native pretention too 
wants to embrace every thing ina few cubic centimeters of grey 
brain stuff. 


Such a mysterious band is our Universe which is only one 
Part of the glory of the Absolute Being. If this one part is infinite to 
us then, what to speak of the other remaining three. This idea is 
found inherent in the first part of the above quoted verse. So high 
is His grandeur, Yea, the Adsolute Being is even greater than this. 


But how to apprehend the whole reality, is a problem. 
Even the wisest thinkers have adopted a tone of reticence in 
defining the Supreme Reality. They have stated that it is something 
which a man has to discover for himself. Austerity of silence is 
the only way in which we can establish this great Reality. It is 
because of this that some have tried to define reality in negative 
characteristics. “Pure Being is pure nothing,“ is a criticism levelled 
against this method of defining Reality. For such people the 
upanishads state, “that which is void of all Predicates, that 
fundamental reality, that non-dual thing, to the feeble minded 
appears as non-existent.” But it may be asked whether in the medley 
of things there is a method of understanding the Absolute. If we 
study the Vedas with Patience and with some penetration, we may 
be able to understand that there is common link between this 


known the other three p 
| known, ‘That’ cannot be kno 
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Prana - A Bio Energy and its 
Harnessing in Yoga 


V. K. Sharma 
S. S. Shukla 


Prana is a word which invariably comes in describing 
the various kinds of yoga. It is more often used in syntax with 
the word ‘Pranayama’ which literally means ‘expansion or exercise 
of breath’. Respiration is an outword sign of inner Prana. Prana 
is a word made of suffix ‘Pra’ and the root ‘Ana‘ connoting ‘always 
moving’. In Vedic literature, every thing is supposed to have its 
three components, Adhibhautik, Adhidaivik and Adhyatmik. So the 
Prana also has its three aspects. Lot of confusion is made without 
understanding these three aspects. Sun was supposed to have the 
constant cycle of rising and setting, so it was termed as Prana- 
ST: IATAT ISAT Uyaa:. The air, the cloud, the sensory and motor 
apparatus of body including mind, the respiration all are alluded 
as Prana. Sun, air, cloud come in the range of Adhibhautik Prana. 
Activities of cognition, conation, respiration, digestion and 
reproduction fall in the field of Adhidaivik Prana. These are 
biological functions and not life proper. 


Then comes the Adhyatmik Prana, however the division 
is not very sharp and overlapping of the field of each other is 


there. The present study concerns chiefly with Adhyatmik Prana’ 
or life proper. 


Seat of Chief Prana:- 


There are no two Opinions that the seat of action of Prana 
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proper is heart. Hundreds of quotations can be cited to support the 
view. There is one from Atharv Veda- 


aia ga aaa gA | 
da faa: gaari aT: TATT: il 
sa aal aaia aA ae: | 
lat wae a eat fag age: il 


“alt is constantly flickerring in the heart. t is self luminary, 
intensly blissful, and (like a duct connecting to the) ocean of vast 
consciousness. It is viewed after removing the darkness of illusion.“ 


It will not be out of place to mention that the heart made 
of flesh and blood of physical body, has nothing to do with this 
heart. | will quote Yoga Vashistha- 


wal ana gaat gadaa eyan | 
Ses a eas, fanaa sat: Ay 1 
sama REA es aAA | 
ga ae gaa fafs, adra? fraa N 
gami g gagni era EaR | 
TA F qA a, TA AT AT? I 
agai gad ate aaefeaay_ | 
aaraa: Gera aN: aE L 
diada segai daa geageaaa | 
ao aaam, IRINTA: o l 
RA fÀ Ys, eet gI: | 
aafaa fa, nei aA 1) 


(ait afro sqa THT ait wa) 


: There are two types of heart, one which is useful in spiritual 
practices and another which is not. The heart made of flesh and 


blood, situated in the Thorex is useless, while the focal point where 
consciousness Is concentrated is useful 


, in which the mind goes in | 
and there by the Prana is controlled. : : | 


Here is the Warning from Shri, Aurobindo to those who try | 
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sincerely but erroneously to collaborate the facts of Yogic method 
with laboratory technique. 


“When we speak of Purush in the head, heart, ect., we are 
using a figure. The Muladhara , from which the Kundalini rises, is 
not in the physical body, but in the subtle body. The subtle body is 
that in which the being goes out in deep trance, more radically in 
time of death, So also are all centres. But as the subtle body 
penetrates, and is interfused by the gross body, . there is a certain 
correspondence -between these Chakras and certain centres. So 
figuratively we speak of Purush in this or that centre of the body. 
Owing to this correspondence, often when Anandaor any thing 
else comes down into the being, itis the subtle body that it 
pervades. But it (Ananda) communicates itself through it (subtle 
body) to the gross body. But all that is very different from saying 
that spirit is lodged in a gland. The gross body is in engine, a means 
of communication and action of the spirit upon the world and it is 
a small part of the instrumentation. It is absurd to make so much of 
it as all that. It is a sort of false materialism intended to place minds 
that have a scanty knowledge of science. But what is the use of 
that, everybody now knows that science is nota statement of the 
truth of things, but a language expressing certain experience of 
Objects, their structure, their mathematics .- a co-ordinated and 
utilisable impressionof their processes- it is nothing more.“ 

(Sri Aurobindo-on Yoga Part | Page 337) 


The basic character of life is to feel and to know. The 
saying of Vedanta, “l exist, as | feel” bestows two qualities to the 
life i. e., feeling and knowing or bliss and consciousness. In-a live 
entity they are felt as basic impulses. When a seed sprouts it throws 
out two shoots. The first one goes upwards towards the light or 
sun. It is Satwik one and has the quality of levitation due to Vayu 
and Agni Mahabhutas. The other shoot which is Tamas and is 
worked upon by gravitation effect is made of Jal and Prathvi 
Mahabhutas. Same is the case with Prana proper. It sends one 
current up which finds manifestation in the shape of consciousness 
which 1s suppssed to be functions of sense organs, motor apparatus 


-and brain. The other shoot goes downward and developes into 


organs of bliss or sex pleasures. According to Tantras, the brain ts 
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the seat of Shiva and sex isthe seatof Shakti. During waking 
statea shunt is established between both of them. Thatis why 
there is a shade of pleasure in sensory objects which finally lead 
to pleasure of sex. All pleasures are subservient to it. Describing 
the process of metamorphosis of cosmos and individual, 
Shankaracharya says in Saundarya Lahri- 


aaa aani afanar ai 
aaea gyfa ala foaia fe TIT | 
aaa ma qoma fasaaga 
faamam  faagafaarea safa | 


Emphasising the oneness of bliss and consciousness again 
he says- 


saad fe mma Maga AAT: 
HARING, AT MAP AAN: | 
garaia qaa ofa qka aa waa 
wired aae, aaa aaa fg i 


Inner consciousness ( not of the objective world) and 
bliss are one and same and realized as such, they banish the sense 
of finiteness from the self. 


These are feltas one inthe heart. consciousness is to be 
pulled down and bliss (sex) is to be pulled up. The carrier is called 
Prana, which gives a feeling of bliss and consciousness bubling in the 


heart and being diffused all over the body and later on even without 
body awareness. 


It is the summum bonum of all efforts. A version of sensory 
pleasure and absolute celebacy are Sine-Quo None of spiritual life. 


Method 


In early Vaidic literature we find the reference of the quest 
about the nature of this world and to know the things as they exist 


in the outer world. A description about the Crude elements of nature 
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like Sun, Moon, cloud, Rains, Air, Fire and Earth is there. But they 
came to the conclusion, that to know the nature of the world, the best 
way is to know the self, which is nearest and dearest. They found 
that- 


qfrarat gfaat angar qfar: ofa: | 
Ades Ted fadi aaqa dew TNA aaria I 
agaa 


Atter going around the sky, earth and in all directions as well 


as inside his own self also, he analysed the elementin motion, 
he saw it, he became it, he was already that. 


Later on a definite technique of yoga applied to self 


(Adhyatma) was developed. Yoga literally means to unite. When mind 
is applied to outer object it is in Samapatti state, but when it is applied 
to its own moodes and stilled it is Samadhi. In this sense, Yoga 
means Adhyatma Yoga. 

In Kathopanishada is said- 


aq gal pagai ë yargi mgs gR 
ama amfa a4, Heat AA gimat gA U 
gaai afanat ga aaea, aea faat aaa HCA” 


It is needless to say that yoga without Adhyatma is of little 
use. 


The uses of Yoga 


A researcher working inhis laboratory is also doing yoga. 
Here we are concerned with yoga applied to his own body and mind. 


There are several ways like Rajyoga, Mantrayoga and Hathyoga etc., 
but the results obtained are common. 


In Shietashwater upnishada it is said— 


“ATAMU ANGI ai cqwatod a 
Ta: YM Tass, aga seat aala 
Aana ToR=43R 
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In the first stage the lightness and healthiness ot body come, 
the eagerness of mind goes away, skin becomes shining and voice 
sweet. A pleasant odour emanates from body, the quantity of urine 
and faecal matter is reduced. 


In this stage, the Prana proper has just started working. Such 
practitioners can put to use their own biological energy for a limited 
purpose, They can hypnotise and give suggestions for curing the 
snall ailments. They can give handpasses and remove physical 
deseases. j 


The second stage in practice of Yoga is rising of Kundalini, 
He only, who has got his Kundalini awakened is able to make rise the 
Kundalini of others 


He who has not received it through the grace.sf Guru is not 
able to apply it to. disciples. It is called Shaktipata and is done 
through touch, sight and speech. The energy is pulled up from 


the level of navel and channelised through the eyes, speech and 
touch on the forehead. 


MT MATT Mmg ATAT 
aaa faded: faa naa ef : 
ar aha sacratar aga sat a asad | 
we Alena, cere qa i 
mèg a wa: ai naa 
ami ep af meai a aÀ N 


Here also are three grades. In the first grade it is felt by 
the reciever as heat tremors, perspiration, shedding of.tears and 
erection of skin hairs, In the second grade it is felt as stopping of 
breath, convulsions and involuntary indistinct sounds from throat 
do occur. In the third grade a feeling of blissful state and 
expansion of consciousness happens, It all depends on the capacity of | 
the Guru and disciple. The third and last use of the bio-energy isto 
let the disciple have a glimpse of absoluta truth. It takes the disciple . 
at once to the goal, later on he has to achieve it himself after hard 


labour and establish himself there for ever. A Guru who has 


established himself in it and has Constant feeling of Hé Teles 


W 
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does it. This affair starts with acaafa (Thou are that) and ends with 
aalifer (1 am Brahma (infinite) 


Nature of Samadhi: 

Samadhi in its final stage is nota rocklike state, In it the 
sense of duality disappears. It is described asa state like sky or 
stilled water, 


fafa masi fei fasea, 
frafmaatae ë feam fae, 
za aaa fag aagi amei | 


In this state the sense of outward and inward is lost. When 
the mind is thrown towards the vacum, it all appears as life-less 
inconsis tency and when mind is thrown towards the world it appears 
full of life, But in both the states consciousness and bliss are present 
without break. r 


Technique 
The Mundak Upanishada says 


qea asar UT ATCT ATAA JAAN Al 
ara: TA Aaa fa YA d afa aaa iT RIST: U 


The lightof the self can be seen inside the dody, after 
purification of body and ‘mind. There are four ways (1) Truth, 
(2)Penance,(3)Knowledge and(4)Celebacy. All the four are contributor 
to each other. Of all the four panance is the most controversial word, 
Some say-q data T sale SRELI adamm: i:e., celebacy is the 
best Tapas. Others Say,, STATA Gey aq: ie., breath exgercises are 
the best way to tame the body and mind, As a matter of fact sex and 
respiration are intimately related to each other. Often the instinct of 
sex is so deep that it can not be tamed by will power only. Respiration 
is directly linked to inner prana, which can keep the sex under control 
and make itto sublimate in other ways. Hence the importance of 
science of breath. 9 


The following description will show how the sex and breath 
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via prana are connected to each other- 


muaa Tafa waa: saa men 
sgar masii saai st ad galdt 
qney faa aai ATATHAT ge 
gar gad farts fag ar AAT, M 


Breath exercises make the Kundalini rise, which in its 
turn cleanses the body - nerves and sends the currents (Prana) 
upwards so that the middle path is cleared up. The sex instinct 
is gradually being extinguished, 


amea agi Mad aaa aay à 
at ffi sla aT BINAR, 
Yet as mam akai a Bat 
TT g go: ag: aa ga: U 


When the whole path is covered all the lotuses and knots 
crossed, an immense heat is produced in the body, which totally 
destroys the desire for sex- 


“a aaga ga faanfe aaray:” 


Use of Medicine 


During the practice of Pranayama and rise of. Kundalini, 
physical, nervous and mental disturbances are liable to occur then 
Only those medicines, which are developed on the principles of 
Yoga are helpful. 


Ayurveda is a system of cure of body and mind, which is 
developed concurrently with Yoga. Patanjali, the greatest exponent 
of Yoga has given an equal importance to use of medicine. It is 
not possible to give an elaborate description of the treatment of 
Yogic disturbances in this article. It is to be emphasised that not 
only Shat-Karma of Yoga can be replaced by these medicines, but 
sometimes they are absolutely essential otherwise they ara orate 
the progress in Yogic practices. Their detailed use is available in 
Ayurvedic and Tantric books as given on the next page, 
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Medicines- 

Benincasa hispide 
Hibiscus roda-sinensis 
Sidarhomhifolia 

Sida cordifolia 
Emblica officinalis 
Ficus bengalensis 
Tinospeca cordifolia 
Achyran thes Aspera 
Bamboo Manna 
Cyperus rotundus 
Punica granatum 

Rhus Succedanea 
Aegle Marmelos 
Azadirachta Indica 
Withania Somnifera 
Pavo cristatus (wing) 
Trapa bispinosa 
Celastrus panniculatus 


Conclusion 


27 


Heats - TST 

qT FT - J Set 
agaa - Na RAT 
aar - Stat, ATT 
aiaa 

azy T - aig? 

gaat - fama 

amani - farat 
aq maT 

arm AIA - mAT 
arfgH - ITTI 

He TT - HHSAT 
faa - 4a 

fara - aH 

AIT - AAT 
FITTS 

fanet 

safasai - Area TAT 


Breath exercies do help in keeping the body fit for advance 
yogic practices, make the Kundalini (sex-instinct) sublimate and 


unite with consciousness. An unbreakable union of consciousness: 


and bliss does occur and make the life and world worth living. 


Reference works 


1- Atharva Veda 

2_ Yoga Vashistha 

3- On.yoga-Aurobindo 

4- Saundarya Lahri-Shanksacharya 
5- Yajurveda 

6- Yoga Sutra-Patanjali 

7- Kathopanishada 

8- Shietashwater Upanishda 

9- Mundak Upanishada 
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Phonetic similarity between 
English and Vedic Words 
Dr. Dharam Datt 


How human speech originated still remains a mystery. 
Nobody has been able to solve the problem of the origin cf human 
speech. But it appears that the Aryan race in its primitive stage had 
had a common language. But as the time went on and the Aryan 
race multiplied they were bound to migrate to the different sides of 
the globe. Some of them went towards the West and some of them 
came towards the East to earn their livelihood. They developed fheir 
different languages in due course but they retained many of the 
words of their original Aryan language. The language of those 
Aryans who came down to East was the same which is found in 
Rigveda. It is that language in which the old Aryans conversed. By 
the passing of time that language also changed and the language 
Which is found in Brahman’ Granthas and Upanishadas became the 
common language -of the Aryans.. 


Those Aryans who migrated to the west developed their own 
different languages as Greek, Latin, German, English, French etc. 
but they retained many of the words of the Original Aryan language 
which their ancestors used to speak. This is the reason why 
those who have studied different Aryan languages testify that 


many words in those languages have close similarity to the words 
used in the Rigveda. 


l am citing here some of the English words which have 
close similarity to the words of the same meaning used in the © 
Rigveda- 
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English words 


Moter- Mother 
Pater- Father 
Brother 
Daughter 
Son 

an | Duo, Two 
Three 

S Hexa, Hecta, Six 

; Hepta, Septua 


Octo 
t Pre, Proto 
/- Decimal 
in Centum 
d | Semi 
A Seventy 
f Vesture 
A Cow 
jr Man 
Ignis 

S i liree 
i | Nasus 
m _ Pod 
ys Path 
Je ‘| They 
1e | You 

| Either 

Sui 
vn Dies 
Su | Door 
je No 


hy  Dexeterity 
at Dextro, Right 


ds | Name 

3 Nocturnal 

; Tumult 
ve | Neos, New 
tok 


e | Duro Duration 


_ Door 


O 
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Vedic Words 


Matar 
Pitar 
Bhratar 
Duhitar 
Sunu 
Dwou 
Tree 
Shat 
Sapt 
Ashta 
Pratham 
Dasham 
Shatam 
Sami 
Saptati 
Vastra 
Gow 
Manush 
Agni 
Taru 
Nasa 
Paad 
Path 
Tey 
Yooyam 
Etarat 
Swayam : ae . 
Divas : 
Dwar 

No 
Dakshata 
Dakshin 
Naam 
Nuctam 
Tumul 
Nav 


ee ee a TTT 
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English, words Vedic words 
Sweat Swaid 
Sweet Swadu 
Star, Aste Taara 
Mortal Martya 
Oculus, Ocular Aukshi 
Myth Mithya 
Derm Charm 
Serpent Sarpa 
Naked Nagna 
Cedi, Sit Seed 
Navy Naav 
Dental Danta 
Donation Daan 
Genesis Janam 
Vocal Vachik 
Cottage Kuti 
Vomit i Vamit 
Vert Vart 
Locus ; Lok 
Inter Antar 
Dius Dev 
Super Su-uper 
Mouse Mooshak 
Preecher Pracharak 
Virility Veerata 
Jugal i Yugal, Yugma 
Saint Sant 
Regal Raajkiya 
Piety Pavitrata 
Bull Balivard 
Sky Aakash | 
| Youth Yuva | 
| Cruel Kroor | 
| Committee Samiti l 
| Due Deya Í 
| Metron, Metre Maatra | 
l Centre Kendra 
jl t 000 
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Marx Versus Dayanand-Dayanand’s 


Alternative to Communism 
Dr. Satyaketu Vidyalankar 


Socialism, in various forms, was a very important force 
that appeared in Europe during the nineteenth century. It raised 
its voice against the evils of social system based on capitalism 
and asserted that the society, asit was organised at that time, 
denied to the poor and the working class both justice and the 
right of getting the fruits of their labour. Noel Babeuf expressed 
this feeling in the following words: “When | see the poor without 
the clothing and shoes; which they themselves are engaged in 
making, and contemplate. the small minority who do not work 
and yet want everything, | am convinced that governmet is still 


the old conspiracy of the few against the many, only it takes a 
new form. 


The idea of organising society on the basis of justice, 
equity and equality gained ground and several thinkers and 
philosophers put forth schemes for giving socialism a concrete form. 
Karl Marx was the most prominent among them and his’ 
Communist Manifesto issued in 1848 and his book “Capital” 
published in 1864 became the Bible of the socialist or communist 
movement. Marx propunded the theory of surplus value and the 
doctrines of class struggle and economic interpretation of history 
Which gave socialism a scientific basis and brought a large 
number of intellectuals into its fold. Now communism has engulfed 
more than half of humanity and powerful countries like Russia 


and China have accepted it as their creed for reorganising their 
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economic and social life. Socialism has attracted millions of 
enthusiastic followers outside communist countries also and it has 
become a world movement in true sense of the term. 


But the opponents and critics of socialism also are very 
powerful. They point out that it kills individual initiative and 
freedom, reduces man to a “common herd”, results in the tyranny 
of the strong andthe shrewd over the ignorant and the weak and 
makes people materialistic not caring for higher values of life. That 
is why signs of reaction against socialistic institutions have recently 
appeared even in communist countries and many thinkers are trying 
to evolve a social system which may be devoid of defects and 
shortcomings of both the capitalism and the communism. 


In this context our attention is drawn to Swami Dayanand 
Saraswati (1824-1883), who was one of the most eminent leaders 
of Indian renaissance, that began early inthe nineteenth century. 
He was not only a reformer who initiated a powerful movement to 
regenerate India’s society and religion, but also a progressive 
thinker. Some of his views cn ‘government and social organisation 
are really progressive and original and he can certainty be placed 
among the savants and philosophers of the highest order: Dayanand 
Was a contemporary of Kar] Marx (1878-1878), and it is’ a 
remarkable fact that though hedid not get any cpportunity of 
coming into contact with the progressive thought of tne - West, he 
propounded some doctrines which are very near to the socialist 
ideology. Dayanand was the first Indian, who propagated the 
principles like “equal opportunity to all“ and “equality of all human 
beings“ in the modern age. He wasa profound Sanskrit scholar 
but had no English education. His teachings were not influenced 
by the ideas associated with the West. Whatever he preached was 
the result of his own original thinking -or of his rational and new 
interpetation of the Vedas and other ancient Hindu scriptures. 


The society envisaged by Dayanand is based on the 
principles of justice and equality: But it is not easy to have such 
a social system. For accomplishing this ideal, it will be necessary to 

, bring a fundamental change in the educational system. The boys 
and girls will have to be educated and trained in an. atmosphere 
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which may énable themi to forget their family ties and make them 
feé! as parts of alarger social organism. Education, according to 
Dayanand, should not be the privilege of the seiected few. It must 
be given to all, rich and poor, high or low. “There should be a law 
of the state anda custom of society that no man could keep his 
son or daughter at home beyond the age of five or eight years. 
They must send them to a residential school. And if they do not, 
they should be punished”, While ina residential school, “all 
should get the same kinds of clothes, food and beddings, whether | 
they be princes or of poor families. They should all live a life of ; 
austerity”. What more clear exposition of the doctrine of “equal | 
opportunity to all" can be possible. According to the scheme of Swami | 
Dayanand every one is to get equal opportunity to receive education 


and develop his inner qualities. Education was to be compulsory f 
and life in schoois was to be the same for everybody irrespective | 
of the status of his or her parents. The duty to impart education Í 
under equal and similar conditions to every one was to be that of i 


the state. “The state is ic see and arrange that girls and boys both | 
have to receive education from such age. Nobody should be | 
allowed under state regulations to keep his daughter or son at | 
home after the age of eight years. They must be sent to the 
tesidentiai schools and should not be allowed to marry before 
completion of education. 


The earliest age for marriage according to Dayanand is 
25 years for the boys and16 years for the girls. He wished the 
help of state power not to allow any one to marry earlier. The period 
from five or eight years to 25 years in case of boys and upto 16 in 
case of giris was compulsorily to be spent in residential schools 
where they were not to be permitted to come into contact with 
their parents. They had to regard teachers, as their father and 
mother, whose duty was to develop the inner qualities of their 
wards, The parents are not supposed to bear the expenses of 
education of their children. State and society must support every 
child, while he or she is receiving education in a residential 


s hai school. 
The entire education is to be free and compulsory, 


children losing 
` all contacts with their parents after completing the age of 5 or8 
at the latest. Having no contact with one‘s family, while 


ee : receiving 
edugation in a residential school, 


is necessary for fully developing 
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fhe inherent qualities and powers of the students. Children of the 
millionairs and the labourers, officers and peons, industrialists and 
peasants-all have to live together under the same roof, have to get 
the same food and clothes and are to be treated as equals while 
receiving education. In case they are permitted to have cantact 
with their parents and families, the children of the rich will 
themselves to be superior to others and the children of the poor 
will certainly develop a sort of inferiority complex in them. That 
is the reason why Dayanand gave much emphasis on not permitting 
students to come into touch with their families. 


So it is the first stage in building a-socialist society which 
according to Dayanand requires not only the sanction of public 
Opinion but also the use of state power. But Dayanand realised that 
equal opportunity to acquire education was not enough to build-a 
Society based on justice and equal opportunity. It was ‘possible 
that after receiving education one may go to his princely home-and 
enjoy all the comforts and privileges of a rich family, while“the 
other may go back to his poor family and may be forced to wage’ a 
relentless struggle for existence without regard to his “capabilities 
and work. So Dayanand ordained that the teachers of the residential 
schools under whose charge the boys and girls were required‘to 
spend their period of education were to decide what: was the real 
worth of their wards and to which class (intellectuals, adminis- 
trators and military men, business men and industrialists and 
manual labourers) of society they were to belong. For this very 
important purpose Vidya sabha (council of the Learned) shouldbe 

organised and this sabhais to decide what status or work is to be 
entrusted. So under the scheme of things ordained by Dayanand, 
individuals have no choice or freedom in deciding their career or 
Status in life. If the teachers or the Council of the Learned. found that 
a boy belonging to a rich industrialist family was capable of becoming 
only a manual labourer, he had right to the property of his father but 
had to work as decided by his teachers. Thus the status of a 
person Was not tobe hereditary, but was to be decided by the 
teachers according to his worth and aptitude. 


| Dayanand has nothing to say about the socialisation of the 
| means of production or about collectivism. Perhaps the problem of 


Reais lesa 
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private property never came before him. Being a Sanskrit scholar 
and philosopher, he was mainly concerned with regenerating 
Hinduism and raising his powerful voice against the evils of Indian 
society. But he was not blind to the more important problems of social 
justice and that is why he put forward a solution which is certainly very 
original. He was not against inheritance of property, but ‘who 
should inherit whom' was to be decided by the teachers who had 
been in close contact with their pupils and were ina position to 
decide whether a person was capable of managing and utilising 
‘the property of his parents in a manner that may be for the good of 
society Thus the inheritence was not to be necessarily from father 
to son. The Council of the Learned should have the right to decide 
who should inherit whose property and who should be allotted to 
whom as a son to continue his work as a trader, industrialist or farmer, 
Thus the right to property and inheritence was not to be absolute, 


This scheme of allotting work and status to individuals by 
the Council of the Learned and also their tight to decide who 
“should inherit whom evokes a question: “If a man has only one son 
“or daughter and that one happens to join another varna (class or 
“status), then who will attend to the needs of the parents. It will mean 
‘the end of family also. What arrangement you suggest in such 
cases ?” Tothis the answer of Dayanand is, ‘Neither there will be 
lack of attendance or loss of family, as they will get in exchange of 
their sons and daughters suitable heirs by the decision of the 
iCouncil of the Learned and the state organisation”. What a novel 
and original suggestion is this~to solve the problem of social 
justice ! One is to inherit property only if he is capable of managing 
‘and using it to the good of society. The right to belong to the family 
of one’s own parents and continue their work by inheriting their 
property or work was not to be absolute. In his own way, Dayanand 
raised his voice against individualism and tried to make every bodly 
subject to the control of society. Of course, Dayanand could not 
think of a classless society, but the classes that he envisaged were 


to be based not on birth or inheritence but On ones own worth and 
cepacity, 


lf the object is to establish a social 


: : system based on 
Justice and equality, © 


the ideas and doctrines of Swami Dayanand 
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can certainly be an alternative to Marxism. Inspite o of getting equal 
opportunity for education, all will not be equal in merits, intellectual 
attainments and capacity. So existence of classes in society is 


natural and unavoidable, The society visualised by Dayanand will 
have four classes: (1) persons engaged in intellectual pursuits and 
education, (2) military and administrative personnel, (3) porsons 
engaged in commerce, industry and agriculture, and (4) manual 
labourers. These classes may be termed as Brahmanas, Kshairiyas, 
Vaishyas and Shudras according to ancient Indian namenciature, 
These classes are different from castes and represent natural 
divisions in any society. All cannot be intellectuals, scientists, 
technicians or industrialists. All type of work is necessary for 
society and a particular work or job should be entrusted to persons 
best qualified to perform it. That is why classes are indispensable 
but there is no need of antagonism or struggle between them. In 


fact, the four classes detailed above are complementary to each 
other. 


The social system of Dayanand's concept gives full scope 
for individual initiative and permits people to earn money and to 
amass wealth. But they are not to have right of absolute ownership 
over the wealth or money thus earned. Their children also do not 
have absolute right to inherit property. 


Dayanand was a spiritualist and has faith in God. Though 
he gave much importance to worldly comforts and physical well 
being, he was not a materialist. In his view money-making was 
not the highest achievement of human life. That is why in his 
social system, the highest position or status in society is enjoyed 
by the Brahmans who shun wealth. When money is separated 
from power and respect, it looses its main charm. tf industrialists 
and businessmen earn more money and amass wealth that need not 
cause heartburning in intellectuals and administrators because — 
they would have the satisfaction of occupying higher status in | 
society and enjoying more power and respect. The plight of even © 
the manual labourers is not to be pitiable in Dayanand’s society 
In his own words, “itis a true fact that working people like the | 
peasents are the kings of kings”, and their interests are to be- 
| safeguarded by the state. It is true that the Shudras ar the manual | 


l | 
| | l 
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labourers wil! have less power and respect than the infellectuals 
andthe administrative personnel and will be much poorer than 
the industrialists and the businessmen, but they cannot blame 
others for this, When young, they also were given the same 
opportunity to receive education and to develop their inherent 
powers as anybody else, but if they failed to do so and were 
obliged to earn their livelihood by manual labour, it is only 
because they were not fit to do anything better. They can have 
the satisfaction that their children will have full opportunity to 
better their lot as they will be receiving the same education as 
the children of the wealthiest persons in the country, 


Ideas of Swami Dayanand, as outlined above, can 
certainly be developed into a sociali philosophy which may be 


presented as an alternative to the thought.of Marx and: Engles 
as developed by the communists. 


000 
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The Vedas 
De H. E Sod 


Vedas are known as four, 
The Rig, Yajur, Sam 
- And Atharva, regarded ever, 


Divine knowledge gem. 


Their nectar of truth, beauty 
And goodness, flows Upveda, 
Vedang, Nirukt, Aranyak, 


Brahman, Yoga, ‘Panishada. 


Wilson, Whitney, Dayananda, 
Sayan, Griffith, Maxmuller, 
Opened portals of Veda, 


Sharma, Jaidev, Damodar. 


Rigvedic Mandals ten, 
Describe wonders, beauties, 
Of nature, greatness God, 


Solemn chores of deities. 


Yajur Adhyays forty, 
Lay down duties ideal, 
And deeds of all beings, 


Enjoying life real. 
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Sam sings melodious, 


In Adhyays twenty one, | ; 
Wise ways of worship, prayer, s | 
Of omniptent one. 


Atharvan Kands twenty, | 
Apply. Vedic ways, Í 
Solving worldly problems, 


we 


“e 


For healthy, wealthy days. 


The Gyan, Bhakti, Karma, 
Reflections, meditations, 
Show underlying oneness, 


In worldly differenciations. 


Long cyclic rise and, fall, 
From Brham, of universe, 


i 
| 
| 
| 
Make Purush-Prakriti matter, ~ | 
| 
| 


Life, says Vedic verse. 
000 
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Vedic Ritual and the Upanishadas 
Dr. Narayan Sharmah 


Our culture is inherently oriented towards otherworldliness. 
A longing for heaven after death characterises most of our actions 
and decisions even though the consequent neglect and carelessness 
may make a hell of the present life itself. It appears that this outlook 
which lends a religious sanction to idleness, defeatism, escapims 
and lack of ambition came to acquire a particular charm for the 
Indian mind after the spread of Buchism. “Desire” is the mainspring 
of all suffering according to Budhims. But ‘desire’ is also the 
mainspring. of all actions. and struggles and achievements. The 
dazzling success of Budhism lent a definite credibility to the 
denunciation of desire. The mass-mind adopted it asa worthy 
philosophy. Later when Shankaracharya organized the Swami-order 
and Sanyas was presented as being the highest goal one could 
aspire for, this attitude came to acquire a permanence and finality. 


It is greatly to the credit of Maharshi Dayananda that he 
pointed out our blunder of having ignored our Vedic heritage. 
Swamiji drew the attention of the Indian-mind towards the message 
. of the Vedas. The Vedic spirit enthuses one to act and to achieve 
and to master. The Vedas exhort one to be always active and to 
work for prosperity and wellbeing, The negativists, however, find 
fault with the Vedic way of life. They call itas mere “Karma Kanda“ 
that seeks to keep us bound to the world and its worldly ways and 
that interferes with our search for God and salvation. They seek 
support from the “Upanishadas“ for their views. 


r This view is however, the outcome of our incomplete and 
partial understanding of the “Upanishadas’’ and also of the main 
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issues invotved. The ‘Vedas’ no doubt, prescribe yagyas and diverse 
rituals for the attainment of specific opjecis. The “Upanishadas’ 
deal mainly with God-realisation. But we must note that in 
‘Kathopanisnada’, Nachiketa was initiated into the mysteries of 
“Brahmajnana’’ only after he had received the expertise of 
performing Vedic ‘yagyas’. in Taittriya Upanishada we receive the 
commandment, “Devpitrikeryabhyam na pramditavyam’’. We are 
thus directed never to neglect the performance of ‘Yagyas’ for devas 
and pitris. The “Mundak Upanishada’’ categorically states 
“Teshamevaikam Brahmvidyam Vadet Shirovratam Vidhivadyaistu 
Cheernam’’. This means that Brahmvidya isto be imparted only to 
those who have preformed a particular vedic yagya. 


One may however pertinently ask asto why a person 
interested only in God realisation should exert and spend his time 
and resources for attainment of worldly ends. “Brihadaranyak 
Unanisnada’’ meets this objection fairly and also lays down the 
guiding principle, “Tametam Vedanuvachnam Brahmana 
Vividishanti Yagyen Danen Tapsanashken,“ meaning that the 
Brahmanas (aspirants for God-realisation) try to know God or 
Brahma through the study of the Vedas and the desireless 
performance of yagyas, charity and penance. The use of the word 
Anashaken which means without desire or selfinterest is significant 
and notable. 


In fact, Lord Krishna is also specific on this point in the 
‘Gita’. He also advises that yagyas, charity, penance etc., are not to 
be given upor ignored. These must be diligently performed for 
they lead: to blessedness. But the attachment to the fruits of 
actions has to be given up. The “Anashken’ of the ‘Upanishada‘ 
is same as the “Sangam Tyaktava Phalani Cha,“ of the Gita. 


The “Eeshopanishada” talks of the indispensability of 
Vidya and Avidya both for attainment of salvation, Shri Ramanuj 
Acharya interprets Vidya as Gyan and Avidya as Karma prescribed 
by the scriptures. Oneis the essential part of Sadhana and the 
Other is its practical or applied part. Performance of Karmas 
prescribed by the scriptures leads to the purification that is so 


necessary for maturing the Divine descent into the human x 
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vehicle possible. 


Bhagwan Ved Vyas has emphatically declared in his 
“Brahma Sutras” that, ‘‘Sarvopeksha Cha Yagyadishrutershanat.” 
This gives the idea that the preformance of Vedic Karmas like 
yagyas etc. is as much necessary for attainment of the ultimate 
knowledge as a riding-horse is necessary for going from one 
place to another. 


This brief study makes it clear that there is no fundamental 
conflict between the pursuit of the ultimate Truth and the struggle 
for our worldly ends. Only the attitude has to be “Nishkam”. The 
performance of the Vedic Yagyas and Karmas is essential as well 
as conducive to success in God-realisation and Salvation which 
the Upanishadas value so highly. 


000 
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Vedic Ontology 
Dr. J. D. Vedalankar 


Maharshi Dayananda, while establishing that the vedas 


are the fountain head of knowledge concerning God, Soul and 


Matter, also propounded that they contain material regarding 
Mathematics, Physical Sciences, Sociology, Ethics, Medicine 
etc. 


It may be that the modern vedic scholars have not so far 
on the basis of his findings, been able to do any further research 
work, yet it is abundantly clear that, thirty years before the advent 


` ofthe first aeroplane Swami Dayananda, on the basis of vedic 


hymns had narrated in his book “Rigvedadi Bhashya Bhumika“, 
that the vedas contained reference to the manufacture of such 
planes (Vayu Yan). At that time no European scientist had even 
dreamt of it. Yogi Aurobindo goes to the extent of saying that 
the vedas contain such scientific truths which are yet unknown to 
the modern scientists. y 
Swami Dayananda’s deep study of vedic literature has 
strengthened the belief that the vedas contain the earliest 
revelations of Rishis (seers) in a very brief form. These findings 
have, therefore, helped us to wipe out the misconception of some 


“mediaeval scholars, that Upanishadas are a reaction against the 


vedic thoughts. This belief has been falsified. Rather on the 
contrary it has been found that the vedas are in fact the real 


\ source of the Upanishadas. 


.. Swami Dayananda has propounded that philosophy of 
the vedas is realistic and is named as the doctrine of Trinity. 
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According to it God, Soul and Matter are three eternal identities, 
Just as the Upanishadas teach us that the God is one and one 
alone so do the vedas. They emphatically say that God Almighty 
is the only object of worship. He (God or Brahma) is known by 
various namas. He can have innumerable names according to his 
various qualities but this does not in any way prove the theory 
of polytheism. Rather on the contrary it proves Goc’s varied 
powers. In chapter 32nd of the Yajurveda and in 4th chapter of 
Shvetashvtar Upanishada it is laid down more clearly that God 
is known by various names viz., fire, sun, air, moon cicl. So also 
in the’ Rigveda it is stated that He is Indra, Varuna, Matrishwan and 
the learned invoke Him by various names®. We should know that 
God is only one with whom all the Devas (godheads) are identified. 
From the ibid verses of the Rigveda and Svetashvtar it is 
abundantly clear that God is one and one alones. 


Upanishadas admit the supremacy of the Vedas:- 
p p y 


All the Upanishadas believe inthe final. authority of the 
vedas, they do not decry or disparage it while establishing the 
oneness of imperishable God. Kathopanishada also admits that 
vedas preach for His attainment. The Brahman  Granthas 
(Brahmanic literature) also instruct to achieve God by reading the 
vedas. Mandukvopanishada mentions that God’s mouth is fire, sun 
and moon his eyes, the wide space or directions his ears and the 
vedas are his voicet. Rig, Sam and Yajur speak of His widely 
published knowledge. So the main Upanishadas categorically 
believe in the authority of the vedas5. Ishonanishada is almost 
a verbatim copy of the fortieth chapter of the Yajurveda, barring 
afew hymns. In fact these Upanishadas are the very essence 
of the vedas. The vedas are nectar and Upanishadas their extracted 
juice. Some references regarding this fact have already been 
quoted in the foregoing paras and some others shal! be quoted 
at their relative places. As already stated vedic realism/rationalism 
means Trinity (God, Soul, matter), and things evolved out of it6. | 


| 
| 
} 
i 


Having established that the Upanishadic thought is in no way | 
contrary to the vedas rather they admit their supremacy, we now 
proceed to prove that this Trinity (God, Soul and matter) iS | 
identically contained in the vedas and the Upanishadas. 
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Monotheism of the Vedas 


Upanishadas prove the Oneness of God. 
Shanker goes so far as to say that God alone is the Sole Truth 
and everything else is delusion. He is the primal as well as 
materiai cause of the universe. But if the vedas are to be considered 
as the source of the Upanishadas this contention falls because 
the vedas while establishing Monotheism vouchsafe the existence 
of Soul and Matter as the two additional eternal identities. 
Similarly on the basis of the vedic hymns, the Upanishadas 
admit the theory of Trinity. The only difference is that the vedas 
are like a vast ocean, the fountain head of all known by humanity. 
They deal everything in too brief a form whereas the Upanishadas 
deal with one subject matter viz., knowledge portion and they 
diluite on this portion only. : 


Acharya 


We shail deal with the contents of the Upanishadas at a 
later stage. Here we shall merely mention those matters which 
are common with the vedas relating to God. 


Just as the Upanishadas establish Monotheism so do 
the vedas, as would be observed by the’ following:- 


In this universe all objects whether unanimate or animate 
are enveloped by God”. i à 


He, who is the controller of the universe, the sole master 
of the heavenly bodies, the ruler of this earth and the Great Lord 
of lords, is called by the name Brahma in various hymns of 
the vedas8. 


He who realizes God (Brahma) can realize ail the planets 
because he becomes one with God who is minutest of the 
minute9. 


Those who are learned in vedic lore pray and express 
warm appreciation to that one Brahma (God)10. 


We invoke for our protection that Lord, who is the Sole 
‘master of all inanimate and animate, also guides our intellect11, 
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That Lord is called by the learned by various names viz 
fire, air, moon, Yama, Matrishwan etc! . 


While describing God the vedas say that He is formless 
(without any body), is purest of the pure, is without a nervous 
system, is faultless and is self born. 


Some Indian scholars under the influence of western 
thought and philosophy deny that the vedas deal with God. They 
believe that the concept of God came later during the development 
of Vedantic philosophy. However, some scholars do believe that 
a reference to God exists in the last portion of the. Rigveda13. 


But | consider this conception as utterly untenable because 
the vedas, in main, deal with the attainment of God. All the 
vedas establish the existence of Brahman openly or tacitly. 
Kathopanishada states that all the vedas sing His (God’s) songs 
He is called OM.Not only that even the vedantic philosophy 
accepts that the vedas sing the songs of God. In fact God 
mentioned in the vedas is not such a God from whom any other 
body is powerful. He is all powerful and the-deity of the deities. 
He is omnipotent and omnipresent. With all these facts it is 
hardly conceivable that the western scholars say that monotheism 
came from Drawida people. This is not supported by any argument. 
According to Dayananda, in the vedas neither there is Polytheism 
nor Kathenotheism. According to the interpretation of Dayananda 
the word “Devta” mentioned in these scriptures, means the one 
who always gives and does not take, who sheds light or 
Knowledge or who obeys his parents. This interpretation he bases 
on the authority of Nirukta. According to him the word Devia 
does not connote God. Thus it is clear that: in the vedas there 


is only one God (Brahma) who «is to be invoked or adorned 
and none else. 


Position of the universe during Dissolution 


__ Before this universe came into being what was its position 
and in what shape it existed? Who brought it into being? All 
these questions have been ably answered in the vedas. In the 
“Nasadiya Sukta” this subject has been dealt with in a beautiful 
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philosophical manner. Even western scholar of the prominence Mr. | 
Max Muller, who accepts the theory that the vedas have come down 

to us through great Rishis, accepts that this “Nasadiya Sukta“ ee 
was revealed to Rishis by God. Hereunder we deal with some of as 
the hymns contained therein. 


During dissolution (qegrągar) of universe, there was 
neither (aq) Being nor (aaa) Non-Being. The vacant space (a74 fxe) 
was not full of atoms. What was prevailing there? On whose | 
support it all then existed? Was there any exceptionally powerful 
force?14 


At that time there was neither life nor death. There was 
neither day nor night. God alone was there with his own natural 
power, alongwith matter in its latent state15, 


At that time the latent Molter was all covered with 
darkness. It was like water all in one, in an unknown state. By 
Lord's will power the latent matter began to become patentté. 


The rays of these three were running slantingly. All above 
and below, there was something indescribable and wonderful, 
they were containing potent force. On the other side Soul had 
the capacity to accept and was in full force17. 


In reality who knows, who can tell wherefrom this life 
came and how this universe with different varieties came into being. 
The sun and other illuminating objects came later. Now how can 
one know in what manner the universe was created'8. 


$ 

He, who has created this universe with all its diversities, is | s 

without any doubt, holding it. If he were not doing so, there would 3 
be all chaos. He is all prevailing and is controlling. O!, Friend 
Know Him, if you will not know Him it would be the greatest 


loss19. 


Under the influence of Acharya Shankar some of the 
modern scholars try to find out a link of Advaitvada from this 
Sukta. But the matter for consideration here is that inthis hymn 
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both (qq q Hga)being and non being are denied. If this hymn hag 
contained that before the existence of the world there was (aa) 
Thruth, then Acharya Shankar’s doctrine could find support. But 
since according to Shankaracharya the Truth (aq) did exist. 
Therefore, his theory does not stand to reason. Accordingly it is 
in the fitness of things to believe that here the word (aq) Truth 
means that this sat (prfxq) world was not there and the word Asat 
(aaa) means there was vacuum. (3j414@) Meaning thereby that 
there was not complete vacuum but the material cause of 
this universe was there in a latent state20. God’ with his will to 
create gave commotion and the universe came into being. 


Here it is clear that Acharya Sayana was influenced by 
Acharya Shankar's view. But in all probability Sayana did not fully 
understand the meaning of the word Sat (aq) as used by Acharya 
Shankar. He has differently interpreted this word from Acharya 
Shankar. 


In the vedas and Upanishadas the fact ef existence of 
this universe has been beautifully described in a philosophical 
way. Matter has been described as a beautiful ever moving tree. 
God and soul two friends are sitting on that tree. One (God) is 
sitting there without any attachment as an onlooker.. Whereas the 


soul is tasting its fruits and in consequence thereof undergoing 
pleasure and pain. 


: Both the vedas and the Upanishadas are in agreement to 
this fact that God is the controller of the universe. Besides the 
Nasdiya Sukt, in the Purush Sukt of the Yajurveda and Skamdh 
Sukt of the Atharvaveda certain details of the creation of this world 
are mentioned. According to the Purush Sukt the universe was 
created Gut of twenty one elements. After that sun and moon 
were created and thereafter human and other creatures are stated 
io have been created. Similarly in the Atharvaveda there is a 
description of the creation in the form of question and answers 
Hence we have seen that Swami Dayananda has founded the 
bedrock of realism/rationalism on the very authority of the vedas 
and the Upanishadas. Acharya Shanker has tried to interpret the 
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Upanishadas to prove his theory of Monism. But the philosophic 
interpretation of the Upanishadas can be the same as that of the 
vedas because they (Upanishadas) are a commentary of the vedas 
We have already discussed this fact that the Upanishadas believe 
that the vedas are the fountain source of knowledge and self 
evident. Besides Swami: Dayananda, modern scholar of the eminence 
of Dr. Radha Krishnan accepts the theory of the pre-existence of 
Matter. From the above analysis it has become abundantly clear. 
that the vedas accept the concept of realism. 


Swami Dayananda has given a new revolutionary 
thought of realism from the vedas contrary to the prevailing 
belief of mediaeval ages which had reduced the vedas as mere 
books containing religious practices. Now the vedas have come 
to be known as the source of complete knowledge which is 
needed for humanity. 


(Paper read in the 56th session of the Indian Philosophical 
congress held at Bhubneshwar From 27th to 30th Des.1 981) 
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Vedic Political Thought in 
Present day context 


Dr. R. D: Gupta 


Admittedly the Vedas are the first book in World's library. 
Whatever is the oldest in origin is always traceable to the Divine. 
In India they have believed through the millennium that Vedas are 
God's revealation to mankind for latter's guidance from the 
beginning of creation. Obviously real guidance should be available 
in all human activities. In line with the great Yarkacharya, 
Dayananda Saraswati propounded that Vedas contained the 
formative principles not only of spiritual concepts but of secular 
needs of the community also. He could not, therefore, miss the 
Politics in Vedas, 


The course which the civilizations are bound totreadin | 
the matter of Socio-political discipline, has been formulated and ` 
predicted by Athara Veda with meticulous clarity at Kand 4, Sukt 10, 
Mantra 1—13, 15/8/13, 15/9/1—3 and 19/4. | 


Etimologically the words gatna, saana and q Ud de 
referred in above Mantras stand for thesis, anti-thesis and synthesis 
through knowledge in terms of true Hegalian concept. 


Society starts with Vairaj (statelessness) i. e., auto- 
discipline but its liberty-quotient degenerates into license. The 
wisemen then gather to decide next course of action. There is 
~Uttkranti i. e., revolution in their thought, sex relations and marriage 
laws are formulated and family comes into vogue. Head of the 
family becomes the Sovereign to rule. This family system generates. 
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Nishkranti (fasprfra) into Parochialism and then wisemen again 
ponder to evolve new ethics of social discipline based on the 
similarities in mode of worship and there emerges Gotra system 
(ma Tela). Followers of one guru formulate a discipline under him. 
But good aspects of tribalism are also retained and the two 
systems are mixed up. A synthesis ensues. Gotra is made dependent 
on blood also. When Gotra system degenerates into theocracy there 
is again a revolution and fresh triangle starts. A discipline based 
on alignment of Dakshenagni (famfia) (Proficiency) is evolved 
and is designated as (Varna Vyavastha). But good aspects of 
tribalism and theocracy are also retained The professional trade 
unionism of Varna is thus converted into caste system in ultimate 
synthesis. The caste system brings its own curses and there is 
next revolution. They evolve sabha where total populance sits down 
to decide and rule. By way of its anti-thesis the direct democracy 
degenerates into mobocracy. 


New thesis starts. The Samiti comes .into being 
composed of elders, of elite and of sacrificing Rishi. They are 
respected. But Samiti degenerates into usurpation of its power by 
its temoporary President who becomes permanent boss-the Raja. 
The .Raja becomes autocratic. The next revolution brings Raja 
within the ambit of control of (@THA°T qafa e., his cabinet. The 
Government structure comes into being. It needs a territory to grow 
consummables for its subjects. The importance of land and its fauna 
and flora is realised. Patriotism in the form of love of Earth or Bhumi 
is created. Nationalism is born, Culture follows, Nationalism nationa- 
lises and culture spreads. Cultural protection/domination needs Army. 
Army creates territorils. Worlds sovereignity resides in combination of 
nationalities of one or similar culture and world supremacy (qpateac) 
results. An ideal world is born which is imitation of God’s sovereignity 
over the cosmos. It will be seen that the process of Thesis, antithesis 
and synthesis can best be represented by a right angled triangle. The 
(a wa Fz) knowledge is at hypotenuse each time. This is vedic Political 
Traitvad. The nearest approach to it was Hegel’s Dilectic. These 
9 triangles of Atharva veda have in fact created Aryan Nationalism. 
A true Aryan Nationality snould have therefore these attributes:- 

1- Obedience to its Marriage laws and consequent family system. 
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2- The Gotra or Pravar depending on way of worship ie., the 
Philosophic common content. 


3- The Verna System i.e., Distribution of functions by free will 
according to one’s proficiency. 


4- The Sabha i.e., Direct Democracy. 


5- The Samiti, i.e, The upper house of elites but teetotellers with 
power of applying brake. 


6- The temporary President with his cabinet. 
7- The Sacred tand. 


8- The army. 


9- Its internationali allies based on similar cultural values derived 


from Vedas through languages akin to or derived from vedic 
Sanskrit. 


Dayananda Saraswati pleaded for the 9 items in their 
original glory, It starts from the sanctity of marriage to control sex, the 
monogany and the resultant family system. He believed in intrinsic 
family upto 3 generations and opposed its expansion further upto 
21 generations for heirship by subtle process of -institution of 
Shradha, Tarpan and, Jalodak. Where there is no heir among the 
descendents of one grandfather, the property must revert to state 
instead of to the artificial Sagotra or Sapind ete. In place of cast 
system he restored Varna System based on profession and not on 
birth. He advocated for Direct Democracy of Gram Sabha expanding 
through 3 tiers into National Assembly. He pleaded .for a powerful 
Upper House with veto powers but being composed of the learned 
teetotallers with no axe to grind. The President or Raja had to be 
temporary and bound by the advice of his cabinet. All of them were 
to adhere the land of their birth as gift of God to them. Dayananda 
believed that state Apparatus there must be. It cannot be abolished 
nor must it wither way. However the power of state was to be 
divided into 3 organs according to vedas. 


1-Legislative Body (gaia aur) 
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2-Executive Body (Vrari QAT) 


3-Autonomous Body controlling Education and Employment 
(fata ast) 


The vedic conception guarantees equality only in education 
and during its pendency. The education was to be in Gurukula where 
children of age group 3-25 shall get it in residential Ashram insulated 
from their families. The Kulpati would fix the profession of each 
student at the end of his educational carrier. After that the students 
so assigned will take vow to eleminate (1) Ignorance, (2) Injustice 
and (3) Insufficiency of consummable articles from the society. Those 
who cannot take such vow shall work as assistants to the three 
groups taking the vow. On leaving the Gurukula, these youngesiers 
shall work according to their capacity and quality and shall get 
according to their work and not according to their need. What shall 
prevail be quality and not equality, There shall be no punishment or 
discrimination without reason, 


Dayananda Saraswati (1832-1883) proposed to apply these 
basic principles to Indian situation, He had faith in the destiny of 
India. He saw the whole and conducted some portion of the struggle 
of 1857 against foreign domination. After a lapse of some years, he 
reappeared on Indian scene in 1863. He worked and restored the 
bygone confidence of Indiain its old glory, in its God-revealed 
religion and philosophy, in its language and culture, in its diet and 
dress and above allin its old-age tradition of freedom and of 
regaining it sooneror later in case of eclipse. He pleaded for | 
complete independence in his grand book ‘Satyarth Prakash 
published in 1873 in Banaras and again in 1883 in Maharana’s 
Udaipur state, He reviewed the old Sanskar & Parva of the country © 
and argued for its institutions of Marriage, family, Varna, Sabha, | 
Samiti etc. He went to the Rajas, to the Pundits, to the Military- | 
barracks and to the common man and established Aryasamaj in 1875 | 
to achieve his objectives. He gave it aname, a menifesto of Ten Rules, — 
a constitution of democratic decentralism, a flag a . He 
visualized a free India with its frontiers far and a RS o ; 
culture establishing itself in the world. He had only 9 years to liv@ | 
thereafter to make Aryasamaj a vehicle for re-establishment of Aryan 
Rashtra and Aryan Values. He died in 1883 just one year before the 
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founding of Indian National Congress by English educated patriotic 
Indians. 


Dayananda Saraswati was contemporary of Mill, Herbert 
Spencer, Praudhan, Marks-Angles, Mazinnee, Gobineu and Bentham. 
But he did not get English education and his source of knowledge 
were the Vedas and allied Sanskrit literature and therefore the 
progressiveness in his views and programmes cannot be attributed 
to the Western Political Thought. The group of English educated 
Indians who drew their inspirations in patriotism from French/ 
American or later even Russian Revolution joined Indian National 
Congress originally started by A. O. Hume, a retired Civilian with 
concurrence of British Cabinet. The British preceived the Congress as 
a safety valve where educated Indians could talk out their grievances 
against the Raj after initial singing of the “God - Save - the king’. 
The congress took 45 years when in 1929 at Lahore its President 
Jawaharlal Nehru could get approved a resolution on complete 
independence as its goal. Thus we find two undercurrents in our 
National life—one started in 1875 and the other in 1885. The former 
believed in convessing oid values and a thiestic/rural environment 
and the later in imposing Western values, secular and often an 
athiestic concept based on industrial and materialistic civilization. 


The Constitution of India has to be amended to bring in 
new concepts of citizenship of family, of Samiti, of patriotism and 
of cultural dominance and checkmate the alien atheistic and 
materialistic inroads into it. The AryaSamaj with its network of 
institutions, branches, press, elite, leaders of 100 years experience 
of public work may one day embark on this mission. 
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Moral Philosophy of 
The Upanishads 


Dr. Abheda Nand 


The ethics of the Samhitas and Brahmanas may be roughly 
characterised as hedonistic. They prescribed domestic and social 
duties, penances and sacritices, and promise pleasure here or 
hereafter as reward. Their criterion of duty, the end of existence with 
them, is pleasure; they see nothing higher. The worshippers of the 
one infinite’ God must have felt very early the insufficiency of this 
view of life for the higher needs of the soul. They must have felt 
after something intrinsically good, and not good merely for the 
pleasure ‘derived from it. In the Kathopanishad, probably one of the 
earliest of the Upanishads, we already find the distinction between 
the pleasant and the good clearly laid down. Mrityu says to his 
interlocutor, Nachiketa, “The good is one thing, the pleasant 
another. These two bind man in different ways. He who accepts the 
good obtains the true well-being and he who prefers the pleasant 
loses his highest good1.’‘ 


The good consists in seeking the absolute, the Infinite, the 

Soul of souls. He is the true self of all. Every one should try to know — 

him and be united to him. The search after Brahman, the Absolute — 

Self, comes out as the one absolute duty, the substance of which all 

other duties are forms. The Divine or absolute standpoint, the 
consciousness of unity with Brahman, becomes the criterion of right 

the measure with which the value of all actions is to be measured, 

| the ideal condition in which there is no sin, no sorrow. “He who see3 
gi all things in the Self, says the lsopanishad, and the self in all things: 
hence hates no body.“2 Again: “When all things have become th® 
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wise man's self, where is illusion and where is sorrow to him who 
sees unity?’’3 The Being with whom the unity was thus sought, and 
unity with whom constituted the ideal of perfection, is not, with our 
theologians, a purely intellectual Being, far less a mere metaphysi- 
cal abstraction of Being, as is sometimes represented by 
superficial critics. He is, to them,a moral Being, a Person, of 
perfectly holy will, the Teacher, Guide and Saviour of finite souls. 
“That Person“, says the Svetasvatara, “is the great Lord; he is the 
mover of the heart, the guide to the holy, supreme place, and an 
inexhaustible Light.“4 (Ill. 12) “Man is saved“, says the same 
Upanishad, “by perceiving himself in the Soul who is the Giver of 


holiness, the Destroyer of sin, the Lord of glory, the Immortal, the 
Support of all things.‘’5 


This view of nature and life, at once metaphysical and 
ethical, revolutionizes the previous ethics—the ethics of selfishness. 
The real self of man is not individual, but universal. It is therefore 
wrong merely to seek individual satisfaction. The pursuit of selfish 
desires obstructs the true vision of the soul and impedes its union 
with the Absolute. The old religion of penances and sacrifices was 
therefore condemned, or retained only as a lower discipline 
calculated to divert the mind from the grosser pleasure of the visible 
world and draw it to supramundane objects. The Mundakopanishad, 
after speaking of sacrifice as a duty, says, “These boats in the form 
sacrifices, consisting of eighteen members, (i.e., sixteen priests, the 
performer of the sacrifice and his wife), in which the lower duty has 
been prescribed, are weak. Those who commend this (i.e., this lower 
duty) as the good, become subject to old age and death again. 
Those who are ignorant, and yet consider themselves as wise and 


learned, those fools suffer much and wander like blind people led by 
the biird.”6 (I, Mundaka, 11,7,8) 


Though the lower code of duties 


1 
was not altogether 
discarded, the motives to which it 


appealed was condemned 
uncompromisingly. The rites and ceremonies prescribed in the old 


code may be performed, but it must be done without any desire 
for reward here or hereafter. They should be prformed merely 
as purificatory disciplines or as means of showing respect to the 
gods. The same unselfish motive, the same sense of duty for duty’s 
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sake should guide the performanceof domestic and social duties, 
The object of all is to purify the heart, to discipline the mind, 
to bring all the propensities of the soul under the control of 
Reason. The natural, lower life of man, which is under the guidance 
of the senses and the intellect, takes no cognizance of the higher 
life open to Reason alone,. the life in union with God. Hence the 
reign of Reason is to be established both within and without, in 
the inner life of thoughts, feelings and desires, and the other one 
of practical conduct. “He whose charioteer is Reason’’, says the 
Katha, and whose reign the manas, reaches the end of the path 
the highest position of the All-pervading 7.” “When all the desires“ 
says the same Upanishad, “that have taken hold of man’s heart are 


destroyed, then he becomes immortal, and obtaines Brahman even 
here.8 


In accordance with this ideal, even those just begin the 
study of the Upanishads, the very initiates into the higher code 
of life represented by them, were made to adopt certain disciplines 
some habits of thinking and acting which were gradually defined 
and laid down. under the name of the Sadhana Chatustaya, the 
four-fold discipline. These are Nityanitya Vastuviveka, the discrimi- 
nation of things permanent and transitory; Ihamutra-phala- 
bhogaviraga, nonattachment to the rewards of actions, earthly or 


heavenly; Samadamadisadhana-sampat, disciplines beginning with | 
Sama and Dama; and Mumuk Shutvam, the desire for deliverance. 


The disciplines classed under the third head are Sama, the 


drawing, away of the mind from things earthly; Dama, the 


restraining of the external senses; Uparati, giving up, for the sake 


of attaining the higher knowledge, the duties prescribed in the 
lowe? code; Titiksha, patiently bearing the sufferings caused by 


heat, cold and ; Samdhanam, the concentration of, the mind in 


higher things by giving up sleepiness; and laziness; and Sradha 


faith in all higher things.9 


The strong tendency to monastic life which is visible 


among certain classes of Vedantists, and which finds expression 
in Vedantic writings of post-Buddhist times, is conspicuous by | 
its absence in the Upanishads. There are, indeed, isolated passage 
here and there, in wihch .monastic life is prescribed or praised 
but most of the writers show a delightful contentment with 
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S. domestic life and many ignore the very existence of monasticism i 
d, as a part of the routine of life. Here, for instance, are two outline | 
of views of the principal duties of life in which there is no mention 
ce of monastic seclusion even at the last stage of life. In the Taittiriya 
er Upanishad, a Vedic teacher, at the end of his lecture on the l 
he Vedas, thus instructs his pupil in the duties of life,- “Speak the f 
in truth. Practice virtue. Do not neglect the study of the Vedas. | 
ne Having paid his honourarium to your preceptor, (i.e, having ' 
he returned home at the close of your studies) do not cut off the line 
yth of children (i.e, do marry and bring up a family). Do not swerve from | 
Si the truth. Do not swerve from virtue, Do not swerve from the f 
are good. Be not indifferent to the attainment of greatness. Do not | 
en neglect your duties to the gods and to your parents. Honour | 
your mother as a goddess. Honour your father as a god. Honour | 
your preceptor as a god. Honour your guest as a god. Do those i 
the deeds which are commendable, and not those which are | 
ce otherwise. Imitate our good deeds, and not those which are | 
nes otherwise. Those Brahmans who are superior to us should be | 
ned honoured by you with seats (on their coming to your house). Give | 
the alms with a willing heart. Do not give with an unwilling heart. | 
mi- Give wisely. Give with fear (of God). Give with a sympathetic | 
la- heart. If you feel any doubt about rites or practical morals, | 
J or follow, in such matters, those wise, pure-hearted and pious | 
vith Brahmanas, whether employed or unemployed, who live in the | 
nce. neighbourhood. As to those rites or morals which are condemned | 
the by some. follow, in such matters, those wise, purehearted and | 
the pious Brahmans, whether employed or unemployed, who live j 
ake in the neighbourhood. This is the commandment. This is the precept. i 
the This is the purport of the Vedas. This is the direction. This should 
by be cone. This should be followed”’.10 
| in) 
dha, The Chhandogya Upanishad closes with. the following i 
summary of life's duties, “One who studies the Veda at his 
preceptor’s house according to rule, and does his duty to the 
sible preceptor completely, and then returning home, settles as a 
sion householder, and sitting in a clean place, studies the Veda and 
5 by initiates sons or pupils into pious lives, who devotes all his senses 
ages to the self and refrains from giving pain to any creature except in 
ised | sacred places (where some pain must be causedin the shape of 
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asking for alms), and a person living in the stated manner reaches the 
world of Brahma at the close of his life, and does not return, does 
not return11.“ It is curious that this significant passage was, in 
later times, tortured by the extreme defenders of monasticism 
into meaning that the life of a householder is intended for 
those only who merely read the Vedas but do not understand 
their purport. 


The great Yajnavalkya, who lived asa householder, but 
who seems to have retired to the forest at an advanced age, gives 
utterance to some very valuable thoughts on the way in which one 
should live as domestic and social being, on the place of human 
affections in relation to the love of God. Maitreyi, one of his two 
wives, having refused to be contented with the offer of mere earthly 
treasures atthe time of Yajnavalkya’s retirement and asked for 
instruction on the life eternal, he is overjoyed and complimenis her 
by saying,” You are surely dear to me, but you have increased my 
love for you (by asking this question)”. He then goes on, “Surely, 
the husband is not dear for the sake of the husband, but of the Self 
is the husband dear, Surely, the wife is not dear for the sake of the 
wife, but for the sake of the Self is ihe wife dear. Surely, sons are 
not dear for the sake of sons, butforthe sake of the Self are sons 
dear.” In the same way, Yajnavalkya speaks of riches, domestic 
animals, the worlds, the gods, the Vedas, the creatures, and all 
things generally as dear not for their own sake, but for the sake of 
the Self. That this Self is not Our small 
point of hedonistic ethics, but the 
common self of all, appears from what follows this enumeration of 
finite things that are dear to us. On the knowledge of this Self”, 
Says Yajnavalkya, “all things are known. Those who suppose any 
thing to be out of the Self are forsaken by all things, i.e., are in 
utter darkness as to their nature. These gods, says the teacher in 
unmistakable terms, these Vedas, all these creatures, all this is the 


Self”’.12 The love of God, then, is the object to be realized by all 
demestic and social duties. 


individuality, the central 
infinite, universal Self, the 


The spirit 
service rendered io 
the following parabl 


in which man should be served,—that every 
man is really rendered to God,—will appear from 
ein the Chhandogya Upanishad, which reminds 
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one of Christ's words in speaking of the last judgment-“Verily | say 
unto you, in as much as ye have done it unto one of the least of 
these my brethren, ye have done it unto me.“ “When Saunaka of 
the family of Kapi,“ says the Upanishad, “and Abhipratari of the 
family of Kakshasena, were being served in their meals, an 
anchorite begged alms of them, but they did not give him anything. 
He said, “There is a God who devours the four great gods; he is the 
Preserver of the world. O you of the family of Kapi, O Abhipratarin 
mortals do not see Him who exists in many forms, Him for whom 
all this food is being prepared, you have not given it. “Then Saunaka 
of the family of Kapi meditated, and approaching the anchorite said, 
“The Creator of gods and the other creatures, he whose teeth are 
indestructible, he who eats all things, who is wise,—those who 
know him declare his great glory—he who, not eaten by any one 
else; eats all,—we, O anchorite, worship him. Then, ‘addressing his 
servants he said, “Then they give him alms‘’.13 


There are, in the Upanishads, certain passages of doubtful 
import which have sometimes been made too much by the opponents 
of Hindu philosophy, These passages seem to mean, to the 
superficial reader, that there is really no distinction between virtue. 
and vice, and that one who has known Brahman is at liberty to do 
what-ever he likes. Now, if such passages occurred in works which 
were elsewhere silent on or indifferent to morals, the construction 
put on them by the critics in question would be unobjectionable. 
In that case the immoral tendency of the Passages would not admit 
of any doubt. But occurring, as they do, in works the writers of 
which call upon their readers, at every turn, to abjure wicked deeds 
and desires, and who would not be contented with anything 
short of the utter eradication of egotism and an unbroken union 
with the All-holy, it seems, little short of preversity to represent. 
them, as some have done, as indications of an unholy libertinism 


resulting from a certain philosophical extravagance. To one who 
would not shut his eyes against the i 


D l rigorous course of moral 
and spiritual discipline prescribed. everywhere in the Upanishads, 
these passages would seem 


to admit of the following 
explanation. In the first place, they are protests against the 
selfish motives that dictate popular morality the desire for obtaining 
rewatd and avoiding punishment which is fostered by the 
Karmakanda of ihe Veda itself. By saying that the wise man, 
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d, avoids both virtue and vice, the Upanishads 


he whio knows Go morality, above the 


ises above popular 
mean that such a man ris 
desire for reward and the fear of punishment. Secondly, these 


: i to which the mi 

passages indicate the purely aa Se ie ick a 
is raised by conscious union with God, : eain 

all considerations of personal gain and loss, and so perfec i me” 
with the Universal, that if one were to do even an sea ay sinful 
act from such a standpoint, no sin would or should Us imputed to 
him. This does not mean that good and bad deeds are ail the samo 
as the MOES that dictate sinful acts to ordinary mortals-the motives 
in which the sinfulness of the acts consists—absent in Hoe person 
living in the constant union with God, he cannot be said to incur 
sin even if he does such acts, In this case, there would be no 
sinful motive, and hence no imputation of sin. Thirciy, such 
expressions of the absence of difference, even the difference 
between virtue and vice,.are intended to emphasise the fundamental’ 
unity,—the unity of God—underlying all things. Such a passage—a 
very striking one—is that which is seen in the Brihadaranyaka, IV, 
3, 21,22, in which the soul of the devotee, embraced by the 
Infinite, is said to see no inside and outside, and to it, a father 
becomes no-father, a mother no-mother, a thief no-thief and so on. 
Such expressions are inteded not to ignore differences, but to 
emphasise the underlying unity in which all things, however great 
their differences, rest and are in that sense one. The same purpose, 
that of emphasising the fundamental unity of all things, finds 
expression in another form, in the form of a trustful contentment 
with life as a whole, notwithstanding our moral failures and 
disappointments,—a contentment airsing from the faith that the 
final disposal of things is in the hands of God, in whose all-seeing 
eyes there is no absolute evil, and who makes even evil the 
Stepping-stone to good. It is Such faith that seems to have 
dictated the passage, for instance, at the end of the third valli 
of the Taittiriya Upanishad, in which the Writer disparages vain | 
regrets and says that one who knows the unspeakable bliss of — 


Brahman satisfies himself by looking at both Virtue and vice from 
the standpoint of the self. ; 


It must however be confessed t 
passages in the Chhandogya and the 
explanation just given does not apply, 


hat there are one or two 
Brihadaranyaka to which the 
and the admission of which 
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into the Upanishads is really a mystery unless We attribute it to a certain 
oversight of the early compilers. We refer to section 13 of the second 
prapathaka of the Chhandogya and parts of the fourth Brahmana 
chapter VI, of the Brihadaranyaka. The passages are diametrically 
Opposed to the whole spirit of the Upanishads and it is incredible 
that they could be composed by any ony really connected with the 
movement represented by them. The Upanishads named as well as 
some others are evidently compilations and contain protions of 
varying spiritual worth Besides, the section of the Brihadaranyaka 
in which the passage in question occurs—and it occurs there in a 
far more objectionable form than in the Chhandogya is evidently a 
later addition. The whole tenour ofthe section, apart from the 
particular passage referred to, suggests a certain lowness of taste 
and the prevalence of superstition and ritualism. {t would not 
perhaps be far from the truth, therefore, to fix its composition at a 
time when the tide of old spirituality had ebbed away, and it had 
become possible for persons who would be disowned by the old 
rishis to step occassionally into their holy seats. 


Refe ences: 


1- Kathopanishad 1. Il. 2. 
2- Ibid. Il. Iv. 9. 

3- Ibid. H. vl. 14 

4- isopanishad 6. 


5- Ibid. 7. 
6- Svetasvatara 218, lil. 12. 
7- lbid. I!I. 10. 


8- Mundaka Up. II. 7. 8. 

&- Kathopanishad Ii. IV. 9. 

10- Ibid. Il. vl. 14. 

11- Sankara’s Commentary on Vedanta Sutras 1.1.1. 
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14- Brinadaranyaka Up. Il. lv. 3. 
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Democracy In Vedic Era 
J. S. Sengar 


Despite monarchy in Vedic Era, the practical form of the 
king was absolutely democratic. Power/Authority was vested in 
the people, not in the crown. The existence of the king fairly 
depended upon people's favour. He was acclaimed as king till his 
deeds, sacirfices, services towards country, valour and patriotism 
were approved by the people. The people elected their king after 
examining his merits. Later the priest delivered sermons to the 
King. He was apprised of his rights & duties. He was sworns to 
remain loyal towards his country and the people. Thus it is quite 
evident that the kingdom was entrusted to the King by the people. 
Whenever the offer was given, the King was made Known of his 
duties. The Kingdom was bestowed on the King after he had 
been found worthy of it. This becomes clear from the illustrations 
cited below that had there been hereditary monarchy, the necessity 
to secure the Kingdom from the people would not have aroused. 
Though there have been such traditions that if the son of a King 
was found worthy and deserving, he was chosen successor to 
the throne, but the mutual confidence and nearness in thought 
between the King and his subjects was paramount. 


gine King has no separate entity from the royal insti- 
tution, instead, he was an integral part of it—This an ancient 
belief of India. At the time of coronation, he chants this Mantra: 


| FiA Use Fatal, Mana soit | 
iH ag aai a, fafaga: 11 G73 Roiz) 


That the king has no separate existance, his body consists 
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£ 


of the country and her people. The country is his . Back and the 
various kinds of his subjects represent various parts of his 
body. 


It is apparent from the above quoted hymn that he was 
made acquainted with the fact that the country and the people 
are his body. If they suffer from any trouble or distress, it is none 
but the king, who is suffering. Both, the people and the king have 
the same interest. The relation between the king and his people 
was very close. The king realised that he was simply a paid 
servant: and it was his duty to protect them in return. At the time 
of coronation, the king would speak thus :— 


aaa a me Ad Ya: | (mda 10-9&E-X) 


“ O, my peonia | am dependent upon you for my etl 
| can accomplish my duties with splendour.‘ It was presumed 
that the people would look after the welfare of the king. 


: The ablest man in the country was elected king. It was 
not necessary that he should belong to royal family—This appears 
in several chapters those deal with the king, in Veda. In due 


course, the tradition to elect the worthiest man of the royal family 
‘became popular. The king can not choose his heir at his sweet 


will. He, who has the consent of the people. will become the succe- 
ssor. Thus the worthiest man was elected king. 


g AT aai aaa fasrafey. | 
eat gant ga faust moa wary ul (eae q0-9&E- ) 


“ The aspirant. after this honour would speak to the priest,” 
| am the worthiest among all the natives. | can resist my rival's 
attack and conquer my foes. ‘Fherefore you make me your king and 
perform the coronation rites. This illustration provides ample ‘support 
to the fact that a man who comes of a royal family is not predistined 
to become the successor, He, who. was able to accomplish 


_the liabilities of the country, was. elected king by the order of the 


Veda, the God. 
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66 
gq Sar mares gae Tad Aaa , Hat SACRA, ASA AA Tsay 
ZATA gay | 


gug Gal ATA TA acà faa ug ASAT UAT 1 (AJAT E-vo} 


He, wo has no rival and tne whole country supports him, 
may be elected as king for the advancement, prosperity and wea- 


Ith of the country and let all the people say that we have elected 
our king, the son of that father and that mother. Therefore, he, 


who possessed all the above virtues, was elected king. Veda, the 
God preaches, the people to say this and the peopie, addressing the 
king, would say :— 


aT ma gitan ara gias sad UEA fam Ager | TET: 
eo al ama al wå al maT i (a30 s-22) 


The chief of the people would speak thus :— O, mother 
land, we bow before Thee. O dear land of our birth, our sincere 
salutation to thee. O king, you rule our land, we make you our 
king for the growth of agriculture and for the welfare and prote- 
ction of the country men. 


AAMT WAT AAI AIA | Sex cay IANN A N| (43fo45-&5) 


We make you king to protect us from the enemies, It is 
apparent that he, who is the defender of the country, a wellwis- 
her of his subjects and is able to Strengthen the economy of the 


country, deserved to become a king. Thereafter, he appeals to 
his subjects to bestow kingdom on him. 


Tiada USAT UST aT eer | 
Maaa Weer ULHA |. 
FERET USAT USA aa carey | 
TATT qeza qzn | 
e a aa 
mfrstey arza UEH a | 
madea ziRT Uea | 
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FATA TZAT Wena 1 
favagaea qezaT aeia | 


agaga: geaen Mmaa qaan | 
aaga: Sat daai aa afaa zadt: 11 (ago qo-%) 


“O learned people, like sun, you are the giver of 
kingship, Bestow kingdom on me, you give pleasure to all 
persons. You are mighty and the protector of the cows and other 
animals You are mighty and the protector of the people. You are the 
protector of all the animate and inanimate subjects. You are the 
ruler of the kingdom. You bestow kingdom on me.“ Afterwards 
the aspirant seeks the attention of his subjects and speaks 
further—''O people, you are brave. You are amiable to all. Bestéw 
this huge kingdom on me, and let this country be inhabited 
by you free from all fears and making yourselves powerful and 
potent, “It is quite obvious that the country belonged to the 
people, not to the king. While offering the kingdom to the king 
the people would speak thus:- 


ae Us aaa RaR | (Ao & 2&) 


“Ne make him king for the defence of country, who 
treats his subjects patiently and peacefully and displays his 
wrath like divine fire againts his enemies“. Further the priest 
blessing the king, says:- 


arara tse agada fafa sis famata fata | 
qaiea usd sfam g aag saaan Hag | (aad. 2-¥-4) 


“O king, we bestow the kingdom on you. You are the 
protector of the people and let this throne be occupied by you. 
Let all men from all directions acclaim you as their king, and 
bow before you. You are the ruler of this country. You occupy 
the highest place of the country and make us wealthy and 
prosperous. 


At one place the priest, bestowing blessing on the 
king says:- 
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68 HE, 
dag a aa faa: | a343 é-5) 
j i m 
“O King may, the masters. of all sciences appoint you for m 
f i OY ag € 
| this supreme royal position., ii r 


pe, rot. By 
garg car shasta: saam: Agvet 1 ; t 
zand aand farani T I (AAFo 3-3-4) F: 


“O King, may all men of the nation and all of your 
friends accept you as their king. May the divine objects like the 
cloud and the fire bestow happiness on your people.“ It is cleat b 
from the above example that the King was elected by the people and Hk 
when the people had chosen their king, the priest would say again: 


aut aa agaa | 
gq faust aat aise i (adao y-2-5) 


“O King, we have decided to bestow this kingdom up 
on you. So you accept it. Come to the throne like a lion and 
conquer all directions so that people may choose you for 


their country. “The King was appointed by the people. Vyas, the 
God says:- 


aega ua afda | j f 


i That it is the responsibility of the country to appoint a | 
a King and perform the coronation ceremony. The priest delivers 


sermons to the king. It proves that the king was appointed by 
the consent of the people. 


aaraa gaa fara: 1 
| fasrecat aa ameg maareqfaana I (IAS 4o-4vR-2) 


“O king, 


be immovable and ste: 
a z e 
choose you and teadfast. Let all the*peopl 


don't let the kingship “fall away*’:- 


a g Tag a ae i i | 
a O H RA gig afm afe var aq i (I3. q5-¥s) 
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The priest says, “O king, it is incumbent upon you to 
make Brahmans, Kshatriyas, Vaishyas and Shudras prosperous and 
may they progress under your Kingship. “The king was 
responsible to his subjects: Such examples: are found ‘in the 
Vedas. é i į l 


aa wusftasarecatsar STAR | 
fasai sar STAT (Asfo &-2K) 


“O noble king, you rule over your subjects and may you 
be governed by your subjects. “It reveals the facts that the 
king was also governed by his subjects and public conscience 
was paramount. At the time of coronation, he had to take a 
vow that he would administer the country in consonance with 
the consent of the people. At one place the priest delivers 
sermons to the king:- 


aea an gaa foarqrat dif AAT | 
waa Aa fader aai hanse i (age 5-40) 


“Q king, our friend, thou perform thy duties according 
to the wishes of the learned persons.“ Such examples occur in 
the chapters of the Veda that the king was not free to do any 
thing at his will that went against the welfare of the people 
and he was responsible to his subjects. He would assure the 
people with a vow:- : 


aaa Aaga ot adi gasai | (eae 10-985 -2) 


The priest would give water to the king and the king, 
looking at the water would say :- “i will lead this country to 
prosperity. That is why | looked at the water.” This custom of 
taking a vow having the water of Holy Ganga on the palm is 
still prevalent in India. This evidence provides ample proof that 
the monarchy was not in existence in Vedic Era. 


The practical form of the king was democratic and the 
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king was responsible to his subjects. The king in- the Vedi 
period was more democratic, as is described in tha Vedic hymn; 
than the Prime—Minister of present India. He is a servant of 
people and to defend the country is his foremost duty. His 
happiness lies in the happiness of his people. This sacred feeling 
of the king in the Vedic Era was quite prevalent. But the right 
to elect the king was solely vested in the hands of learned 
people who were concerned with the welfare of the country and 
never yielded to any temptation or pressure while taking 
healthy decision. 


0.00 


Pe ee 
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Book Reviews 


1- YOGIC MANAGEMENT OF ASTHMA AND DIABETES: 
Dr Swami Shankerdevanand Saraswati, M.B.B.S.; Publisher: Bihar 
School of Yoga, Monghyr. Pages : 164, 2nd Edition; 1979: Price: 
Rs. 30/- 


The author Swami Shankerdevanand, an M.B.B.S from 
Sydney stepping beyond the conventional limits of Allopathy, has 
tried to blend medicine and yoga into an unified system of 
therapy to better serve the needs of asthmatics and diabetics. The 
book has three parts bearing the headings—Asthma and Yoga; 
Syllabus of a Yogic training course for Diabetes and Practices 
(followed by the Appendix). 


The first part starts with the personal childhood 
reminiscences of the author describing how from psycho-traumatic 
experiences of the school age he developed asthma which could 
Not be subsided by medicines upto his joining the medical course 
when he came to know of yoga which practised, thoroughly 
cured him. Another case of his childhood girl friend describes how 
her Psychic-traumas experienced due to the behavioural exigencies 
ees led her develop asthma and getting away from parents 
ade aa a automatic cure. Thus the author establishes that 
nates RMR oaekats disorder and its roots lie in the mind 
following ses x one must begin to effect a cure. In the chapters 
Sh at ADA atter some basics about asthma, its probable 

4 eSþiratory system, medical and other treatments, and 
fasting have been explained in a very brief and sketchy 
inexhaustive to the beginning students 
Profession, but it serves well the Curiosity and 


Unders 3 7 
tanding of the patient and the general reader. 
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The asthmatic feels difficulty in breathing out abecause 
the air is usually trapped inside while exhaling. Psychologically 
it reflects an inability to give one-self to others and to the 
world which is due to some subconscious fear or memory of 
past traumatic experiences. Yoga techniques not only make him 
aware of his abnormal behaviour patterns but systematically work 
his way through them. For this, specific Hatha Yoga cleansing 
kriyas, asanas, pranayama and relaxation exercises are 
recommended in a separate chapter of Yogic treatment. 


The second portion of the book starts with the descriptions 
of the symptoms of diabetes and the sugar metabolism of the body. 
The author Swami Shankerdevanand recommends to carry out the 
Yogic treatment along with medical aid in the beginning. He gives 
a course program in which meditation shankhprakshalan, yoga-nidra 
and pranayama are most important. 


In the third part different yogic practices, including cleansing 
exercises, major asanas, pranayama, bandhas and meditation 
relevant to the cure of asthma and diabetes, are described. 


Inspite of the above there are a few shortcomings too. 
While dealing with yoga way to asthmacure the basic yogic 
foundation that out of the five sheaths (kosha) of human 
personality the asthma is a disorder of Pranmaya kosha and its 
relation with Sushumna breathing has not at all been touched 
by the author, My own therapeutic and survey findings are that 
flat sleeping in which Sushumna Nadi flows usually give rise to 
asthma in the long run. Correct way of Ida and Pingla breathing 
IS a prerequisite of asthma cure, Secondly the topic of diabetes 
has been dealt in too short both medically and psychologically. 


On the whole the book is‘a good attempt to make the 
technical and intricate subject of curing the two major ailments of 
humanity quite intelligible to the patient and the layman with the 
help of anatomical and Physiological diagrams, The book is no 
doubt useful to the asthmatics, diabetics bee the yoga 


Practitioners. Swami Shankerd 
k I evan i 
inpressvie and lucid work: a “SSK ihanks, for “oh 


Dr.H. G. Singh 
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2- INDIAN THOUGHT AND TRADITION IN T. S. ELIOT'S 
POETRY: A. N. Dwivedi; Publisher; Prakash Book Depot, Bareilly: 
1977; pp.240; Price Rs. 35/- 

The. book under review is substantially Dr. Dwivedi‘s 
thesis submitted at the University of Meerut to earn a degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy. As the author's. Preface makes amply 
clear, the main aim of the book is to demonstrate as clearly as 
possible the manifold impact that Indian thought and tradition 
has exerted on Eliot's poetic mind. This has been done here not 
in any haphazard manner but rather in a systematic and 
well-organized fashion with utmost authenticity. The task was 
doubtless a tremendous one, but - that Dr.Dwivedi has been 
eminently successful in meeting ~ that chalienge will be the 
impression of every reader of- the book if he is aware of the 
intricacies involved and of the enormity. of the. problem. The 
book is exceedingly illuminating because it helps us understand 
Eliot rather obscure poetry better by putting the Indian 
allusions and myths in it in their proper perspective and also 
E as nee pee speculation: oe India quite 

vice itself the readers will be deeply 

pba to an anehon who gives a -detailed .account. of the 

ie ST rie a ce separately in an ‘Appendix. 

E EIAN a be ed.as a contribution of Dr. Dwivedi 

E. E i <nowledge . which is one of the major 
Icism if we could believe Matthew Arnold. 


eee pa A not, however, look up the present work just 
OTA f = arification of Indian references in Eliot's poetry 

e of immense use to ‘atudy the major poetry 
ste Land and Four Quartets, which have 
sed in. the second and third. chapters ‘of 
ieee Roomate a Ta entitled “Other Poems and the 
ol foe, eames een devoted to an analysis of the poems. 
“The Melton Meee: poems such as- “Prufrock,” “Gerontion, 


“To 7 “The Journey of t i “Ani u 
the Indians Who Died in Africa “ he Magi,“ “Animula“ and 


Each of A : i 
the Sıx chapters of the book has something 
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significant to say and will benefit the students and ne a 
alike. The analytical method adopted by the writer i$ ee to 
enrich the reader's understanding of Eliot’s Poet works cause 
it-is enlivened by Dr. Dwivedi's critical perception ane insight of 


a very high order. 


Apart from a few eccentric interpretations and linguistic 
or printing errors here and there, the overall pression of the 
reviewer is very favourable indeed. Dr. Dwivedi deserves our 
grateful congratulations for this much-desired book; which is at 
the same time so thorough and profound. The Bibliography is 
full and up-to-date and will prove to be of immense value to 
the future researchers in the area covered by the work, The 
list of errors sets many misgivings at naught, | take this 
opportunity to thank Dr. Dwivedi for this painstaking and really 
impressive work on T.S. Eliot, written from an indian viewpoint, 


_K. G. Srivastava, Ph.D. 
Reader in English, 
Allahabad University. 


3- CONSCIOUSNESS IN ADVAITA VEDANTA: Dr. WILLIAM 
M. INDICH; Publisher: Moti Lal Banarsi Dass, Delhi, 1980; pp. 144, 
Price Rs 50/- 


Historically it seems, as soon the consciousness evolved 
in the world it became engrossed with the problem to know itself 
and the thinkers of so many cultures have given their explanations 
and theories of consciousness from time to time, Dr. Indichs’ 
Book, “Consciousness in Advaita Vedanta“, is a CLS. of his Ph.D. 
thesis in which he has elaborated critically and comparatively 
the theory of consciousness as propounded by the most 
influential school of classical Indian thought, nae Vedanta. 


Out of five chapters, the first by way of introduction 


ives the Overview of e gene é | 
g i i I th Advaitic system i in which r l l 
ph osophica aspects have been ex i f | 
: plained ollowed by | 

concept of consciousness in par i T r dea | 
i l a ticular. he second chapte | i 
W th the analysis of the Abso ute uni ers ousness | | 
| ( Iv al) consci u 5 ] 
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individual consciousness (self i.e., Atma) has been identified with 
Brahma, the Absolute Reality which is the infinite, one, 
homogeneous and unqualified. Here Shankaras’ metaphorical 
explanations have been supported with citations from different 
Upanishadas. The chapter on levels of consciousness and 
their distinguishing criteria describes the levels as Jagrat 
(waking), Swapn (sleeping) and Susupti (deep sleep). By the 
knowledge of these three states one after another and 
consequently by tne , negation of these the Tuiya, mnon-dual, 
birthless and fearless, which alone is the Supreme Reality, is 
revealed Brahma is Satya and the world is Maya (illusion). In the 
fourth chapter the Advaitic theory of conscionsness is comured 
with its parallels in Western thought i.e., the thoughts of Husserl, 
Freud and Jung. In the last chapter of conclusions, while critically 
evaluating the -Advaitic theory of consciousness the writer 
emphasises that the Advaitic theory of consciousness stands as a 
statement of hope, as an injunction to live a just and virtuous 


life to pursue higher knowledge and to transcend the delusion of 
suffering, 


Dr. Indich has focussed exclusive, systematic and critical 
attention on the topic of consciousness in this book which is an 
appreciable attempt. The presentation of the matter and the get- 
up of the book is nice. Thus. the book is of great value to the 
Students not only of Indian philosophy but also of the 
Psychology as the topic of consciousness is equally important to 
the psychologists ‘as well. 


Dr. H. G Singh 


000 
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Appeal 


he quarterly journa! of Vedic, upcolpaical and 

ientifi rch is being sent to you as a complimentary copy, 
ema come AVSIEVS fas ` revived in 1976 the old tradition of 
popularising and propagating the Vedic. culture ‘to the English 
speaking intelligentia of India and abroad which it originally 
started in 1906. Your goodself being a lover of _Indian Culture 
will certainly patronise and encourage such a publication. Hence 
we appea! to you to be its regular subscriber and get your library/ 
institution also on our mailing list by becoming a member. Please 
send subscription to the Registrar, Gurukula Kangri Vishwavidyalaya 
Hardwar, India, by M. O./Bank Draft, the rates of which aye as 
under:— : 


Vedic Path, t 


For one year Rs. 20.00 Dollars 12 Pounds 3 
For two years Rs. 35,00 Dollars 21 Pounds 5 
For three years Rs. 50.00 Dollars 30 Pounds 7 
With thanks. 
Editor 
hse ce sho ccc tic cla da ct ch chee ccc lca cab cca ca co cco ca ca, fetoco cas co caso cosoe® 


Sale Increase follows Impressive & Compulsive Advertising 


The Indusérialists are requested to send the sophisticated 


advertisments of their products suitable to the Vedic. Path for wider. 


publicity and sale increase of their products, 


The rates for one occ i 
urence in th i 
liberal as under:-— E 252 


Last cover Page Outer 


Last cover pa Rs. 200/- 
i er ne A A Rs. 150/- 
Half page Bs. "SBE 


Editor 
| “Vedic Path“ 
Gurukula Kangri Vishwavidyalaya 

HARDWAR, India 
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Dikshant and Varshik Utsava, 81 
OF 


Gurukula Kangri Vishwavidyalaya, 
HARDWAR 


will be held from April 10 to 13, 1982 at the Vishwavidyalaya 


Bhavan. 


The Sam Veda Parayana Yajna will start from April ‘8 under the 
Brahmaship of Pt. Raj Guru Sharma of Mahu, the Purnahuti of 
which will be performed on April 13. 


The Dikshant Utsava (convocation) will be addressed by 
the Lok Sabha Speaker Shri Bal Ram Jakhar on April, 11. 


5 During the four day celebrations the Sammelans of Veda, 
Shiksha, Dharam Raksha and Viyayama will be presided over and 
addressed by renowned and learned scholars—Dr. Satyavrata 
Siddhantalankar, Shri Ram Gopal Shalwale, Shri Virendra Ji, 
Swami Satya Prakashanand, Swami Omanand, Ch. Naunihal 
Singh, Shri Vandematram, Dr. Bhawani Lal Bharti, Dr. Karan 


Singh, Prof. Sher Singh, Shri Kshiteej Vedalankar, Shri Kailash 
Nath etc. 


All are cordially invited in the above programmes to 
grace the occasion by their participation. Prior intimation of your 


coming to the Registrar will enable us to make your lodging 
arrangements Properly. 


Sam Veda 


Atharva Veda 
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new symbol. The corporate 


s da : = 
| NEW BANK OF INDIA has adopte retina symbol. This symbol yy 
A 
Í 


l philosophy of the Bank is embodied 
| projects the Bank’s image. 


| O 
g 


| * Organisation (represented by the triangle) pretecting the individual 
represented by the circle. ; 


| The basis of banking is the confidence of the individual in the 
bank as an organisation. This is possible only when the indivi- | 
| dual feels that his money as well as his interests are protected | 
| or are safe in the hands of the bank. This relationship is brought 
out by the symbol in which the two triangles stand for the bank 
and the circle for the individual. The placing of the triangle | 
| above the circle implies protective relationship. | 


* The two triangles represer.ting the basic banking services (Deposits 
@ Advances) for the upliftment of society (circle). 

Tne two triangles are the two sides of the bank’s role i.e. collec- 
tun of deposits and utilisation of these deposits: in the two | 
wiangles the interest of the individual also merges i.e. he | 
deposits his funds and utilises the funds when the need arises. 
What is more important is that he can utilise the funds ona | 
much larger scale than is permitted by his own deposits. i 


| An infinite road (read to prosperity) diverging on the individual | 
| circle). 
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underlying significance 


lending and therefore ; see 
greater prosperit 
| _ other words, the white band sy eer cee ae Neit individual I 


~-- larger savings, larger 

therefore larger Savings. 

The triangles signify the Indian 
Welcome” to the individual represen 


Finally, the symbol fits in i 
culture. The two triangles ae an 
brought togeth 
and thus ma 
relationship. 


i ae NEW BANK OF INDIA 
; ce ‘1, Tolstoy Marg, New Delhi-110001 
ranch Office:- Gurukula Kangri, Hardwal 


traditional way of saying 
ted by the circle. 
the Indian tradition and 


Present the two palms of k 
i of the bank, 
/ to greet and welcome the individual to its fold 


rk 5 5 
the beginning of an auspicious and fruitful 
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Editorially Speaking— 


Complete Yoga 


The people are often heard talking about yoga or seen practising 
Asanas in schools, parks, Ashrams and on the T.V. sets. “Yoga” has 
also recently become the subject of literary, philosophical and scientific 
discussions throughout the world. Newspapers and periodicals 
these days invariably carry some advertisements of Yoga Ashrams and 
self-styled Gurus, Bhagwans, Maharshis, Brahmacharis and Sidhas 
proclaiming to train disciples in Yogic feats of supernatural sidhis. 
Their training courses widely go upto Asanas and Pranayamas. Some 
of them claim to awaken the Kundalini in afew days. The question 
arises whether these selfstyled Siddhas have ever awakened anybody's 
or their own kundalinis ? Not to speak of the kundalini awakening, 
the bare act is that in the present situation it is difficult to say that 
some people really know how and when to awaken the kundalini. 
Their claims about their success in the areas of Asanas and Pranayamas 
may be quite justified but beyond these everything else is a tall talk. 


There is a general misapprehension that yoga means Asanas and 
Pranayamas. No, it is much more. The model of human personality, 
according to yoga, is composed of five sheaths, layers or Koshas-Anna 
mayan, Pranmaya, Manomaya Vigyamaya and Anandmaya.Coming to the 
Ashtang Yoga of Maharshi Patanjali, the eight stage yoga (Ashtang 
Yoga) Consitute the practices pertaining to these five koshas. The pra- 
eee S Yama, Niyama and Asana cover Annamaya kosha, Pranayama 
a ee kosha, Pratyahar cover Manomaya kosha, Dharna 
hacia oe cover Vigyanmaya kosha and Samadhi cover Anandmaya 
constitute sence Practices of all the five koshas of human model 
System it ¢ an integral course in Yoga. Out of Patanjali’s complete 
ara nee the Present day yoga teachers have mostly grasped 

~ Physique soothing exercises and on them they have 


erected 
ie the Whole net-work of training programmes. Itis Partial 
Unbalanced j 
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the whole personality creating equilibrium and integration in Physica | 
nervous and psychic components. An incomplete yoga i.e., practice of | 
only Asandand Pranayama promotes dissociation in personality or js 
rather unable to create a wholesome personality. | 


There is seen general dearth of character in population nowa 
days. The selfish behaviour of leaders in floor crossing, of industrialists | 
in adulteration, of teachers in ill education and of service men in work 
avoidance, apart from increasing crimes, are the naked truths of, 
personality dissociations. Obviously there is not healthy mind in | 

| healty physical body. To develop healthy mind the practices of other | 
stages of Ashtang Yoga are inevitable. Hence for the entire personality | 
integration and the development of sound character, the practice of | 
complete yogic system is the urgent need of the day. | 


NOW a 
lalists 
| Work 
ths of 
ind in 
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ynality. 
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Samvanan Sukta 


(Vedic Socialism) 
Dr. Satyavrata Sidhantalankar 


This is the last Sukta ( 191 ) of the Rig Veda - a unique prayer 
of Social Brotherhood in which the devotee invokes the Lord of Crea- 
tion to inspire mankind with the feeling of love, and there is response 
from the Lord in the form of a Command that all of us should be bound 


` together with a common Aim, common Thought, and common Will. 


The Mantra says : 


a afaq gaa aga ava faaata wa: AT | 
SS: oe gfi q: a: aga ar ae i 


é O showerer of blessings, bright and pure as fire, thou art Lord of 
reation, thou verily bringest all creatures together, thou shinest on 


the face of the earth (due to thy splendour and greatness). Fill us 
with prosperity .1. ; 


As His main attribute is to make men unite and to inspire them 
as a community of brotherhood, the following Mantra speaks 
way how to establish a common heritage : 


to live 
Of the 


: Tatag q a: aai SAATH 1 
TW: ANT TAT gg KATAT: SIRTA N RI 
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You should move together, talk together, think together, Just as 
ur elders of divine qualities with full knowledge and consciousness | 
ue ed their part in life ( of moving together, thinking together, | 
S talking together ) so should you follow them in their footsteps, 2. 


aa: AA: afa, AAA, TAA HA: He FATT QIM | 
qam aay afaaead a: aad a: sft Getfa 1 3 1 
Common be your Aim, common be the decision of your | 
Assembly common be your Thought, common be your Will, | direct you | 


to common Aim, so that directed by common means you may achieve 
your object. 3. 


| 
| 
| 
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TAT a: MRR: TATA Seah a: | | 
JA AE A: AA: AAT F: | ag Tals N ¥ 1 | 


Common be your Intention, common be the desire of your Heart 
common be your Thoughts so that there ma 
exisistence among you. 4. 
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Towards Vedic Education 
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Most of us are dissatisfied with the present system of education. 
A senior teacher, acting as a college Principal, once told me in half 
jest that when he was at school the teachers used to beat students; and 
and now that he has taken the role of a teacher, it is the students who 
beat the teachers. | happened to share this view with a university 
Student and found his comments equally interesting. “How can you 
mabect the teacher to have respect from the students when they deserve 
it least by their overt behaviour. The teacher of today does not 
teach for a vocation, but for earning, his bread and butter. He 
ee little interest in the growth of students towards maturity.’ 

ief, we find that the sort of intimate relationship that should be 


re > 
p sent between the teacher and the student does not appear to exist 


in actual practice these days. 


old ea oa ed of an incident from Mahatma Gandhi's life. An 
advise her ught her son to Gandhiji and requested the Mahatma to 
much at th young son to take less of sweets that he was taking too 

e cost of his health. Gandhiji advised the lady to call again 


after a fortni 
ght. On the ae Aca 5 
OY to resist the A second visit, Gandhiji advised the young 


not Understand thi 
this u ; ; wey i 
e was frank nassuming and simple style that Gandhijì adopted. 


giving this TN enough to enquire from Gandhiji the reason of not 
ple Piece of advice to her son on her first visit. Mahatma 
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Gandhi replied : “The last time you called, | was myself taking pleny 


of sweets and before | could advise the boy about it, | thought o, 
first practising what | preached. Only then could | expect my advi 


to be effective.” 


In the Vedic Age, whenever a pupil entered the Gurukula th. 
teacher was deemed to have taken the student as a mother holds, 
child in her womb. The teacher, at that time, expected to look afta) 
the full growth and development of his pupil as a mother cares fol, 
her child. In modern days, however, teachers with such attitude! 
towards their life vocation are hard to find. The entire teacher-studen) 
relationship appears to be dominated by a sort of business relationship) 
in tune with the emphasis on dehumanised and impersonal relations in 
today’s predominantly materialistic times. 


The concept of Agam figami Jest az fromt 
Satpath Brahmana indicates that a person can gain wisdom only whet) 
he can come across an able teacher, mother-and father. Such a person. 
is indeed fortunate whose parents are religious-minded and whos) 
teacher is worth an example to follow. | 


In recent years, a number of psychologists like Freud, Jungi 
Rogers have attempted to determine the precise age at which the 
educative process of a child begins. The importance of early childhoo!, 
experiences in the formation of personality is now fully recognised] 
According to Rishi Dayananda, however, the educational process oi 
the child begins right from the time of his conception. On this basis 
he prescribed some rites to be performed by the expectant moth 
namely Garbhadan Samskar, Punswan Sanskar and Seemantonay!! 
Samskar. The st ry of Abhimanyu makes this point clear. It? 
told that when Abhimanyu was in his mother’s womb, Arju 
ie! to explain the formation of Chakravyuh, in order to amis 
Abhimanyu's mother. Arjuna was still explaining the details of cree’ 
ting this techiique and Penetrating it, when she fell asleep. Latet 
when the Kaurvas are stated to have made a Chakravyuh formatit 
and Abhimanyu confronted this situation in actualit naan get i 
it but could not penetrate out of it. The story. S esad in 


The education process of a child begins much earlier than his bit 
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| Pee o another message in the story regarding the importance of 
Plenty 5 ducation of parents. who look after the children during the first 
ight a a 5 ears of a child's life. On this basis, it is necessary to recognise 
advice, hei significance of mother’s education. The education of women 
| n be ignored if we wish to have healthy and enlightened indivi- | 
| duals in our society. It is unfortunate that even now the message of | 
a educating the women of India has not as yet reached allthe parts of | 
olds: our country. In my opinion, it is a big challenge to be met in the per- | 
‘a spective of cur growth and development. | 
tudes) Another salient drawback in the contemporary system of edu- 
tude cation relates to educational procedures and limited objectives. There | 
nishini has been a marked change from the traditional Gurukula system of 
Iongu education in which the students lived in intimate contact with the tea- 
| chers for all the 365 days of the year to the present system in which 
i the students come in contact with the teachers for barely few hours a 
om the day. At the institutions of higher learning, the teacher-student contact is 
y whet further reduced, because of the short duration of academic term. Obvi- ¢ 
perso, ously, the students cannot make the best use of the teacher's presence 
whos! in respect of inculcating knowledge and other desirable traits from the 
i teacher's personality. 
: ium lt is for this reason that the U.G.C. has suggested that a univer- 
ie "i sity should have at least 200 working days in an academic year. 
vie rae ip mentina this decision; the Vice-Chancellor of a university 
ocg 0 vered that the university was presently open for the purpose of 
3e8S i teaching for only 165 days in a year and even in that period there 
E eona strikes by students or teachers or office staff. A clos- 
onayi to rss in this regard is the exaggerated importance given to 
i Bt fanaa ee scibe: se may account for the mad rush for admis- 
jut tec reece an universities and for. the unemployed educata 
aus" the society d er paradoxical. It is also a common observation mae 
4 ing and y Ces not get the service of the very youth on whose’ train- 
5i aa Stes e : spends so much. The doctors and engineers 
rmatio'i too happy to a the cities only or else go abroad The lawyers are 
get int?) sper at the cost of litigation indulged in by people. 
in ' IGnoran Re . 
s bil £ ce, poverty and injustice are rampant. The economists 
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ut the entire educational enterprise | 


Are we spending crores of rupees on- higher education so that oy 
educated people emigrate to other countries or sowe only the industrial 
bigwigs. Why not put the entire burden of training of doctors and 

engineers on the very institutions for whom they worn due course, 

The common man needs such professionals and technicians who cap | 
serve the masses and only such professionals should ideally he trained 
at the expense of public money. Extending the same argument the 

scholars of economics of education contend that the educational 
system should beso modelled that any person with 12-years of, 
schooling can get a practical and economically productive skill and can | 
earna living. The post-secondary university education should be | 
restricted only to a limited number of such students who are inclined |, 
towards teaching and research. Similarly, for administrative and other | 
services the entry qualification can be kept as 12 years of schooling 
and the candidates so admitted can be trained in various professions as _ 
-is done by the armed forces. Such a principle , of recruitment can be | 
applied to such vocations as police, public administration, banking, i 
railway, telephone and electricity departments. Apart from providing 

proper skills in these specialised services to the selected candidates | 
only, it will have an additional advantage of reducing the pressure of | 
increasing number of students on the universities. This may also i 
facilitate having a proper teacher-student ratio and better teacher: I 


Student interaction. It may also lead to the universities being free from | 
the ills of student turmoil. | 


are posing a basic question abo 


l 
Our educational policies are currently undergoing a crisis af 
values. To pe educated for the purpose of getting a degree and 10 | 
pee certain desirable humanistic values are considered as tW0 | 
ne educational goals. One wonders at the dehumanisation of thé | 
ideal educational i . ; it 
lamps of knowl Process according to which the students light theii j 

R nowlege from the guru by following the examples set by th? | 


guru. The spiritual touch of o Me 
ur traditio ; ms 
to have been lost. nal System of education seem | 


Education is the Proces 
brought about. 


Set by his inherit 


s by which the human development i 
t helps the human being to transcend the limitation® 


ance of the animal instincts in him. We seem to hav? 
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ris ‘ght of the broader perspective of education at a time when there 
at our | loer He losion in all the fields of knowledge. We cannot envisage all 
usta} Re ie achievements in science and technology that we may have, 
Sa | ae hing is sure that the education of the present generation 
ursi oa Fab TA that they can face the problems of the 21st century with i 
10 can Sati es and confidence. In the same Perspective, the propagation of 
w | science among the common man cannot be ignored. i 
tional | 7 ; | 
ars of | It seems relevant to mention some of the recommendations of a | 
d an Seminar on Vedic System of Education held recently at Gurukul Kangti 
Id be Vishwavidyalaya. These are as under : 
clined 
othe 1. The importance of women education should be given due weigh- 
voling | tage since the home is the place where pre-school education of 
ns as | children takes place. 
san be | 
nking, | 2. The purpose of education should be the integrated development of 
viding i the personality of each student and not a mere acquisition of 
idates | - knowledge. This can be achieved by the combined efforts of 
ure of | teachers and parents, particularly through an intimate teacher 
 alsod student interaction. 
acher- | A 
o from | 3. The parents as well as teachers should also make efforts towards 
i an objective assessment of their own conduct and behaviour 
| because inner growth does not happen without such a self- 
isis of í analysis. It is obvious that children follow how the parents and 
and to | teachers behave. 
as two | 
of the | 4. The integration of vocational training in the course curriculum is 
yt theii | one of the biggest needs of our country. 
by the | 


f ede ety to Provide equal opportunities for educational 

alkene to all, irrespective oficaste: creed or status. Such 

celd on of schools as discriminate between the high and low i 

a RS should cease. The divergence between the public 

e en schools should go. These steps are required 
ringing about a really democratic social set up. 
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6. The university education should be restricted for instruction in. 
specialisations only to those who have a proven aptitude fy) 
higher studies and research. 


7. Efforts should be made to devalue the importance of university 
degrees. For the purpose of recruitment to the various services 
other indices of ability of the candidates may, be taken int 
consideration. Such steps would also contributé in reducing the, 


mad rush of obtaining university degrees. i 


8. The tendency of proceeding on strikes by students, teachers and! 


Karamcharis should be curbed without delay. | 


9. There should be a minimum of 200 actual -teaching days inal 
year. ; | 


10. Efforts should be made to establish a more active contact with the 
parents of students. As such the role of parents in the educationd | 
process is underemphasised, although they are the consumers! 
and are responsible for spending on the education of theil 
children Adequate infrastructure should be built for keeping the) 
parents fully informed about the progress being made by each" 
student. There should be regular parent-teachers meetings. 


| 
| am reminded of another favourite anecdote of Gandhiji | 
Whenever any Minister or administrator posed some problem of which 
he could not find a proper solution, Gandhiji advised him to think o 
| the poorest person on whom the particular decision would have iti 
| implications and decide the issue in that frame of reference. Such * 
decision would indeed be a balanced one. The same analogy © 

perhaps be applied in the field of education also. Whenever tt 

educational administrators, teachers or Karamcharis have to tak 

some Important decision like formulation of course curriculum “ 

Putting forward some demands or working out strategy for a dema 

Stration etc. etc., they should think of the student ee come t0 i 


university with the purpose of acquiring knowledge and for buildin 
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stion A | his career. Any decision taken on this criterion would surely be good 3 
ude. fo se all angles. In the final analysis, the student is the most jas 
important person in the entire spectrum of education. i 
liversity (Based on a radio talk in Hindi broadcast from the Najibabad | 
a station of Akashvani and translated by Dr. Rup Nagpal, Visiting 
a K Fellow). | 
| 
ers and. ogogo ! 
ss inal 
PRAYER FOR PEACE 
wA we PUA: AUAA cay: 
cationii we AMANATA: | 
asume | fatre gaiq: 
of ther aa afg AATA: N 
ine ay anfa: afer: arf: 
Hf T RUT tc: p a 
yy eachi 
‘ | O Gods, may we hear with our ears what is 
auspicious. O Ye adorable ones, may 
A we see with our eyes what is auspicious. 
ae) May we sing praises to ye and enjoy 
f be | with strong limbs and body the life allot- 
hink r | ted to us by ye, O Gods. 
ave "| Om Peace, Peace, Peace 
Such 2 —Yajurveda, 25, 29. 
M 
gY. cani 
ver thel 
to take 
lum ® 
demo! 
e to th 
buildin 
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Maharshi Dayanand ) 


Hari Narain Kapoor 


Early life and experiences 
(i) Swamiji’s birth and his parentage 


Tankara isasmall village in the ex-princely state Morviin © 
Kathiawar, Gujarat, which was. then the head quarter under the | 


Kathiawar. Agency of the British Govt. of Bombay Presidency. One high 
class Brahman named Pt. Amba Shankar was the resident of that 


village (Babu Devendra Nath Mukhopadhyaya, a resident of Bengal 


has made extensive researches, and according to him, his current name 


was Karshanji Lalji Trivedi). He belonged to a strict orthodox family 


and was a great devotee of Lo i 
rd Shiva, on i ds 
in the Hindu Pantheon—the lo ae eeleaee 


years later a daughter was also b 


orn to them. 


Moolji’s childhood Passed 
he was five years’ old and at th 
with the sacred thread (Yajnopa 


off happily. His studies started when 


© age of eight years, he was invested 
veet). 
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id also participate in the worship festivities. He took his son to the 
KO e outside the village and asked him to observe fast. He 
hes his son to believe that the great Lord Shiva will give ‘darshan’ to 
ma 


the devotees. 


(ii) Moolji’s bewilderment. 


The young boy was very much enthusiastic to see the Lord in 
person, so he willingly and eagerly accompained his father to the tem- 
ple despite his mother’s fears that the boy will not be able to withstand 
the whole night's strain. The temple was full of devotees and the 
service started with a great solemnity. The first quarter of the night 
went off quite well, the congregations taking great interest in the wor- 
ship of the idol with due observance and chanting of the hymns and 
sang songs with much fervour before the Deity of Lord Shiva. After 
mid-night, however, the worshippers enthusiasm started waning and 
slowly and slowly they began dozing. The officiating priest. as well 
as, Moolji‘s father went under deep sleep. The boy, however, with 
utmost efforts, tried to ward-off the effects of sleep by sprinkling 
water over-his eyes and face, as he was very keen to have the Lord's 
darshan. But to his great bewilderment, instead of having the Lord’s 
darshan, he saw that a couple of tiny rats suddenly appeared and star- 
eosin the idol and eating the offerings laid by the side of the 
idol. 
Scurrilous abuse of the Lord and defilement by tiny creatures while 
ra ae Lord looked on impotently His defilement. His mind got 
iis a he awoke his father and unburdened of the thought dis- 
lawlena nagsent mind. He pointedly asked him as to why ihe 

Ot drive away the tiny creatures from over His body and if 


Hec í 
; ould not do that much, how could He protect the world from the 
Ns and evils ? His t : 


tried to A 
A assuage him, but the boy’s perturbed mind was not alloyed at 


Is father’ Biases g mine 
and ae ewe reply. As he was feeling hungry, he came home 
When i pang his appetite he wentto sleep. Next morning 

ehaviour. `T ; 


believe Are 
that the stone idol was worth of worship. © ~ 
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His inquisitive mind received the rudest shock to witness this ` 


ather was annoyed at his son's babblings, and 


father returned home he took his son to task for his insolent ` 
The boy's rebellious mind would not yield and refused to i 
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12 
(iii) Moolji’s Home-quitting. 


The young boy became restless. His young immature mind 


was struggling and thinking again and again why Lord Shiva couj 


not drive away small creatures from over His body, as his father ha i 
said that He was the Protector and Sustainer of this Universe. Whi. 


he was in this predicament, his uncle and sister, one after the other, - 


died, which made him ponder over the question of life and death 
Seeing his son in an unsettled state of mind, his father engaged, . 
tutor for him and he learnt some lessons in Grammer and such othe, 
kindred subjects. To divert his disturbed state of mind, his parents 
decided to arrange for his marriage. Getting air of his parents’ desi. | 


gn, he planned secretly to quit home before he was tied in the wed. $ 


lock. Taking advantage of a fair which was being held at some dist: 
ance from his home, he sneaked out and hid himself in the premises ot 
a temple. Finding that the boy had run away from home, his father. 
sent men in search of him. They succeded in their efforts and the boy | 
was caught and they kept him under strong watch. He, however, 
managed to clear off throwing dust into their eyes. Mool Shankar 
was 22 years was old and the year was 1846, when he finally said | 
good-bye to his home-land. 


In Quest of Enlightenment 


Í 


(i) From Mool Shankar to Brahamchari Shudha Chaitanya and 
finally to Swami Dayanand Saraswati. } 


| 
| 
a | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
i 
| 
u 
A 


After quitting home, Mool Sha 
Sanyasis. In order not to be recognised by any one of his family 1 
members, he changed his dress and donned ochre robe. Heals? | 
changed his name to Brahamchari Shudha Chaitanya Having_heat! 
that a great religious gathering was going to be held at a place called l 
Siddhpur, he went there to take part in the discussions and spel | 
most of his time in the company of Sadhus and Sanyasis 


fi 
nkar met some Sadhus and | 


i 


It appears that some o 
him and told him about his s 
great agony after their son h 


ne of his father’s acquaintance recognisé 
onis whereabouts. His parents were iN 
ad disappeared from home. So learning 
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that he (Mool Shankar) was in Siddhpur mela, he (his father) lost no 

time to find out and to bring him (his son) home. Seeing his son 

2 mind. dressed in ochred robe, he (father) got wild and tore off his son's 
| Could othes, and asked his men to keep a strict watch over his son. But 


er had Snes or the other he again gave them a slip and quietly escaped. | 
any i was the last meeting between the father and the son. | 
Other, | a 
deat As Brahamchari Shudha Chaitinya found it difficult during the | 
o course of his constant travelling to cook his own food etc., he decided | 
othe to enter into the fourth Ashram viz., “Sanyas Ashram“ to free himself | 
eee from this encumbrance. On his repeated request, though hesitant in | 
| the first instance considering his young age, Swami Purnanand an t= 
; "A l aminent Swami of Sharangver Math of Shankaracharya initiated him IEF 
| into the ‘Sanyas “ashrama’ in 1848 and gave him a new name 
fatha ‘Dayanand Saraswati’. He was then 24 years young man. 
the boy | - 
KO, For about thirteen years (1846-1859), Dayanand Saraswati 
Shankar treked mostly in the Himalayas and North India, in pursuit of true 


lly said knowledge and to find out the true ‘Shiva’. He met many learned 

| Sadhus and Sanyasis, but no one could show him the light which he 
was seeking and could enlighten him with the true interpretations of 
the holy Vedas. ` At last due to the tenacity or simpleness of purpose 
he found a true’ Preceptor in Swami Virjananda, a blind yogi, at 
Mathura who resolved almost all his doubts and misgivings. 


On the holy feet of Guru Virjanand 


us and (i) Early life 


heard | K One Pandit Narayan Dutt lived in a village Gangapur in 
called 1 Sa a (Punjab), Unfortunately at the age of five years the boy (his 
attack ree isnot known) lost his eye-sight from the wheat 
lost his TA “Pox. And as ill luck would have it, after some time he’ 
the mee F too, and became an orphan. He was thrown away ati 
ady and she is brother and sister-in law, who was a bad tempered! 
Very q d the boy. He realised that henceforward it was 
i © stay any longer at home. Sadness and depres- 
d, one day, in utter glominess he quitted home. 


Sed ill-treate 
ifficult for him t 
On OVertook him an 
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never to return again. The handicapped boy was left at the mer 
of his cruel fate. He roamed helpless and shelterless in an inhospita, 
ble country. However, luckily enough he was endowed with shan 
memory and good intelligence. He sat at the feet gi some kindly. 
disposed learned Sanyasis who taught him the Vedic grammer ant 
other holy scriptures. He stayed at Kankhal Rishikesh and Hardwa_ 
for some time. At Kankhal there lived one “’Purnashram Swami”, Who | 
initiated him in the Sanyas ashrama and was given the name o 
Virjanand Saraswati. After finishing his studies, he travelled all ove 
the important centres of learning and came to Shookarkshetr | 
(qaa) in Etah district (U:P.) where he stayed for sometime. This 
place was also known as ‘Soron’ (MT), where by chance Maharaj 
Vinay Singh of Alwar state had also come. One day he heard Swamiji 
reciting the ‘Vishnu Stotra’ when he was highly impressed by his) 
melodious voice He requested Swamiji to accompany him to hisi 
state. He agreed and accompained him when the Maharaja ieft for 
his state. The Maharaja started taking lessons in Sanskrit from | 
Swamiji. This went on for quite some time. One day, the Maharaja | 
did not come for his usual study, because he was in the company | 
of a whore. In protest Swamiji left the state and went to Bharatputi 
state, and after staying there for some time, he went to Mathura (UP) 
where he settled down permanently. He lived there and had _ started? 
class for the teaching of holy scriptures to the pupils, some of whom 
who lived with Swamiji and some who attended regularly. He lived 
there for about 32 years and then-attained Nirvana at the ripe old 391 
of 90 years at the holy bank of the Yamuna on 14.9.1868. l 
(ii) Assemblage of “Guru” and “Shishya’’ l 
ee ee, a Nel and fame of the blind Dandi Swat" | 
š ; ura, Swami Dayananda arrived at Mathu®) 
3 ee knocked at the door of the Dandi Swami, at the age | 
Pts ee ee entered into the room Swamiji n | 
young Swami told him the t what.purpose he had come to him? 
ld him the purpose for which he had come. There-UP™ 
the venerable “Guru” enjoined his new ‘Shishya’ z awa i 
books in his possession in the river Yamuna ar TRER hat he 
already learnt. The new ‘Shishya’ 7 unlearn wag th? 
Guru. He-sat at the holy f n i complied with the orders © al 
oly feet of his Guru for about three years (# | 
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s book “The Arya Samaj”, page 31 states “For two I 


] | i Rai in hi aoe Pie 
seal ae years he (Dayananda) waitcd on Virjananda, served him with | S5 
ita an f. ee [hee 
d, had i 
shan filial love, and learned all that Virjanand, had to teach. But Devendra Ih 


f 
kindi Nath Mukhopadhyaya, on page 33 of ‘Dayanand-Charitra’, special | 
vi Number of ‘Aryodya’, Hindi—Weekly paper, Delhi states that “it took l 


ia | not less than six and not more than seven years for Dayananda to com- | ! 
"Who | plete his studies under Virjananda.”” But in most of the biographies, || 
ame of “about three years” are stated). During this period he served him 
all over most obediently even though he (Dayanand)got the rebukes and some- f 
ksheta) times thrashings from the Guru, Dayanand, on'the' completion of his | 
a Thi studies and on departure from Mathura, presented his Guru some | 
aharaja cloves, as ““Guru-Dakshina”’, according to te custom. Instead 
swami | of accepting the Guru Dakshina, the Guru asked him to take a pledge 

by his that he would disseminate truth and wage incessent war against the 
to tis falsehood and many evils which were rampant in the Hindu society 
eft fo and establish the right type of education which was prevalent during 
a from the vedic age. The young Swami gave his solemn pledge willingly 
‘shared and joyfully, and as per Lala Lajpat Rai’s ASST “never was any 
arn | human pledge kept more loyally and faithfully” than by Swami 
Erect Dayanand (Page 31, “The Arya Samaj” by Lala Lajpat Rai). 
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The doctrine of immortality of Soul in the 
Gita and some Western Philosophies: 


Ravindra Nath i 


| 


The concept of immortality of the soul is one of the most vital | 
principles of the Indian religious philosophy. This concept has been | 
dealt with in detail in the Vedas, the Upanishads and the Bhagvad- 
gita. The doctrine of immortality of the soul is a portion of Atmjyan | 
i.e., knowledge of the self. In brief, this doctrine denotes the cyclic | 
order of the birth and the death. 


| 
Th d . . . 
„ne doctrine of immortality of the soul is the nucleous of the | 
Indian Philosophy.- All the social, political as well as religious philoso: 
phies were developed on this central point and were brought within i 
the g of Atmavidya. The aim and object of developing in th 
social and political life were to re. ind ini 
gulate the d my 
every sphere. It is the A A i conduct of the mankin | 
b tmavidya which established the relations? 
etween the deeds of an individual and the welfare of the future life 


The art of developing philosophical theories in such a way that they 


may become useful in the practical life is indeed of vital importante 
This approach of the Indian philosophers Played an important role in 
regulating individual’s life and making it self Nee a witho 
intervention ofthe commands of the state. > j 


| 
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The nature, existence and relation of the soul with the body : 
The questions relating to the nature of the soul, its existence in 
the body and its relation with the body need separate explanation. 
Nature of the soul— Dealing with the nature of the soul the Katho- 
panishad says, “Neither the soul is born, nor does it die. It is immo- 
tal, everlasting and constant. It does not die after death” (ibid, 
1.2.19). This definition of the nature of the soul has been explained 
in the Bhagvadgita in this way, “The soul is neither born, nor it dies, | 
the | coming into being and ceasing to be do not take place -in it. Unborn, i 
hies | eternal, constant and ancient; it is not kieg when body is slain” (ibid. | 
2.20). : Lord Krishna has further explained this, “Neither weapons 
| cleave the soul, nor fire burns it, nor water wets it, nor wind dries it,” 
(Bhagvadgita 2.23). The nature of the soul is, thus uncleavable, 
» Nath uncombustible, neither wetted, nor dried but eternal and. everlasting. . 
| (Bhagvad. 2.24). 


Existence of the Soul—The soul is the living element in the body. 


t vital i A living body is the union of the real and the unreal elements. The 
; been | body being perishable is the unreal and the indweller living element 
agvad: | inthe body, which is called the soul, is the real element (Bhagvadgita 
tmjyan | call): Lord Krishna has termed the unreal body as ““Abhavah’: meaning 

cyclic | non-existence”, and the soul the real element as “Bhavah” meaning 


| being” (ibid. 2 16). The unreal has no exis- „tence and the real never : 
| ceases to be; these two principles are the final truths (ibid. 2.16). 
| if 


t R i i 
of the lationship of the soul with the body—The relationship of the 
Soul with the bod i 


hiloso- | Th y has been described by Lord Krishna- in’ this way, 

within | coe of the sense organs of the body with their objects 

in the eis eelings of hot and cold, of pain and pleasure. These feelings . ~ 
‘ind in aa They are impermanent (Anitya) i.e., temporary (Bhag. 

ionship 1 tonets a Sense organs of the body such as the eye, the ear the 

re life: Sound s e nose, and the skin contact their objects which are form, 

at theY i of ES smell; hot and cold and pleasure and pain. The feelings 

yrtance l- their aoe Pain come-along with the contact of sense organs with 

role I" Organs S and disappear with disconnectiéns or when the sense 


cant do not functi oe 
witho! feeling unction or become seasoned of forebearance. Such 


S do no . è Asta 
t afflict aman who develops power of forebearance in him 
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This power has been termed by Lord Krishna aş i 
“enlightenment”. It is a stage at which the relationship of the soy 
with that of the body becomes distinguishable by the man who attains. 
it. The science of Yoga was developed by the Indian sages on this | 
principle. To make independent existence of the soul in the body | 
more clear, Lord Krishna says, “He who holds the soul as slayer and | 
siders it as slain both of them are ignorant, neither it slays | 


(Bhagvadgita 2.15). 


he who con 
nor is it slain.” (Bhag. 2.14). 


Immortality of the soul as recognised in some Western | 
philosophies : =: 
The ancient religious philosophies of the Western world also) 
recognised the concept of immortality of the soul. Druids of British’ 
Isles, American Indians and Greeks believed in the immortality of the | 
soul. Their religious philosophies are described in brief as under. 


Druidism—Prior to the spread of Christianity the religion of England | 
and Ireland was Druidism. It was named after Druids, who represen | 
ted the priestly and learned class. Their priestly position in British i 
Isles was more akin to Indian Brahmans. Sacrifices (Yajnas) and | 
recognition of immortality of the soul, among others, were the essence | 
of the Druidism (Encyclopaedia Britanica, Vol. VII, pp. 706-707 and ! 
Ency. of Religion and Ethics, Vol. V, pp. 82-84). More probabli | 
Dravids of India went to England to Propagate Vedic thoughts much | 
before the Britain came under Roman tule and settled there. That is i 


t 5 | 
he reason why they represented the intellectual class and could no! í 


mix wi i itaj Rect: . | 
mix with the native people of Britain and maintained their separat | 
identity as Druids. | 


Religion of the American Indians—The American Indian | 
iaentified God with the universe, They regard divine power as on 
in principle and the origin of all life infinite in power and eternal. 
pall was regarded as immortal and indestructible. The chief deity. ° 
merican Indians was sun and they believed that their Emperor W% 
the descendent of sun. (Encyclo, Americana, Vol. |, pp. 43-44 r 
Everyman's Encyclo. Vol. |, pp. 245-246). This AIE of th? 
faith of American Indians goes to establish that their religion 
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THE D' 
i hy was more akin to Indian one. Sun is the nucleous of 
GUERRE hy and the first king Manu was the son of sun as such 
he i a sun race (Surya Vansh) of Kshatriyas in India, So Indians 
e . 
Pca and Indians of India are more probably racially one. 
(0) 


Religion of the Greeks—The doctrine of immortality of uD soul was 
introduced by the well known philosopher Plato in the religion of the 
Greeks. The concept of the soul was developed in Greece for the 
salvation and purity. This led to develop individualism in the religious 
history of Greece and the people began to think about the purity and 
destiny of their soul (Plato's Republic and Encyclo, of Religion and 
Ethics Vol. VI, pp. 408-409). There are strong reasons to believe that 
Plato must have read Indian philosophy before introducing immortality 
of soul in his philosophy. 


Deviation from the concept of immortality of the soul— 


The latter religious philosophies, viz., the Charvakism, the Christianity 
and the Islam do not recognise the concept of immortality of the soul 
and rebirth. This led their followers to abandon ancient track of 
achieving salvation through purity of the soul. Man's concern for the 
future destiny of the soul gradually came to an end and concern for the 
Present life took its place. With the result, the materialism prevailed 
upon the mankind. In the West a neo-materialistic way of life known 
as ‘Hippy Culture’ has developed Hippy’s thoughts are more akin 
to the Charvak philosophy of ancient India. This philosophy is also 
Not Producing fruitful result to the mankind or its followers. 


fae aspect of the doctrine of immortality of the soul 
the rie he most Significant aspect of the doctrine of immortality of 
Material w have a control over the conduct of an individual in this 
destiny of = d. More the man becomes conscious about the future 
upholder a goul more he becomes disciplined, righteous and the 
depends upo Virtues. Man's consciousness about the future destiny 
religious ee Concept of immortality of the soul and rebirth. Ifa 
cannot effecti beck does not recognise immortality ofthe soul it 
Virtues jn it Vely inculcate co-existence, the righteousness and the 
S followers. When the religion becomes ineffective material- 
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the society. This in turn gives way tọ | 
acquire wealth even by evil designs. In such a state of ae” society.. 
unrighteousness and crimes are bound to grow up. In the Present | 
period the world is facing such problems. Laws of the states arę | 
also becoming ineffective to overcome the problems of crime growth | 
and the lawlessness These problems can well be eased by developing | 
the doctrine of the relationship of the present life with that of the next | 
life and by emphasising that the soul being immortal bears the conse. 
quences of ill doings even if a man escapes punishment under the law | 


ism gets the chance to grow in 


of the state. 
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“Liberal” Christianity 


Ram Swarup 


There is an inbuilt bigotry inthe christian theology. This 
theology may puta little more piety and prayer into those who are 
influenced by it but it also makes them more harsh in judging other 
peoples’ religions. The practice of Christianity may make a man better 
in some respects but it does little to widen his sympathies and to open 
up his heart to the larger spiritual -wealth of different peoples and 
Cultures. ‘This is also true of Islam, another revealed religion, but in 
the present discussion we shall restrict ourselves to Christianity alone. 


of pine ald its early days, Christianity has been claiming a monopoly 
Church, ane It has held that there is no salvation outside of the 
C waa the world has been considerably changing during the last ` 
the shores er A wave of rationalism apdihumanist has raach a 
exclusive S Buon: This has made christian theology with its 
liberalism. and a% pretentious. _ This is also fostered a new spirit of 
human family- i snkersaligm and also a new- awareness’ of a wider 
Nor christi neluding within itself members who are neither European 
an and yet are rich in the things of the Spirit. : 


This 

ntirely un intellectual ferment has not left the christian theologi- 

own a angai; In the Past, they saw in religions other than 
‘ng but the hand of the Devil and it cost them little pang 


ans e 
eir 
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f ‘ence to send even the best and wisest of the men of thesy 
3 n Il. Butin the new intellectual and humanist climate, | 
iiot ri The Christian Devil and Hell have lost their terror | 
‘ct old monopolistic claims have also become laughable. In the new 
hey are to be heard at all, they must appear some what 


if t 
context t altogether or too summarily 


more modest, and must not appear to rejec 
religions other than their own. 


So under the changed conditions there is a new theology unde, 
construction. This does not regard other religions as handiwork ofl 
the Devil. On the contrary, it says that is a natural religious impulse | 
which has been at work throughout the history and throughout the 
world giving birth the natural religions having their own validity. But, 
it is further added that this impulse so necessary ata particular stage 
finds its culmination and fulfilment in the revealed religion of Chis: 
tianity. Other religions are preparatory to Christianity. 

There is also another problem that the new theologians face, the 
problem of finding a place in their scheme for non-christian saints and | 
good men. True, they cannot yet be sent to Heaven-christian theologi 
precludes that; but they cannot also be so unceremoniously sent t 


Hell as in olden days—the new intellectual climate does nol 
countenance it. 


So some theologians, liberal and ingenious, have been at work | 
trying to finda suitable solution. One of them is the late Cardinal 
J . 8 { 
oy ac He his Holy Pagans of the Old Testament, he obs | 
H even the Bible mentions saints which are not biblical. Abel, Seh 

enoch, Daniel, Noe Job, Melchisedec, lot, the queen of Sheba a | 
Sal ples of non-christian and even non-biblical saints mentioned in} 
ible. Abel was anterior to Abraham: and s | 


Lot was a relative of Abraham but was n 
Covenant. 


o were Henoch and No2: | 


Daniel ot a party to the © 
ante! was a Phoenician and Job an Idumean; the queen? 
Sheba was a princesses of Sheba. 


K. AU these examples show that some sort of- saintlines® a 
ollness IS possible outside the Christian fold though, according t° 


Cardinal, that holiness by its Very nature “must always be inferior 
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Christian holiness.” But “‘none the less, the fact remains that holiness 
i +} oe 
of that sort is possible. 


This dose not seem to say much or concede much, but consi- 
dering that it comes from a christian theologian trained to see devil in 
every thing connected with non-christians it is a great deal. Danielou 
goes on and makes a further concession. He admits that “those are 
men who did not know Christ either because they lived before Him or 
because knowledge of Him did not come their way (presumably 
becuse a christian missionary had not reached his locality), and yet 
were saved; and some of these too were saints.“ But that is all. For he 
hastens to add that “they were not saved by the religions to which they 
belonged; for Budha does not save, zoroaster does not save. If they 
were saved, then itis because they were saved by Christ Who alone 
saves, Who alone sanctifies. Again, if they were saved, it is because 
they already belonged to the Church for there is no salvation outside 
the Church.” 


Three Levels of Holiness, Three Religions, Three Temples 


The new theology will not go as far as to say that the holy men 


of other religions are damned though it knows that they are not saved 
except through the church. 


These holy men are not saved partly because their holiness is 
not holy enough. There are three levels of holiness, the pagan holi- 
eee pe lowest, governed as it is merely by the law of 
that God’s rf =e by God's own revealed Laws, Danielou tells us 
Cree op ee $ exDlessed on the Christian plane by the law of the 
by the ree = ewish Blane by the Mosaic law, on the cosmic plane 
of holiness Sele earns oe the last being obviously an inferior agency 
natural, merel sponding to the inferior of the pagan which is merely 
Which is the y cosmic. According to Danielou, at the lowest level, 
religion aan level, “holiness within the sphere of the cosmic 

in a response to the call of God made known by 


Conscience“: 

e. Š 

through a Rev A a more advanced stage, God makes His will known 
World elation to Moses. Finally, God comes down into the 


in a h $ 
hence the oe form as Jesus Christ completing His Revelation, 
ree degrees of holiness and three orders of holy men, 
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e face of Jesus Christ overshadow, 


ve lory which shines from th 
The glory hone from the face of Moses overshay, 


as St. Paul tells us, that which s X 
ows that which shone from the face of Noe. 


Í 


Man’s religion, like his holiness, has progressed from the 
natural or cosmic to the Jewish, to the Christian, “All -Christi 
litury, Easter, Pentecost, Christian—have at the back of their christian 
significance, a Jewish significance; and behind the latter there js, 


cosmic significance.” 


This three-level development is evident in all spheres and aspects) 
touching on religious life. For example, ` there is a three level deve: | 
lopment in the mode of worship. On the lowest level, the pagan. 
level, there is a cosmic témple. The house of God is the whol 
Cosmos, heaven His tent, and the earth His footstool. In Old Test: | 
ament, this primitive atmosphere still continues. Abraham has that 
parrhesia with God—that freedom of speech which in ancient Greece | 
was the right of free citizens. | 


This gave way to the Temple of the Moses. The establishment i 
of the Tabernacle, whose ultimate form is the Temple,- is the fundamen: | 
tal mission entrusted by God to Moses. The Covenant was Abraham's | 
mission, the Temp/e that of Moses. Uptil now, God was everywhere | 
pag from the time of Moses till the death of Christ when a stil | 
higher stage begins, the Temple is the dwelling in which the glory d | 
Yahweh abides. Upto Moses, sacrifices could be offered to Go | 
anywhere. But after that, only those sacrifices were pleasing to God | 
that were pleasing to God that were offered in the Tabernacle. “Ye í 
shall utterly destroy all the places, wherein the nations R ye shall l 
Te thelr gods, upon the high mountains, and upon th? 

san under every green tree.” (Bible, Deuteronomy 12 2) 


In a divi al Danai 
a divine plan, we are assured by Cardinal Danielou, this Wês 


‘the great danger s 
: r was polytheism; the singlenes 
of the sanctuary was as it were, the sign of the Oneness of God. 


Thus a second great step is taken, 


3 uth vont penta 
a guif between God and man. No oe a oe 


r does Yahweh talk on eas) | 
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with the patriarchs. Henceforth He dwells inthe secrecy of the 

Holy of Holies. Separating man from God marks an advance, for it 
oly ; 


draws attention to two things: First to God’s transcendence, His incom- 
prehensibility, that He is wholly Other. No easy-gotng anthropomor- 
phism any longer secondly, to man’s sinfulness, his essentially fallen 
nature. Without this, the next third step was not possible. 


In the next stage, the abode of Yahweh is no longer the Temple, 
but the Manhood of Jesus. “The glory of the Lord dwelt in the Temple 
until the coming of the incarnation. But from that day it began to 
dwell in Jesus. The divine Presence is no longer to be found in an 
enclosure of stone. it dwells in Jesus Himsslf. With Him the Mesaic 
order comes to an end.” There isa qualitative leap, as the Marxists 
would love to call it, for Jesus is not just “a higher kind of Moses. 
Moses and Temple are figure but Jesus is the reality.” 


From this to the Temple of the Church was a most natural and 
easy step. In fact, it was no new step atall. It isa mode of saying 
the same thing. Itis the method of Jesus that is the Temple of the 
New Law but this Manhood must be taken as a whole, thatis to say, 
it is the Mystical body in its entirety; this is the complete and final 
Temple. The dwelling of God is this Christian community whose Head 
is in the Heaven.” God now resides in the Church. 


(I) 

There are other variations but the above is the essential theme of 
the new liberal theologians. For example, there is Hanry de Lubac, the 
ae of Catholocism. A study of Dogma in relation to the corporate 
oye y na Mankind (Publishers, Burns, Oates & washbourns, London; 
n oak pe says, “outside Christianity tumani scan 
heights, a M raised in an exceptional manner to certain spiritual 
risk Of bein e topmost summit is never reached. anette is the 
outlying g the farther off from it by mistaking for it some other 

Peak ; 


DOS Gory 


al i a . 

nee 'S some essential factor missing from every religious 

mpl eet 'S not a following of Christ There is something lacking, 
*: In Budhist charity; it is not Christian charity. Something is 


‘invent 
for exa 
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f great Hindu mystics; it is not the Spiritual, 
Outside Christianity nothing attains its on 
all human desires, all. human endeavoy, 
od in Christ.” 


lacking in the spirituality © 
of St. John of the Cross. 

‘towards which, unknowingly, 
are in movement; the embrace of G 


If this is true, then his conclusion is a fair one: “Se long as th, 
Church does not extend and penetrate to the whole humanity, so ast 
give to it the form of Christ, She cannot rest.” | 

P.H. Hilard in his “Men in Eastern Religions” finds that to th 
question what is man, the Christian answer is the best. According to) 
Christian “Man is to be understood as primarily a person and not-a men 
manifestation.” In this view manis “an individual”, while the other 
Hinduism, Budhism and Tacism, agree in thinking of man primarily 
.an aspect of ultimate Reality: 


Nicolas Berdyaev. in his Spirit and Reality (Publishers, Geoffie, 
Bles, Centenary Press, London, 1939) says “Theosis makes man Divine 
while at the same time preserving his human nature. Thus instead oi 
human Personality being annihilated, 
and the Divine Trinity. The mystery 
related to that of freedom and love. 
if there are personal relationships. 
well as freedom. Man is not ` 
man is a microcosm and a mic 


it is made in the image of Got 
of the personality is intimatell, 
Love and charity can flourish onl 
Monistic identity excludes love ay 
identical with the cosmos and with Gol! 
rotheosis.” | 
Í 

Again, he says, 
diametrically opposed 
between Man and God 


“In Hindu and Platonic mysticism everything 


as independent of love h f on betv 
, uman f i ue 
; > i ? reedom, and a relati i 


of Eros.” Accordin mystical way is that of Gnosis rather thal 
unloving mysticis San pidh ATAI ss an aue k 
this mysticism mM, The absence of love is explained by the fact th 
: of Personality; it is concerned Wi 
the personality,” 
Evel i ) 
( cae the well known author of the book “Mysticis™ 
: en & Co., Ltd., London; Reprint 1952), too seem” 
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his scheme. She says: “In Christianity, the natural mysticism 
vil : k natural religion is latent in humanity, and at a certain point 
sister breaks out in every race, came to itself; and attributing 
‘or the first time true and distinct personality to its object, brought into 
focus the confused and unconditioned God which Neoplationism had 


constructe : f 
intuitions of Indian ecstatics, and made the basis of its meditations on 


the Real.” 


She repeats similar sentiment at another place. After making 
the statement that a mystic is ‘‘willing to use the map of the community 
in which he finds himself,’ which means that mystical experience is 
compatible with different theologies about it, she continues to add that 
“we are bound to allow asa historical fact that mysticism, so far has 
found its best map in Christianity, and that ‘the Christian atmosphere 
is the one in which the individual mystic has most often been able to 
develop his genius in a sane and fruitful way.” 


(HI) 


In India too, there is a group of Christian theologians working in 
the direction of liberalism. These theologians have become noticeable 
after India’s Independence. While Christian money and missions continne 
to work by and large in their old style (See the Report of the Christian 
Missionery Activities Enquiry Committee Madhya Pradesh), there is a 


seins of Christian theologians who want an encounter with Hinduism 
On a different plane. 


const eae difficulty is the rival slogan that is fashionable 
same things a Mtellectuals that all teacherspr each more or less the 
Same goal ae that different religions are just different pathsito the 
OW to salvage pe ie alice new liberal Christian theologians is 
So they preach eir religion from this demolishing, equalizing slogan. 
Meet in Bu w every religion is unique and that we should all 

ividual richness in a fruitful dialogue. While secretly 


Ping that thie a: r 
Superior wa thiis dialogue would prove that they are unique in a 
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Welcome ay, they invite us all to this encounter. And this should be 
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Some of them have Indian names and live in soul Style and 
dian dress. Some of them have even donned the habits 

eR ela í The motives are mized. Some may he following 
eBindian De ate b ; e all thing to all men, by all means to wip. 
St. Paul's pratice to Ea Rie bicduse they find this shi 
over some of them” (1 Cor -22); Fr oashitoraitcomtorta 
more informal and under Indian condition : i stil: 
others as they orgue, in order to understand and enter into the Hindu | 
psyche better. For it may be no more than a change of tactics and 
fronts, but they are genuine elements too. They simply don’t have the i 
heart to send a whole people to eternal perditlon which their orthodox | 
theology demands. i 
The late Dr. Jacques-Albert Cuttat, the Swiss Ambassador to 
India in the fiftees, poses the problem and invites us to this dialogue. | 
He says in his The Spiritual Dialogue of East and West : (Max Muc- i 
bler Bhawan Publications). The West inclines to exclusivism, the i 
East to syncretism. The view that salvation is only possible within | 
the visible Church-a view expressly by the Catholic Church-has been | 
sustained by missionaries and eminent theologians, even today; such | 
blindness for spiritual riches of the East, for its mystical mystical depth | 
and intuition of the transparence of the cosmos. to higher Realities, | 
such blindness always implies a blindness for some basic aspects of | 
Chrisrianity itself. The East is tempted by the opposite extreme | 
syncretism; it consists in wrongly equating biblical values with Eastem | 
religious categoris, Such Universalism is undoubtedly more tolrant; i 


less violent than Western Exclusivism, but equally blind to the specifi | 
inner visage of Chri 


Cuttat teaches that 
should meet and enc 
He is a Philospher o 


se -` igi | 
each religionis unique and different religion | 
ganter each other in their individual uniqueness: | 
f unigueness, encounter, dialogue, and exchang®: | 


Another eminent name 
ction is that of the late Fr. J. 


and settled in Tiruchirapalli. 
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s not so much to become fully an Indian or to realize in himself the 
wa 


final synthesis of West and East as to bring to India in a pure form, 
i i 
et with a remarkable sympathy and understanding, the riches of a 


an soul.” He himself defines his mission in these terms. “I 
have come to India for no other purpose than to awaken in a few souls 


the desire (the passion) to raise up a Christian India. | think the 
problem is of the same magnitude as the Chrisianization, in former 
‘times, of Greece (the Hellenization of Christendom modelled on the 
forms of Greek sensibility, thought and spiritual experience). It will 
take centuries, sacrificed lives, and we shall perhaps die before seeing 
any realizations. A Christian India completely Indian and completely 
Christian, may be and will be something so wonderful; to prepare it 
from afar, the sacrifice of our lives is not too much to ask.” 


Just two years before his death in 1957, he was writing: “I 
believe more and more in ‘exchange’. India must give the West a 
keener sense of the eternal, of the primacy of Being over Becoming, 
and receive, in turn, from the West a more concrete sense of the. temp- 


oral, of becoming, of the person, of love (of which India alas | knows 
little). 


Fr. J. Monchanin found a good deal in Hinduism which he 
appreciated. But let us see what all this ‘appreciation’ amounted to. 
All the merit Hinduism had accumulated was only a pointer to her 


Conversion to Christianity. We give in his own language what he 
Says on the subject :- 


i has received from the Almighty an uncommon gift, an 

oe 7 thirst for whatever is spiritual. From the Vedic and 

ers of God as: a countless host of her sons have been great seek- 

singing cise ene after centuries there aross seers am poets, 

reminding ere and sorrows of a soul in quest of the One, philosophers 

inward mov y en of the supermacy „of contemplation : upward and 
ements through knowledge to the ultimate.” 


“65 x i : ; 
that reali Mmunion with Him and liberation from whatever hinders 
Sation, was for them the unique goal.” 


“Hund : š ; 
themselves es and thousands of men and women consecrated 
a Marvellous Rey to that end ....We may rightly think that such 
eed was not planted in vain:by God in the Indian soul 
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Í 


Indian wisdom is tainted with erroneous tendencies and | 
n 


found its own equalibrium. So was Greg i 


Unfortunately, 


. . = et | 
eae et coon humbly received the Paschal message of the f 
wi 


Risen Christ. Man, outside the unique Revelation and the unique | 
anal is always and everywhere unable to sift truth from falsehood, | 


good from evil.” 


“But once christanized, Greece rejected her ancestral errors; 
50 also, confident in the indefectible guidance of the Church, we hope | 
that India, once baptized to the fullness of her body and soul, will | 
reject her panthestic tendencies and, discovering in the splendours of | 


the Holy Ghost the true mysticism...etc.” i 


“Is not the message she has deliver to the world smila i 
to the message of the ancient Greece ? Therefore the Christianization | 
of Indian civilization is to all intents and purposes an historical under- | 
taking comparable to the Chirstianization of Greece.” | 


Hindus may have the necessary underlying spiritual qualities | 
like a sense of the holy in abundance, but the Church has the Truth in l 
its possession. Therefore, “India has to receive humbly from the Church | 
the sound and basic principles of true contemplation. The genuine | 
Christian contemplation is built on the unshakable foundation of Í 
revealed truths concerning God and man and their mutual relations.” | 
The mystic East should be led by the doctors of Theology of the West: | 
the forest-sages by the University men. | 


ó Communion with Him and liberation from whatever hindels 
that realisation, was for them the unique goal.” 


unt this necessity constitutes ° | 


its essence—and to Hinduism— 
mental error and its essential divergence from Christianity 
“Meanwhile, our task is to ke 


: with 
Patience and theological hope for th 


pall doors open, to wait 
e hour of the advent of India inl? 
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he says, “In that mystery, Hinduism (ant 
P again Christian. Any theo’! | 


which we cannot multilate ff" | 
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er to realize the fullness of the Church and the 
In this age-long vigil, let us remember—that love 
tellect must bide at the door.” 


S and | the Church, in ord 
reek | fullness of India. 
f the can enter where In 


Nique Í 
100d, | He hopes that “India cannot be alien to this process of assimi- 
| lation by Christianity and transformation into it.“ But “should India | 
| fail in that task, we cannot understand, humanly speaking, how the i 
rrors; | mystical body of Christ could reach its quantitative and qualitative 
K | fullness in His eschatological Advent.” | 
will” 
rs of | (IV) | 


The discussion will gain in fullness if we referred to two 
mila Colloquia organized by christian theologians of this approach. These 
ation! were held at the invitation of Dr. Cuttat who attended them both 
nder- | personally. The first one was held at Almora in April, 1961; the 

| second one at Rajpura, Dehradun in the same month next year. A 

general and sympathetic account of the second one is given by Bede 


lities | Griffiths in his Christ in India; Essays towards a Hindu-Christian 
thin] Dialogue (Publishers : Chrles Scribner's sons, New York). We our- 
hurch [ selves shall discuss here only the first Colloquy at Almora. It was 
uine | attended by individuals connected with various christian institutions, 
on of | Catholic and Protestent, like Asirvanam Kenkeri, Snehasadan Poona, 
ons: | Santi Bhawan Calcutta, Vrindavan Kottagiri, Jyotiniketan Kareli. One 
Nest | i indu, Shri Viveka Dutta, was also presentat the discussion for the 
| ee The summary of the papers and discussion was 
4 red by Fr. J. Britto C.M.1., of Dharmaram College Bangalore, him 
aders | self one of the participants. The summary is entitled /ndian _Interio- 
rity & Christian Theology. 
(ant | All the partici 


À pants in this Colloquy advocate a dialogue with 
'a on a deeper level. But let us see what kind of mind they 
he proposed Dialogue. 


reo) Hindu Ing 
es 4 bring to t 


from | 
nda As t ; ; 
Patticipante perian Interiority and Christian Theology tells us, the 
FeVealed relia; ith the assumption that “Christianity as the one 
with for the Sa {pall men, cannot be lacking in any truth necessary 
, into 'on of man; it has the guarantee of the Divine testimony.“ 
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But their procedure is not to be to denounce Hinduism tol 
right; on the other hand, it isto take different categories off Hing 
thinking and “after exhausting all the Positive: points that Hindui 
provides as solutions proceed to show that Christianity gives the fuk 


and ultimate solution to those and'all other problems. Í 


The intention is also not to inquire whether “Hinduism has son, 
positive religious values which are wanting in Christianity; for the 
is “‘not logically tenable” believing as they do that Christianity į 


“the true revealed religion for all humanity.” But they are prepar 


: A : į- 
to look at certain particular values more intensely realized by son 


Hindu sages which may direct “the Christian back to his own religion 
in which he finds the same values more naturally embedded.” Thi! 
position is not without modesty. It seems that Christians, if m 
Christianity, too can learn a few things even from the heathens though 
these things are nothing butthe neglected truths of their ow 
religion. = — 


f 


But the participants soon forget the learning part and assumi | 
the teaching role, probably. compulsion of habit. They becomes pole 
mical. According to the procedure they laid down for themselvés 
they take different Hindu Categories of thought and spirit and shot! 
that Christianity offers a better answer. 
Disciple or Guru-Shishya relationship, 
ion in Hinduism. After discussing it, t 
only person in whom the 
verified is Christ.” 


One such category is Teach" 
an important spiritual institit 
he participants find that “M 


| 


Ss g the Hindu concept of history, the 
Positive values found “in the Indian view ’ 
meaning and natural setting in the Christia 


Similarly, after discussin 
Colloquy finds that the 
history - have their full 
concept of history.” 


The participants discuss Yoga too, its positive as well as it 


negati ) 

ea ae ae end, they find that while in Christianity tt 

fami AE are avoided, the positive aspects of Hindu yol 
eir natural setting and full meaning in Christianity- : 
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| 
foni À ism, Yoga absolutism and Bhakti : 
foi]  gualism and dualism g hakti personalism, 


f 
BE 
- . . } 7 
Hing! Sankara and Ramanuja, are in different ways related to Christianity. a 
i | 
ji 


indui, The Christian worships the Absolute of Sankara withthe devotion of 
ne fully! Ramanuja.” 

The Hindu concept of Avatarhood is discussed. It is found 
3S som, inferior to the Christian one. “Christ's incarnation is a unique fact, 


or the and not repeated in every age .... He as the new head of humanity | 
nity į satisfies for human sin, and becomes the new centre of unity and life | 
repar for allmen. He is true Godhead in true humanity.” } 


Y som 
religion . Hindu symbolism and idol worship have some positive points 
i Ths, but the dangers are for greater. “The fundamental defect of Hindu 


if nd) idol-worship is that it is purely a human attempt so to say to trans- 
though substantiate the material things into the divine without a prior 
ir ow incarnation, namely without a divine guarantee which assumes the 
human symbol into the divine economy of self-communication to man. 
| Man cannot by his own powers raise himself to the divine level, which 
assum far transcends him. Hence the Hindu conviction that when the priest 
pos Tecites the prayers over the idol it becomes inhabited by the deity is a 
selves gratuitous assumption and hence superstitious.“ 
shot) 


herl Ral ae r 
ead f But it is different with Christian symbolism For example, “the 
nstitit| Euchar 


ti of ma A marks the culmination of human symbolism. In it the food 

| 1 . 

‘ nal ie !S turned into the body and blood of God. _There man’s attempt 
f S-substantiate the material world into the divine is wonderfully 


realized— 3 
Fii ine the eucharist may be taken as a summary and completion of 
wl ine a endeavour to grasp the divine Reality in human symbols. 
| w . . . 
F d should form the converging point of all religious cult.” 


xristian 


i) 
f 
\ 


Hi s 
defect ndu Bhakti too has more demerits than merits. Its chief 


S are a é j k : 
there is t mat (1) the notion of love itself is not perfect; that (2) 
as i choossbetween qe: between knowledge and love.” One has to 
i n . p < 
ay tt ereis them; that (3) it lacks a “perfect concept of alterity and 
ity. . ~ NO Proper con 


cept of sin.” 


But still ; 
the Bhakti of a Hindu could really be a “preparation for 
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Discussing Jnanamarga, the Colloquy finds that the Hind é 
doctrine of Advaita is irreconciliable with the Christian doctrine d 
Trinity, but even that`cou!d'become'a~ step to the understanding of th 
doctrine of the three” persoris in one. How ? Fifst by oppbsity ( 
‘polytheism. Secondly by its’strong metaphysical bias for unity: “Ony 
against the background of the unique and: absolute Reality of Gotl ca 
the doctrine of the Trinity :and the immortal personality “of manb; 
properly understood. God in His providence insisted on the strictes 
monotheism, and uncompromisingly exterminated all tendency t 
polytheism in the chosen people in the Oid Testament, before revealiny 
against the background of that monotheism the Trinity of Persons) 
that one God, in the New Testament. Hence the Advaita with its stron) 
metaphysical basis can be a proper preparatioevangelica for ai 
‘understanding of the Christian message.’ i c iran 


= ` r ü 


v. — | 
i) 


‘ A 
i 1 $ 2 a 


Once it is admitted that Christianity is the unigely.true religio 
the summit towards whith all religions are advancing, the libel 
theologians will not mind conceding certain subordinate spirit! 
qualities and attributes and values to Hinduism. In this expensit 
mood, they generously admit that some European Christians “have f 
| movaal India’s religious past.” The deep _interiority whid 

ndia has inculcated i ir ov 
Christian page se Kreme aitten, ©. aca I 
| fl ruck by the vis" 
| of the spirit of poverty preached by Christ, (but) so fully and cheti 


: is in the light r h 
this praise should be understood. e eioen 


or genuine. It was diplomatic and 
cheating, if cheating includes a dou 


| fully practised by millions in India.” The religious outlook in whl, 
| everything of every event is looked upon as a work of God! 
Manifestation of the divine, has impressed many. Many have notë 
reei Te 9 to say natural aptitude for deep prayer "| 
ivine things which Indians manifest.” 

When the P. ee ish 
! ope came to Ind une ae nd 
| deep spirituality. But it la in 1964, he “praised” I0% 


It was Not anything spontane” 
deceptive. In fact, it amount i 
bled-tongued approach, half-tt 


jon Haridwar 
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d unstated aims. The Pope’s,,’praise’; concealed more than 
it meant, to say : Hinduism is very. good. It is a useful 

Christianity. The Pope.. praised .Hinduism for its 
ding a condemnation of its primaries. 


it revealed. 

reparation for 
secondaries, hi 
aw ant e deputy in India, Cardinal Gracias, could afford to be more 
‘ candid in putting forth the unstated aim. He bemoaned: “It, is a 
can of grave concern. for us that hardly 3 percent of the local popy- 
ai India could so far be drawn to receive the Grace of Christ 
over the last several centuries.” The strategy may change but the aim 
remains fixed. Itimay be soft-spoken approach now, but the goal is 


‘the same. Like Eurocommu nism; it has- put a more amiable front but 
i £ H J 


retains the same’ old mind. | 
In the past, in. the heydays.of British Imperialism, fanatic christ- 
ians like Carey and Wilberforce were telling. their people something 
like this : ‘The natives live in the sin and superstition and darkness of 
peganism. Surely God has not granted us their charge for nothing. 
He wants us to bring them ‘to the light of the Go speal, to convert them 
to Christianity.’ But it seems the rulers were léss convinced about 
the benefits of Christianity to the natives. But in a’Christian country, 
they could not express this feeling or belief too‘operily. So they took 
toa more equivocal course. They pretended ‘to ‘agree with the 
crusaders but counter-argued thus : ‘You are very'correct in your judgè- 
ment of the natives. But precisely because they are’ superstitious, 
we must go slow with them and their religious belief, if we touch 
their religion it would become a law-and-order problem and we may 
loss the Empire itself.’ This attitude of the British rulers saved India 
from the worst ravages of Christian missionaries. eii 


But now the political equation has changed and also the ideas 
: ranger What was possible hundred years ago is no longer 
ae TEATA The church is also less powerfull now even in countries 
ears EA chr istian. Its pretentions claims jar on the more sophisticated 
sounding the oi fate age. So a new liberal—or at least liberal- 
‘Method of peo is in the offing, which is trying to give up the old 
Partial Merete wont denunciation and taking to the new method of 
Of the val ay grudging (and sometimes even genuine) appreciation 

ues of a religion they aim at supplanting. 


have c 


f 
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Behind the praise of the neo-theologians, we can hear, itoy, 
ears are attentive, another message expressed ae age Openly a nd 
some times sotto voce. They are saymg someting’ like Jae z“ Yoy al 
too good to remain what you are. Your destiny iS to beco] 
christians like us. We see in your country spiritual things deep an. 
uncommon. But God could not have planted these things amongst val 
in vain. He must have been preparing you for Christianity, for blessi 
you with truths he blessed us with. In short, He must have beg 
aiming to make you as good as we are.” | 

The neo-theologians admit that the Hindus have lived ll 
life of dedication and constant quest, that they have pondered ov 
things spiritual from times immemorial. But in spite of that somehow, 
the Truth eluded them. Why ? Because, as they seem to say, while thy. 
Hindus had the seeking, they lacked the key. They did not know | 
Jesus Christ. God has to be found not in God but in Jesus Christ ant 
the Church: - | 


The Bible Says : Ask, and it shall be given you; seek, and you | 
shall find; knock, and it shall be opened unto you. But to the | 
christian theologians seeking and knocking however dedicated an | 
ones pre not enough. For-don't we meet the strange phenomenon? | 
Sod oo t emana ones are ready to ag | 
found; while the Hi A ee indus sought, theich 

e the Hindus knocked, it was opened unto the christians. 4 f 


mystery, perhaps a trinitarian m 
i ystery, perplexi ens bul | 
easily understood by the christians mae we eee | 


| 


ae ee ee: call pagan relgions natural, while 
Compliment. The Ss In this they pay them an unintended 
the artificial and t ‘Of the natural is not the revealed, bi! 
theology. A natura/ mething artificial about the christian 
intrinsic; it i fans that it is about things inherent and 

the heart which is innate; it is abou! 


here is go 


It is about a Seeking of 


institution; from outs; leader 0l 
On the contrary, these reside in the be y ari ee a 
cave of the ‘ 


Putitin the Upanishadi 
adic phra 
happening by a lucky ot Se. These truths a tulto 
g Dy a lucky chance Consisting in the aeiae not or parti- 
appearance o 5 
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or in the crusading labours of achurch burdened 
with a self-assumed role. On the contrary, these truths happen 
n because man in his innermost being, by nature, is a child of divine ie 
becom. light. Man grows from within, by an inherent law of his being, 
deep: an peeing to That which he already secret/y is. The pursha or person 
gst yoy. within responds to the purusha without. Tat tvam asi; tat aham asmi; E 
blessing sah tat asti. You are That; | am That, he is that. | 


ar, it gy. iy 
| cular individual, 
enly any. 


"You é 


ve bem. 

| Christianity has two pillars : a narrow piety and a word-juggling | 

. | theology. What is true in it is also found in other religions which it | 

‘ied supplanted in the past and which it continues to do in the present as | 
ie well; what it claims to be unique to it is merely intellectual bluff. 
vhile the aoe z A 

) Christian theology, as it has developed, is not a product of a 
% know tranquil and purified heart; rather, it derives from a mind prejudiced, 
wrist and self-centred and self-righteous, a mind contentious and cantakerous out 

to prove the other fellow in the wrong. 

and you | 
t to the | 
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o. agres, | 
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Psychopathology and Atharva Veti 


| 


DR. H. G. SING 


| 


1. Origin and development | 


Psychopathology is that branch of medicine which studies menta 
functions and processes with a view to correct the behaviour or Cut 
the mind. Such attempt has been made by the Ayurvedic as well as th 
Western systems of medicine in their own ways. Coming to its origin Ü 
the West, the rise of christianity led to the theory of demonic possess 
of the mental patients which was latter on refuted by the attemp! 
of Griesinger, Kraeplin, Pinel etc., who established that mental diseas? 
are caused by the bodily discordance i.e., somatogenic factors and at 
thus curable by medicine. Condemning this theory, Freud (1856-199 
an Austrian neurologist propounded that mental disorders result fot 
Psychic causes. He refuted both the views of demonic possess 
and bodily discordance. Adler, Jung, Rank etc., also advan? 
Freud's findings with necessary modifications, As aresult of th 
arduous researches the sciences of Psychopathology and psychother 
came into being. It is now held that mental disorders are mosi 
caused by the psychic complexes created through the odd and 
matic experiences occured since birth, hence their therapy shou! 
non-medicinal i.e., psychoanalytical and behaviour re-education’ 
the science of psychic cure, Psychopathology, came int peind 
twentieth century inthe West. 
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Coming to the Indian side, there was common understanding in 
mes of the Atharva Veda that mental diseases apart from bodily 
have psychic and behavioural causes. This branch was 
| called by the name of “Bhoot Vidya,” having full etiological and thera- 
peutic views. Ayurveda being the Upveda of the Atharva Veda, the 
same branch of mental cure. i.e., Bhoot Vidya came into it. Charak, 
Susrut, Vagbhatt etc., have described Bhoot Vidya as one of the eight 

| broad branches of the Ayurveda but no separate book is now available 

| on it. These Brihadatri of Ayurveda, being Kaya Pradan Chikitsak 
Veti (physical therapists), have not given its details but only hints on it are 
| given while dealing with Grah disorders. 


the ti 
I causes, also 


Actually the Hindi word “Bhoot means past, so the Bhoot 
Vidya means the science of the past (behaviour) which in the form of 
unknown (unconscious) complexes give rise to the present patholo- 
gical state of behaviour. The famous Karma theory of the Gita prop- 
ounds that the present make up of personality is the result of its past 
deeds. Generally the Indian Philosophy views that not only the past 
deeds of this life but even of the previous lives which the individual 
must have earlier lived also effect the present life in certain ways. 
The concept of karma effect is very much clear even to the lay man 
and this view plays an important role in Indian life and culture. The 
effect of past actions (unconsciousness) is always there in everybody's 
Pees scisions and behaviour patterns to a great extent but when 
froth a unhealthy and against the wellbeing of the individual 
the study Anan abnormality i.e., some kind of Bhoot (past) effect, 
nease ns peones the subject of Bhoot Me Thus the 
ahea A se hoot Vidya is the traditional Philosophy of karma. 
Aei ie misunderstanding atil prevails even among Be 
emphatic wea rs who have not paid attention to such clear an 
ns of Charak, Vagbhatt and Sushrut. 


Cha ` 2 $ 
Sti, at Chik. 9/18 gives the simile of a mirror to explain the A 
behavioural a Psychopath who like the mirror adopts the symptomatic aes F 

Mage like a certain Grah after whose nature his symptoms x 


are later o 
i n nam 3 ; 

| not enter į amed. Like the onlooker of a mirror the Grah also does 
J à r Into human body = > ue 
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Vaghatt at Sut. 7/4 asserts that the supernormal beings do ral 
come into patient's body but these names have been given to his I E: 


ptom formations because of patient's affinity, nature or temperamen, Di 
and behaviour similar to them. a 
de 
ab 


Susrut at sut. 63/22 emphatically mentions that Grahs nev 
enter into human body and the therapists believing otherwise musth be 
thrown out of the therapeutic field. Thus demonic possession theo. 
is clearly refuted. S 

1° Pi 

Bhoot Vidya means the science of past., behaviour, therefore, an 
many kinds of non-medicinal therapies have ‘een suggested int St 
Ayurveda which are mostly taken from the Atharva Veda. Actual de 
the Atharva Veda's approach is psychological in solving the problem by 
of humanity. Itis now clear from that Bhoot Vidya, the Ayurvediy, ik 
psychopathology, was originated in the Atharva Vedic times whilet pa 
modern psychopathology came into existence in the early twentieth | m 
century. I ar 


I no 


2. Symptomatology : Symbolicism and personification play i) 

great part in the language of the Atharva Veda in which the symptoms ge 

of diseases are described on these bases i.e., symbolic similarityAte i gi 

ailments are first identified with some animate or inanimate objects and y 

then their descriptions are made. The same trend naturally passed oi or 

l H 

Tae D ee E a Merli Susi Vaa l 
: nts of children and mental patien 

(because neither they can describe their 
observations can he relied upon) as sufferin 

the basis of their behavioural 4 


own symptoms nor the! = 

from different Grahs o pu 

: similarities with those Grahs. In AW 

vedic treatises we fi : ` oe p 
ind symptomatic descriptions of 14 major an ot 


minor disorders. i : z fl 
Their equivalents are also found in model th 


Psychopathology. The major dis ; valent 
3 r disorders w i uivalé 
arena heen ith their modern eq A\ 


(hysteria), Apasmar (epi asp 
: ; , epilepsy), Man w 
(Schizophrenia), Durmana (neurasthenia), Grahs (neuroses © § 
kinds), _ Mada (mania),  Atatvabhinivesh (paranoia), Mada! 3; 
(alcoholism), Smritibhransh (amnesia), Pap Bhavna (inferiority c a 
Plex), Bhaya (phobia), Shok (depression) and Murchha and Aptam™ | pg 
(fits and convulsions). The minor disorders with their Mo% 


> 
3a > 
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nts are Krodh (rage), Irsha (jealousy), Moh (eroticism), 
S sym. pushwapn (evil dream), Shrap (compulsive evil suggestion), Chinta 
| iety), Ghrana (hate), Lobh (greed) and Totka (evil deed). In the 
(AEE of symptoms of Grah disorders (neuroses) which are of 
See nds the methods of symbolism and personification have 
E d es) elaborately and a particular disorder or abnormal 


equivale 


S Neve been use i ae X 
musth behaviour pattern is named like some being of the similar behaviour 


theoy pattern. The names of Grah disdorders as described by Vagbhatt are 

| Sur, Asur, Gandharva, Urag, Yaksh, Brahmarakshas, Rakshas, Pret, 

| Pishach, Kushmand, Karhod, Mokiran, Betal, Pitra, Rishi, Guru, Vradha 
erator and Siddha. Vagbhatt has increased their number to what Charak and 
| inthe Susrut gave earlier. But people have misunderstood this style of | 
\ctual | description and have erroneously considered the disorders as attacks 
‘oblems | by these beings. At Sut. 7/4 Vagbhatt has very clearly said that the 
irvedi, 19 Grahs are not those actual super-normal beings coming into the 
hile the patient's body but these names have heen given to the symptom for- 
ventieth | mations because of patient's affinity, mature or temperament and 
| and behaviour similar to them. Charak has described and named the 

i normal personality types on the basis of behaviour similarities as 
play al different Dev (divine) and Daitya (devil) type persons. Susrut has 
nptoms | named even the instruments of surgery on the basis of their structural 
rity | Similarities with the mouths of different animals and birds. An instru- 


| : ; 3 ; 
cts ani. Ment is named symbolically as bearing the mouth of a particular animal 
sedon) OF bird. 


tt etè i ; 
atin | ` in Western psychopathology. too, some abnormal behaviour 
or theid SYmptoms have been personified and named similarly e. g , Electra 


ahs 0") eae Oedipus complex, Huntington’s Chorea, Robertson Argyll 
Ayur Pupil etc. But here we do not get the idea that the old Electra 


or Oedi F o 
and) b Oedipus being has entered into the patient's body. The reason is 
Obvious that th ; 


node than a e subject matter of western Psychopathology is less 
valent meee old and its exponents are near to us while that of 
nash) Which a o Ychopathology dates back to about 6000 years (Vedic age) 
of 8 Iot disconnected in the long past. 

adati Eti 

y cot ology: The etiological views of Ayurvedic and Western 


rant PsYchopatho logi 


à Sts are v Fina believe that the 
node! Psychic disorder ery similar because both 


S mostly arise from the effects of past behaviour and 
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are never caused- by the attacks of evil spirits. The very name. 
Ayurvedic Bhoot Vidya means the science of Past behaviour, w 
general causes of mental disorders are said to be three (a) i 
(endogenous) i.e., discordance of body humours-Vata, Pitta and Kap 
(b) Agantuj, (exogenous) i.e., physical trauma and (c) Manas, ie 
discordance of psychic elements-Sattav, Rajas and Tamas. Chari 
believes in the remote or predisposing causes of disorders and ae 
20/5 and Vim. 6/6 he describes these three as (a) Asatmaindriyarthsa,_ 
yoga (non homologatory contact of the senses with the sense Object) 
(b) pragyapradh (volitional transgression) and (c) Parirameshti (th 
effect of past deeds). That past actions and behaviour effect on th! 
personality is well explained by Charak at Sha.  1/116-117 and thy 
ultimate responsibility of even body disorders is laid on mind at Su 
25/11. The etiological views of Sustrut and Vagbhatt are also the san 1 


The modern psychopathology has lately believed in hi 
psychogenic etiology of psychic disorders. Freud and Adler conside! 
the complexes of past behaviour upto infancy but Otto Rank conside 
even the birth as a psychic trauma and Jung considers the complexe) 
since the origin of life on earth. In every way it is the past behaviow, 
Freud has explained the structure of mental personality composed 0) 
three dynamic factors id, ego and Super-ego. Id is the main reser 
of both life and death instincts, ego is self or conscious intelligent?) 
and super-ego is the main force making for the socialisation of t 
individual. In function Freud's explanation of super-ego, and | 
comes very near to Yogic dynamic fac 
and Tamas. Thus, 


the same etiologica 


the Western psychotherapists have now foundo 
| factors as Contained in the Atharva Veda. 


4. Therapeutic approach : The 
have been classified in the West as 
medicinal) and non-identical 


therapies for the psychic disor” 
identical (psychological i. €., "% 
(medicinal). Robert A. Harper Ms 


3 a apies (non-medicinal) among whe? 
Freud’s psychoanalysis is foremost and much practised. India to® he 


made a varied approach for the cure of psychic disord®” 
from the times of the Atharva Veda. The author in his b 
“Psychotherapy in India,” has listed 35 Indian (identical) pschoth®” 


S A 


pies out of which only 15 have similarities with Western methods 4 
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psycHOPATHOLO GY AND ATHA 


20 are novel method 

given by the East an 
Similar and dissimilar 

methods : 

Indian psychotherapeutic 


practices having some simi- 


larity with Western methods. 


1. Samkalp (auto-suggestion) 


2. Sadesh (authoritative sugg- 
estion) 


3. Samvashikaran (hypnosis) 


4. Ritualistic therapy (drama 
and demonstration) 


5. Utarna (transference) 


6. Ashvasan and Santuana (per- 


suation and desensitization) 


7. Prarthna (prayer) 


8. Gaman (environmental change) 8. 


9. 
10. Vaiktik Punarshikshan (indivi- 10. 


9. Chittaprasann (recreation) 


dual re-education) 


11 Parivarik Punarshikshan 
(family re-education) 
$ 5 
2. Pratyahar (psychic subli- 
es matory exercises) 
Batcheet and Vishleshan 
A (talking and analysing) 
« Samohik Chiki 
ikitsa 
therapy) SR 


15 
Prakshepan and Shodhan 


RVA VEDA 


Projecti 
Jection and sublimation) 


43 


s. Some ofthe nomenclatures of the therapies 
d West show marked similarities. 


Indian and Western psychotherapeutic 


Indian psychotherapeutic practices 
having no similarity with Western 


methods. 
1. Brahma Kavach (psychological 
defensive belief) 
2. Japa (repetition) 
3. Mangal-karm (auspicious rite) 
4. Shanti-karm (propitiatory rite) 
5. Shanti-path (propitiatory read- 
ing 
6 Mantra Siddhi (Mantra reali- 
sation) 
7. Tantra Mantra (Aprajita Vidya) 


~ 11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 
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Jantra (Mantra Amulet) 
Puja (worship) 
Uphar (offering) 


Havan 
Virodhi Bhavna (opposite 
passion) 


Prayaschitta 


Suekarokti (confession) 


Tapa and Vrat (penance) = 
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Indian psychotherapeutic Indian psychotherapeutic practig. 
practices having some simi- having no similarity with Westen. mo 
larity with Western methods. methods. | aa 

; | Co 

16. Balidan and Dan (sacrifice | Baste 
and charity) the V 

17. Yama and Niyama (discond, 

tioning exercises) l 
Refe 


i 

18. Asan and Pranayam (soma. 

and nervous system ener 1- 
sing exercises) | 

19. Dharna (conditioning 2: 
exerCises) | 

20. Dhyan and Samadhi (psych | > 
super Siddhi exercises) | 
g 

21. Gayan, Nrtya and Sir Hilana l 4. 

(music, dance and convulsive | 

shocks) i 

22. Bhaya (fear shock) | 


o oN 


| 
Existing from Vedic times the Indian psychotherapies A 
sound theoretical and practical foundations and some are scientific | 
too. These are individual and group; 
non-directive; symptomatic and dynamic; single therapist and multi | 1 

ple therapy; unipractice and multipractices. Due to their variednes || Q; 
they have the applicability on all kinds of psychic disorders an 


p 


directive, semi-directive and | 


persons. They start from abnormality, reach normality and if requir 5 uth 
mount to supernormality. It is a complete dynamic system which 
cures whole personality (bedy, nerves and Psychic). Some of thes? 12. 


therapies enjoy scientific appreciation, and are regarded as bette! 
therapies than their Western equivalents. Take for example somê 
scholarly opinions about Yogic method. Miss Geraldine Cost 
says, “It it not possible to say Precisely what form this developmen! 
(psychoanalysis) will take; and nO comparison is possible here fot 
the simple reason that Yoga, being a system of extreme antiquity is? 
complete thing and has seen and defined its goal where as analysis ® 
still in its infancy.” Felix Guyot says “Freud brought psychoanalYs> 
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ron in the West, but the traditional Yoga process is millionary 
oat i that is much more “complete’’.H ere we are reminded of 
be grotto remark, “Once more we need to remember that the 
este “hoor of mind is far more definite and clearcut than that of 
Eastern theo c 
the West «sre 
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Caring for Fellow Ma - l 


The individual soulisan eternal portion of the Divine. ti í 
common knowledge that the body is useless without the soul. Butit 
notso wellknown that the soul is also dependent on the bodyiiti 
way. Though the soul keeps the body alive, it cannot even dot 
when the body becomes decrepit due to age, injury or dig | 
Moreover, the mind, can do nothing without the body; in facti] 

quality of mans actions depends largerely on the formation #) 

faculties of the body. l | 


} 


The differences between man and man and between menit 
animals are mainly due to their bodies, which are different and not% 
to their souls, which are alike. It is because of his body, its spat 
construction and powers, that man can grow and evolve and aca 
control over the environment, while animals cannot. 


The Body is Essential 


lt has also to be remembered that as the soul is peyortt 

reach of the senses and the intellect, whatever is required to Be 
to the spirit has to be done to the body. Gifts, good education? 
honour m II f gt 
nour must all be offered to the body and by the bod 


transactions of life take place among bodies and not among spl 


ig 
For all practical ati 
or all practical purposes manis ; a ay Boe 
re dy, % 
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needs of the body lose none of their urgency because the hody is only 
a part and not the whole of man. 


We have to recognise the body as an integral component of the i 
human personality. It is indispensable for his spiritual growth, which ; | 
requires the proper training, development and use of the body. It is | 
significant that the Gita has called life Shareer Yatra, the pilgrimage | 
of the body, and not of the spirit. 


It is clear that the first and foremost duty of everyone is to 
preserve and develop his own life. 


But man cannot live alone. In the begining he gets his body, 
nourishment, training and education from others. Even when he has 
grown up he needs many others to look after him and help him earn 
aliving. Every human life is linked up with many others and depends 
on them. 


Everyone must therefore support not only his own life but also 
the community in which he lives. The unkeep of society is the second 
most important duty of man. 


Religious activities can be carried out only by a living person 
and only in a society which is well ordered, peaceful and flourishing. 
Works which preserve life is oneself and others not only enable men 
a pas they are themselves worship of the God who has 
aae TA preyaded all beings. We have also Sri Krishna's 
through his piawiateversis attained by a whole-time man of religion 
ors, stant ea Japa or meditation is also attained by the warri- 
who devote th ors, business men, agriculturists, workmen ine others 
respecti emselve who-heartedly to the secular duties of their 

ve professions. (XVIII-42 to 46) 


Two Kinds of Worship 


filled aa by his very definition, is omnipresent, the world 
ifested a is God. The universe, in fact is Virata Bhag 
€ relati ; developed form of Lord Sri Krishna, and stands- 

ton to his popular two-armed form as a tree does t 
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root or seed. According to Sri Krishna himself the world jg tie 
loftiest form (XI-47). ` So when he commends the worship of him 
as the Highest Godhead, he actually has in mind the adoration of his | 
loftiest or cosmic form, and not his two-armed form. In short, servie | 
of the world or fellow beings is adoration of the highest form of Gyo 
and therefore the best mode of worship, without which he cannot be 


attained. 


We have to recognise that.the plan of God imposes on man two | 
different kinds of worship, one of the God in heaven by conventional | 
methods and the other of the God in man by acts of loving servic | 
which meet the needs of men. These two kinds of worship are both | 
necessary and complementary. There need be no conflict between | 
them as their timings are different. A man may pray or meditate as i 
much as he likes but must devote the rest of his time to works of 
public good. Only so can he reach the Gita’s ideal of whole time, | 
constant and unwavering, Nitya, Satata, or Avikampan, Yoga. i 
Works of service, being adoration of the highest form of God, i 
are the best mode of worship. The Gita has clarified this in seve. 
important pronouncements. Renunciation of the fruit of one’s E 

| 


for the welfare of others is even better than meditation and immedia 
tely leads to peace (XIl-1 2). 


the best of Yogis is he who re 
like his own and rejoices in d 


a ; f 
This is confirmed in declaration that | 


oing good to others. (VI-32) 


The dedication of one’s acquisitions to public good is the ol 
mination of all Sadhanas and good deeds, 
them spiritually elevating. Saints and dimo 
and prolonged austerities. 
Sadhanas to the service of 
used those gains for oppre 
demons. 


; o 
being necessary to mék 


ns both performed si 
Those who devoted the fruits of the! 


0 
Others became saints, while those a 
Ssing others or for self-glorification becam 


The World is the Kingdom of God 


The world is God's handiwork, his home, temple and emit 
his love, recreation and delight. He loves the world-specially all h i 
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s-with the ardour of a father, mother, friend and grand- 


is hi | es re : ; i 
Si jiving creatu Naturally he is keenly interested in their 


himsel sire-all rolled in one. 


Of his | ifare and progress and very fond of those who love their fellow 
Service | A i and do their best to make the world a better and happier place 
ein 
f Go for all. EE 
Not he, E- 
| On the other hand, those who injure their fellow men are | 
sinners and get severe punishment in course of time. Those who have ee 
an two | power, wealth or knowledge but do not use them to promote the well : 
tional | being of society, fail in their duty and sin by default. They, too, ee, 
servic? receive their due punishment. $ 


e both | 


tween | Though God can accomplish everything in the twinkling of an 
ate al eye by his mere wish, his plan is that man must do his best and act as 
rks of Í God's partner in the great business of running the world smoothly. 

time, | The arrangement between Sri Krishna and Arjuna for the Mahabharata 
[| war was that Arjuna would do all the fighting while Sri Krishna would 
only drive his chariot but would not fight. This is, broadly speaking, f 


God, | l the division of work between God and man. Every one must do all 
everl f he can and play his own part before expecting God to play His. Even l 
abo | aman of wisdom or devotion should not expect that because he is Fe 
ne i seeking, or has attained, union with God, God must come and sweep 
1 thal) his floor, cook his food and put morsels into his mouth. ya 
others | 
f 
| The world as the kingdom of God needs not only meditators e 
| and devotees but also sincere workers. Man has a dual role-as a ; 
cult) devotee or lover of God and as an employee of His government on 


make | earth. 


severe | 

thell L The Gita has left no doubt as to man‘s responsibility for i 

who | P kasangraha or maintenance of the world order. “Having an eye to | 
ecam N pore of the world, too, you should perform action,” (11-20). | 

a with attachment, so should the wise act without f 
“he who maae ng the welfare of the world. On the other hand, 

N Makes noc not follow the wheel of Sansar -thus revolving (i.e., ; A 
piti lives in vaj Sntribution to world maintenance), is sinful and selfish and 
li A ain” (111-16), as yi 

E teas 
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Obstacles to Lokasangraha | 
All the emphasis our scriptures have laid on world maintenan. 
been more or less nullified by several wrong notions of popular Hin 
ism. For example we are repeatedly told that man is not the body, 
the soul; and that the world is dream, an illusion, a snare anda hoy. 
of misery, from which the sooner we can escape, the hetter. This ; 
led to the widespread impression among Hindus that, being pure ou 
they would be much better off without being encumbered and st 
by a body or the plot of land called India. In these circumstances 
we wonder if Hinduism, despising both the’ body and the world, 


increasingly finding refuge in the blessed land of disembodied spits. 


on 


7a 


As if this were not enough, the people are given to underst 

that to practise the Gitaʻs Yoga defind as even-mindedness, they mi 
be utterly indifferent to the pleasure and pain of their fellow men 
well as the gain and loss, victory and defeat, of their country. Toe 
it all their is a strong undercurrent of belief that doing good is a chi 
Philosophy which cannot take anyone very far; and that only religi 
pursuits like meditation can lead to God realization, while seoli 
works, however noble, are simply a preparation for meditation. || 
Arjuna was dissuaded by Sri Krishna from the path of meditation! 
was because he was raw and unqualified for that path, imply, 
! thereby that all the persons who are being taken now-a-days tom? 
tation classes are more advanced that Arjuna and well qualified! 


the path of meditation on account of their discipleship of mo 
Gurus. i 


1 
| 
1 
| 


| 
| 


Swami 
Excellence : “Let it not be said of 


other individual, a real concern for the other man, which is the €53 
of ethics and i ; : 
is th ; B spring of character and all other excellence 
18 the basic nourishment the Indian soul needs today Be citizens 4 
then try to develop into saints. Have concern for the other pet 5 
this is where a new character excellence will come to all of us; 44 
need it very badly.” d 
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| Making use of Gita’s Budhi Yoga, let us notbe slaves of 
nanat a ditional views simply because they are ancient. Wiere authorities 
lar Hn differ there is obviously need ae well as scope for freien les 
body. selection. Let us be unflinching in weeding out unholesome, divisive 
da ho! and weekening dogmas in the light of our scriptures and the collective 
'. Tish, wisdom and experience of mankind. 
Ure sp 
and si India the Heart of the Virata | 
ancen Sri Krishna expressed his deep concern for the world-specially Í 
wordy India-not only in words but also in deeds. Though he needs nothing i 
o a for himself, he works unceasingly for the welfare of the world and as 
| an example to others (111-22). He even comes down as an incarnation 
nderoi when righteousness declines and evil is in the ascendant. 
they. mi 
Tod As the age of eighty and though very much senior to Arjuna in 
a chal ranki he assisted Arjuna in a righteous war driving his war chariot for 
eligi eighteen days and cemeing its horses at night. Later on when being 
le sett! struck by an arrow, his body was about to leave the earth, his last 
ann i thoughts were for the welfare of the people and he gave instructions 
Rete for the evacuation of Dwarka, which was to be inundated by the 
impli sea seven days after his departure. 
; to mel H 
sified! ere are examples for our great religious leaders and teachers, 


3 molly who claim to be devotees of Sri Krishna, to ponder and imitate. 

Our weaknesses and miseries from our neglect of the Virata Bha- 
1 Hun ae the Lorda Ppearing as birds, beast and man, as mountain, river 
we leal a uerestas farm, factory and office. Just imagine how much the sum- 
to fo i r happiness in our country would be increased if only workers in 
thing: T walks of life devote themselves diligently, honestly and 
nse t0 IClently to the duti 


es for which they are paid. 


Acts of 


Le End of relig; world maintence are the very beginning as well as the 
zens oa '9lon. They are life-blood and acid test of godliness. For 
ye on e. quality and worth even of Japa and meditation depend — 
5; and! er and to what extent they promote the good of the poor, 


e nee i 
dy and Society in general. 
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If we take care of the world, the world will take care of ys ty 
laws of God will help us at every step and Nature will shower ha 


bounties on us. 


Let us make the Virata Bhagavan the centre of our religiou 
tiv? endeavour. Let us realize that the holiest, most loving and most lovabl, 
part of the Virata is our own country, the land hallowed by the vs 
of Rama, Krishna and a galaxy of saints and seers. Let us go all out to. 
make India glorious, strong, prosperous and happy a model and a boon | 
| forthe rest of the world. Let us take the gospel of love, service and 


cooperation to every home, school and place of work. 
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The Impact of Nagri on 
Japanese Script 


1. S. Jetley 


In 1940, when | started learning the language of Nippon (Japan), 
| was very much struck by the form and shape of script Katakana 
which is used in Japan. 


Even in Japan, nothing is definitely know as to the origin of these 
letters. Some people think that these are the remnants of the Chinese 
script which is called Kanji in Japan. But the evidence which | find, 


obviously proves that letters went to Japan from India. How and when 
Cannot be said. 


The so called alphabet of Katakana begins with five vowels. In 
pened languages of the world we do not'find the vowels separated 
from the Consonants except in the alphabet of our Indian languages. 
peer, else, these vowel sounds are mixed with the sounds of 
take ea Take the case of English Latin or Greek languages and 
T arly the alphabets of all the European languages. The 
eee there start with A, then come. B, C, D and thereafter E hen 

F, G, H and thereafter the third vowel. Thus all the five 


Vowels A E l : 
eal O, i i nts in the 
alphabet. and U are mixed up with the consona { 


Let us now take the case of Urdu, the alphabet which is almost 
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the replica of Arabic script. Thus the alphabets of Arabic, Persia 
Turkisian, Urdu, and Malayan languages are also such that the soun T 


of vowels are mixed up with the consonants. | 


The alphabet starts with Alif, then Be, Pe, Te, TTe, Se Jem 


ti 
| Che, He, Khe, Dal, etc. and then at the end we find Wav (i, e., O &U t 
Hamza, small e and long e. i y 
| Thus these. vowel sounds are not separate from the soundi fi 
the consonants. | b 
In Sanskrit, Hindi, Gujrati, Bengali, Punjabi etc., these sount) S 
of vowels precede the sounds of the consonants and are quite separat | 
Similarly the sounds of the vowels precede the sounds "| d 
consonants in Katakana and are quite separate. [ 
2. Next we look into the order of these vowel sounds. Thej, 
are also in the same order as we find in Sanskrit. | 6 
| c 
This order is A,l,U,E,O. In Sanskrit also, the order of thes J 
five vowel sounds is just the same as in Katakana. | ‘ 
i k 
j 


Sk “Thirdly \ we see that these five vowel sounds are represented! 
by certain forms. These forms are available to us in the form of t 
so-called Matras, i.e., T Y, oo andÌ. Actually these Matras are th 


letters. But when they stand independently, we add 3 to these. 


| 


Now, let us see the letters of Katakana. They ars as follows | 


et a OH 


| Anyone can easily conclude tha 


t these are the same Matras as tho 
of the Sanskrit. 


In P, there are two strokes one horizontal and th 


other vertical, J ind i é 
ust as we fia in our T. Similarly in : {q (&) het 
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i 
in| letter is This is just like our *, the fifth is 
Soun The next le AN 
i} - 
Jen, his is just like our Ì. The only difference is that the angles of the 
EU ase strokes are a bit different like the spokes of the Japanese fans 
j which are at different angles when we open the fan half or full. The | 
nds fourth argument which | prefer in support of my claim is that the | 
| beginning letter of the consonants is also just the same as that of the | 
an Sanskrit alphabet i.e., ®. ' ; ! 
paii 5. Not only this but the shape of the same letter is also just 
i 
ide "| the same as that of our P. The Japanese ® is ak) and ours is @. 
i 
i} 
The}, 
| 6. Now Igo to the next point In Japanese the so called alphabet 
|. 
emmeeecrcoues into) syllabary. Let us set apart all the syllabless of the 
i Japanese alphabet. The remaining letters are reduced to 4T, qT, TT 
i 
ull a, AT, al, U, at and Age | 
A tit Let us now probe in to the order and shape of these letters. 
are the (i) First of all | take the Anuswar, i.e. the nasal sound. It is 
just the same as we find in our script. It is represented by a 
dot. In English itis represented by the letter N. and in 
ws i“) Arabic script this is represented by the letter qq (Noon). 


(ii) Next we see that the order of other letters Is also Just the 
same with only two exceptions i.e., of Sa, and Ha. 
The order is aT, am, AT, at, <, at, Which is just 
the same as we find in our Sanskrit These are sounds 
which the Japanese do not pronouce such as 4, <, 3, S, 
S, WU, WA A, A, a, Sothese are not in the Japanese 


alphabet. 
unted | (iii) Even there is reason to explain as to why Sa & Ha are not 
sot (i occupying their own assigned places in Sanskrit alphabet. 
x : ast of alll come to the shape of the above mentioed 
aN) i TE aT, aT, TT, al, UT, aT, XT and aq. 
We fi 
that of e find that there is great similarity between their shape and 


the Sanskrit letters, 
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i 

For example take "i of both the scripts. There are two stroc | 
in each. One is vertical and the other is mid-horizontal. The horizont i 
line meets fhe vertical line in the middle. Similarly gT of both hay | 


the same two curves in each of them. | 


Now, I do not wish to prolong the article. Butto give my 
conclusion straight to the reader, | must say that Katakana is certainly | 
derived from the Nagari (ATTXI) script or its genitor of those times | 
when it went to Japan. | 

The evidence is so strong that the same cannot be denied or put l 
aside on any grounds whatsoever. f 


000 
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Distortion of Indian History 


DR. B.C. SINHA 


Vested interests communal feelings, regionalism and a feeling 
of caste and creed have always In the minds of the historians in the 
past, which resulted in moulding it badly into a distorted form. Every 
time in writing it everyone laid stress on crucial some points according 
to one’s own ideologies and views e.g., a Russian laid stress more on 
the doctorines of communism while american always pleaded for 
democracy. Of course, interestingly, the aim of both as the same, i.e., 
Seeking the truth. As prejudiced they were, they did not communicate 
pansiepass of whites (English) to the childern of communist 
di ae se the greek annals Alexander has been lauded the skies 
generosi al that he returned the kingdom of Poros just out of 

sity. This is a narrow attitude towards history. E.H. Dance 


rema A A 
e in “History the Betrayer“ that no country of Europe or 
books â has ever done full justice with the East in their History text 


and dam One who knows History must be aware of the most damaging 


act, an S a remarks of lord Macaulay for the East. As a matter of 
but has a Slish child is well taught about the British rule in India 


little knowledge about Budha and Ashoka. 


In thi ane 
Scholars te i ntext we can very well adjudge the attitude of foreign 
Preludic ae at it is most amazing is the unfamiliar and seemingly 
à ude of some of the Indian historians. They are distorting 


maligni 

nin s tert ER 

9 history for the cause of so called progress and- 
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a 
| 
secularism, which must be stopped because History is History agl ; 
must be looked upon with unbiased eyes and least amoung. ; 
controversy. One might be right in not appreciating the past but wil 3 
should he try to have an escape from the past? We ought to expk 
the knowledge gained by the understanding and mastery of the pi 
for the betterment of the present and future. i 


SER 


A tent book “Modern India,” dealing with the modern pe 
of Indian History by Dr. Bipan Chandra has keen prescribed inf 
secondary schools by the National Council of Educational Research! 
and Training (NCERT). The editorial board includes eminent scholar 
like Dr. S. Gopal, Dr. S. Nurul Hassan and Dr. Romila Thapar. Itis, 
difficult for a humble man like me to give my comments on the entie | 
book, but | weuld definitely like to place some of my observations al 
the chapter dealing with the nationalist movements and religions a| 
well as social reforms. | 


In the chapter XIIL of this book, the author offers some 
comments about Swami Dayananda and the Arya Samaj. He observes | 
“Swami Dayananda believed that se} 
perverted Hindu religion with 
Were full of false teachings. 
Dayananda went to the Vedas whi 
the inspired word of God, and 
He rejected all later religious tho 
This total dependence on V 
Í an orthodox colouring, 


fish and ignorant priests hi) 
tke aid of the Puranas which he sa| 
For his own inspiration, Swami 
ch he regarded as infallible bein 
as the fountain of all knowledge | 
ughts if it conflicted with the Ved [ 4 
edas and their Infallibility gave his teachings 


for infallibilit m fn 
f - yY mea reas0 
Was not to be the final deciding factor.” i thar hel num 


urukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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ACH t| pisTORTION OF INDIAN HI 
| : > 
; | re wandered in quest of truth. itfal shows that he had a firm faith 
andi y human reason: His basic teachings, based on human reason, 
lunt in hu incipl f p ; 
j f es of Arya Samaj, which are given below : 
Ut Why! constitute the ten princip y J g 
XDI ; ; fal 
the pay 4. God is the primary cause o all true knowledge and of 
"i everything known through knowledge. 
i 2. God is existent, intelligent and blissful. 
cad The Vedas are the books of true knowledge. 
“a 4. One should always be ready to accept truth and give up 
Searcy untruth. 
chola " 
It ist 5. Everything should be done according to the dictates of 
J entie Dharma. 
ionso i 6. The primary object'of the Samaj is to do good to the world. 
l 
onig | 7. One's dealings with others should be regulated by love, 
| justice and Dharma. iy 
d 8. One should try to promote knowledge and dispel ignorance. | 
some | E 
E. 9. Noone ought to be content with his own good alone; but | 
sts hat | he should see his welfare in the welfare of all. | 
e sail | 10. In matters which effect the well-heing of the whole society 
Swan) one should discard all differences and not allow one’s p 
bein | individuality to interfere; but in personal matters eyeryone be 
ledge | may act with freedom. i E 
Vedas. [— it 4 
hings | Swami E 
c oe wami Dayananda attacked and led a revolt against Hindu E 
easol | 0 $ 5 p E 
f | naan He opposed idolatory, false rituals, priesthood and caste ta 
atten S. He was not only a seeker after truth but also an ardent O 
ee r He dreamt splendid dreams about the future of the mother- F 
' dn o . a 
ot k aie me words of a scholar, “He had the vision of an India 
(0) eae 
ie Widowhoog Superstitions, corrupt and evil practices like enforced 
ha i 5 ` A 
h fahe | for self rul and idolatory, united in the worship. of one supreme God, 
Ai faj © and restored to h i bi A 
-wami | aith and total O her ancient glory. Swami's'absolute 
ig 08 replace the fal dependence on the Vedas were chiefly directed to 
e el Wanted to oe beliefs which were current in the society. In fact he 
a Was maki Off the malific influence of western civilization which: 
fiho ng an impressio 


n upon the educated youth of our country. 
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of life giving truths. Thus Dayand’s views on Veda 


to be the final deciding facto | fact 
‘| inro 


Vedas were full 
never meant that human reason was pos i | 
Dr. Bipan Chandra himself admits, “However, his approach had 


i 

rationalist aspect, because the Vedas, though revealed, were to}, | i 

Interpreted by himself and others, who were human beings. Thy <i 
pa 


individual reason was the decisive factor ” | 


| 
The learned author again gives some contradictory statements | agai 
about Arya Samaj. He says, “The Arya Samajists were vigorow| mus 
advocates of social reforms and worked actively for improvemento and 
the condition of women and to spread education among them. They) thel 
fought against untouchability and the rigidities of the hereditary caste | 
system. They were thus advocates of social-equality and promoted | 
society-solidarity and consolidation. They also inculcated a spirit of | 
self-respect and self-reliance among the people.” After giving this most | 
objective analysis about Arya Samaj the author gets himself confused | 
in the name of communal harmony and secularism. He says, “At the | 
Sametime one of the objectives of Arya Samaj was to prevent the | 
conversion of Hindus of other religions. This led it to start a crusade | 
against other religions. This crusade became a contributing factor in 
the growth of communalism in India in the 20th century.” 


If you decide to improve your own house, does it mean that y% | 
are going to demolish the houses of others ? Do the ten basic 
Principles of Arya Samaj indicate anything about communalism is 
The Arya Samaj was founded with a definite mission to do good! [ 
the world. How could it offend the sentiments of the followers o 
other raligions ? It is a fact that Arya Samaj started a “Sudhi move" | 
menti and prevented the conversion of Hindus to other religions. P" 
thejides behind it was to unite India into one Strong society based 0" 
justice, equality and fraternity. Swamiji wanted every Indian to becom? 
an ‘arya’ which meant a noble man. It was not a sectarian word. 
the country it wanted to embrace the whole Indi iet swam’ 
noble mission was not allowed to take roots b ee a agains! 

the basic interest of the British rulers. Accordi ay Samaj 4" 
Indian could be an Arya also, If there is an rH 3 a di which 
could unite Hindus, Muslims and Christians OEE awa sat 


he political awarking of the nation: 
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Samaj has repelled from an extensive area the disastrous 
ct ee foreign culture and thereby recorded a chapter of glorious 
pe a in the cultural and political history of the country. It has 
ae stood for national unity. Of course it did not care to know 
ie, two type of national unity viz., secular and non-secular. 


fa 


Itis high time for starting a vigorous intellectual movement 
against the false ideas and nations about the Indian history. Distortion 
must stop, otherwise the posterity will never forgive us. An authentic 
and challenging history of the Arya Samaj movement is the need of 
the hour. 


000 
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Thus Spak 


| 
Max muller in “India, What can it teach ul 
i 
| 

“If | were to look over the world to find out the country mi 
richly endowed with all the wealth, power and beauty that the nal 
can bestow—in some parts a very paradise on earth—! should pi 
to India. If! were asked under what sky the human mind has mi 
fully developed some of its choicest gifts, has most deeply pondet 
on the greatest problem on life, and has found solutions of some f 
them which will deserve the attention even of those who have stud 
Plato and Kant—I should point to India. And if I were to ask m 
from what literature we here in Europe, we who have been nutul 
almost exclusively on the thoughts of the Greeks and the Romans a 
of one semitic race, the Jewish, may draw that corrective which! 
most wanted in order to make our inner life more perfect, ™ 
comprehensive, more universal, in fact more truly human, 4 life 


for this life only, but a transfigured and eternal life again 1S% 
Point to India. Whatever sphere a 


Ta 


truthfullness should have survived” 
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| Book Reviews-! 


| 
J The Arya Samaj, (Hindu without Hinduism); D. Vable; Publisher 
7 —Vikas Publishing House, 6 Ansari Road, New Delhi ; 1983; 
Pages-233; Price—Rs. 125/- 


Prof. D. Vable was the founder Principal of Dayananda P. G. 
College Ajmer and has been associated with Arya Samaj movement for 
over 50 years. Currently, he is the honorary secretary of the Interna- 
tional Council of D.A.V. Educational Institutions and as such he can 
speak with authority on the role and aims of the Arya Samaj. 


some “ 


oe This book has apparently been conceived as a critique of the 
i ent judgement of the Delhi High Court (A.I.R., 1976, Delhi High 


Ou » . . j 
a rt, Page 207 ) in which it was held that the Arya Samaj was only 
reformed Sect of Hinduism. 


ect, mo! ALR, 1971, § Earlier, the Supreme Court had held in 
a life merely a sec, spreme Court, Page 1937, that Arya Samaj is not 
‘30 ect of Hinduism but it is religious minority in a legal sense. 
select Í Asis well : 

ytho confers upon a known Article of 30 of the constitution of India 
„primit languag al minority communities whether based on religion or 


e the ri : Se z eee 
Of their gelon to establish and administer educational institutions 
Community Ice. This right. leaves it to the choice of such minority 


t . A > apts 
© establish educational institutions which would serve the 


nly Purpo 
d hors and algo ie Of conserving their religion, language and cultúr 
tue “ Children Purpose of giving a thorough good education 


fen. | 
aS the piel Words of justice Mathew, “The religiou 
CESGn Higb bortan. establishori canchionadiministe 


© 
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64 
educational institutions where it can impart spadar education in al def 
religious atmosphere. (A.! R., 1974, Supreme Court Page 1389)" | his 
It also confers on them a positive right to establish separate institution |. ie 
to give religious instructions practically at the cost oi the State sing dis 
in terms of sub clause 2 such institutions are entitled to financi h bei 


Ñ 


assistance to the tune of about 90% of the total expenditure. | me 


In the initial stage Arya Samaj institutions did not on principle i 


seek financial assistance from the British government but now since | a 
the attainment of Swarajya the situation is different. Vast funds are i re 
needed for the proper performance of their chosen role-by goal | 
oriented organisations while such assistance is available to minority [ 
institutions Arya Samaj institutions stand deprived of such assistance i 
in terms of the Delhi High Court judgement as itis not deemed tobe | 3 
a legal minority. 
| ne 
i a 


The learned author has been at pains to establish that Arya | wi 
Samaj is not only a reformed sect of Hinduism but is an independent | 1s 
religious entity. True, a large number of Hindus were attracted by its [ w 


popularity as a national and reformist movement. But it would bea | 
castastrophe if after its unique contribution to the 
it should disappear in the sea 
filling its mission, 


Indian renaissance 
of Hinduism and that too before ful- |. k 


In this context the author quotes Swami i t 


nder of Gurukula Kanari Eo A 
: gri as follows Dž 
: ; 

ey ; Protest against the statement the Arya Samaj is in am 
f , g u movement. Its creed is universal, and its teachings 2” | 
or all mankind. In fact, | 


Hindus, 


he word H wami | C 

Dayananda. (p. viii Introduction), indu was anathema to S 
The author plead 
si 0 

unite on the basis f th n the national Interest to all the Hindus" tl 
affinity to acce i re aon historical, social and cultui h 
He approvingly qu * matt ee Commotation of the term Hind’ | ç 
f otes the late justice ? m 
its geo-political sense. Chagla to interpret the te! F 


as this View is rejected by majori i 


h : 6 ’ If {0 4 
Or grudgingly reconciles himse” 
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uism as 4 particular way of life—based on common social, E 
d cultural ties. But at the same time, he rightly asserts 
that the Aryas, Sikhs, Jains and Buddhists should be equally free to 
m that they are only a sect of Hinduism and yet take pride in 
e social and cultural sense, thus being honourable 


on ing define Hind 
| 389) historical'an 


te sinc  disclai : 
being Hindus In th 


nancial $ ; 
| members of the wider Hindu brotherhood. 
|| it would be indeed, a pity if Arya Samaj Icoses its revolutionary 
i i i . . 
ie zeal which was never more wanted than in the present times. Need- 


. | 
v sine T Tess to say that in pursuit of this vital programme Arya Samaj needs 


nds ar | resources both in men and money. 
y goal | 
inority | 
istan | The learned author has taken pains in tracing the history of Arya 
Aoi | Samaj movement and in elucidating the tenets and beliefs of Daya- 

| nanda and Arya Samaj. This certainly is a well timed and much 

needed book and is a welcome addition to the Arya Samaj literature 

| available in English and carries forward the effort of Late Lajpat Rai 
at Arya i which found exression in his History of the Arya Samaj Published in ; 
endent | 1914. The author duly takes note of Prof. J.T-F. Jorden’s research E 
ae i work on Dayananda Sarswati and many other scholars in this field. | l 
| i | 
E l The cont i “pees E 
ore ful: ii. roversy iced by the learned author will no doubt ie 
Swanl |. trigger further contemplation on this critical issue whether as the sub k 

i 


| title oR 5 : MAP 3 7 
WE g Says an Arya, “is a Hindu witheut Hinduism. | 


in any G. B. K. Hooja 


A 


ngs ale | 

xd with | 

3 fact.” |, 

swami | dae INDIAN VEGITARIANISM—(Lacto-Vegetarianism); Dr. Tara 
angwal, Publisher—Jaipur Printers, Jaipur; P. 36. 


casera booklet the learned author has developed the 
but, on sbiritual arianism in India is not only based on health grounds, 
Great emphasi grounds as well. In India there has always been a 
Period of free on AHIMSA asa way of life from the very early 

ory and the Indian philoscphers have advocated the 


import 
ance o . S = 
f cultivatins ‘friendship’ for all living beings. aie 


thesis 
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Dr. Tara Chand Gangwal is an eminent physician and a i 
has brought to this exposition a happy combinata, 


practitioner and jn ; 
per and spiritual experience. 


of scientific tem 


The booklet contains valuable tables regarding food valts, 


Vitamins, aminoacids, which brings home the argument of the learg ) 


author. The style is persuasive and attrative, as the following}: 


lines would show : ; | 
‘Eat all kinds Nature doth destow, 
It will amalgmate below, ioe 
If you think it shall be so. aaa 
But if you once begin to doubt, f 
The gastric juice will find. it out.’ 


(G.B.K. Hoc 


A i f 

3. Vedic Concept of Yoga Meditation— Devendra Kumar Kapoat 
Publisher—Deva Vedic Prakashan, 18 Union Park, Bombay; | 
Pages:106; Price Rs. 60/-. | 


S The book is a recast of the author's discourses to the forelg 
disciples assembled to learn yoga at Yoga Niketan Ashram, Pahalgat 
(Kashmir) in 1979. In these discourses 18 practical exercises ha 
been given preceded by Vedic mantras, The very first hymn explain 


that yoga is a way of life, followed which life gets filled with Pe% 
and bliss. 


Patanjali's concepts of God as special Pursha unbound ; 
action and its fruit ana yoga as unity of self with God have bet! 
Connected with Vedic hymns. But mind due to its restless nat 


pee fo attain this unity, to calm which the meditation 
iva Samkalp mantras of Yajurveda has been prescribed. 


yoga meditation has been taken to its foundation head, the Vedas: 


It is absolutely the acumen of Shri Kapoor that Yogic meditati® 


has been connected with some Vedic mantras although “there 


nothing of yoga directly Mentioned in these mantras. As such 9° m 
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B 
ity other Vedic mantras can Be applied for meditational purpose. Viens 
Nati lations of Vedic mantras In English verses Cleve appreciation of 
| thor’s poetic talent. The get up of the book is nice and such shall 
| : of good use to the English speaking learners of yoga meditation. 


Valu, Dr. Bharat Bushan 


Reflections. Poems by Dr. Trilok Nath Vrajbal : English trans. by Dr. 
Ravi S. Varma; Published by Parijat Prakashan, Jaipur (1982); pages = Ae 


Trilokinath Vrajbal’s Hindi poems entitled ‘/ndu Ek : Vindu Do,” first 
published in 1969. It is a collection of poems displaying “the 
poet's preoccupation with philosophical search.“ These pieces are 
marked by high seriousness, sustained thought and vigorous vitality, 

Capoor originality of thought and depth of feeling. - Some of the passages 

| recapitulate faithfully the Indian milieu and idiom. For example, the 
translation of the Hindi proverb—bookhe bhajan na hoi Gopala—is 
rendered into English with creative fervour : 


i 
: 48; Price—Rs. 15. 
The Reflections is the English rendering by Dr. Ravi S. Varma of Dr. 
Hoci 


foreigi à l am-hungry. 
halgar Give me bread. 
v i 
es a Philosophy cannot sprout 
ie in a hungry dry soil. 
| 


ion, ta A not only reproduces the poet's vision and imagi- 

d bh SPitit of the or; ‘a feeling but also maintains the message and the 
ge desery e original. For Performing such a difficult job Dr. Varma 
iy ef Poem Sell encouragement and gratefullness In the translations of 
N ness i a as “A Celestial Song,” “The creation,” “‘Self-Conscious- 
A fiat c. he has tried to attain the heights of Tagore, although much 


ranslati : icin ne 
i ardour ¢ ation sounds prosaic and does not recreate the lyrical 
aS: PUL of the ori = i A EA 
adequate know! ginal poems The translator, it seems, has not 

has stug edge of the English prosody. Nevertheless, Dr. Verma — 


Nd j ck close tothe o 
$ aes of India in 
Soklet ig not free 


riginal and preserved culturally unfamiliar ideas 
a foreign language. Herein lies his contribution. 


from the printing errcrs reflecting upon 


ot 
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in general. The Engl, 


of Indian printing industry 
in Wisdom ; 


poor standards 
s own spots of beauty, €.9., 


rendering has it 
| am a tattered garment useless; 
but don’t dispise and discarded me, 
In this naked world, 
| cover and drape obscenity. 
True to my tradition 
| will serve you in times of need. 
or mark the symbolism of An Inquest : 
This splintered twig 
falls from the tree. 
And on the rest the birds 
twitter and sing with joy and glee. 
The grass on the earth 
asks the heaven : 
Why did the twig snap 
So easily the relation inviolable ? 
Dr. R.L. Varshney 


6. TH 
E LITERARY ENDEAVOUR published quarterly from Anantputı 


under the editorship of Dr. L i 
i . L. Adinara iriraj # 
Nizamabad and his associates. pa oa Sag E 


A health i l 
y and timely effort the Literary Endeavour fulfils a 103 


felt need of standard literary 
step in the right direction. 

scholarly essays and o 
Narayan’s art and thought. 


journals in English in India It is a >? 
The volume under review contains t 
ne comprehensive bibliography On 


The first article, “R, K.N 


Re-appraisai” i i 
i” by Vimla Rao iustifies the need for a Special Numb 


of R, K. Narayan 3 
on and TR K : aoe in anut-shell the fresh literary 9" A 
. - KN. n and b . À ; f tain 
creative e > nings into sus 
geroy; It also reviews the latest + 5 light his Sie 
comments on his comic vision Orks of R.K. Naray 


The icle. “ 
second article. “R K. Narayan & The Spirit of place = 


ic Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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) pook REVIEWS 


H, 1983 : 
nother deeply scholarly analysis of Narayan’s works 


reference to his regionalism, his Malgudi milieu. 
h, as mentioned by Prof, Naik, “It is perhaps an exercise in 
| Re ing to locate the possible origin of Malgudi,” yet Prof. Naik 
Hele so it really fruitful. His conclusion are not only thought- 
ee g but also technically and critically sound. 


| MK. Naik, is a 
english |. with special 


provokin 


i 

| Shyam M. Asnani’s article, “The use of Myth in R.K. Narayan‘s 
| Novels,” considers the consistent use of Myth in Narayan’s novels. 
| Itis an attempt to abondon the trodden paths of literary criticism on 
R.K. Narayan. Mr. Asnani’s essay is full of laboured scholarship and 
the critical analysis is very sketchy. 


The fourth article—“The Apocalypse of the Ordinary—The 
' Comic Myths of R.K. Narayan’’—by K. Chellappan—is rich in content 
| and is based on sound principles of literary criticism. The article very 
| well reflects the close study of RK. Narayan’s works. But itis full of 
| grammatical pitfalls and lacks the coherence of a good composition. 


| The fifth article, “Levels of Irony in the Short Stories of R.K. 


A | Narayan’, by P.C. David and S.Z.H. Abidi is a specimen of original 
| approach to R.K. Narayan’s use of irony in his short stories. lt aptly 
antput, illustrates, “Irony in Narayan stems from his workmanship and vision, 
ollege 29d not from the selection of themes ” 
for MA Et otnagar's Love, Non-violence and Freedom in Waiting 
alon exploratio a tries © study the Waiting for the Mahatma as an 
. bold r: Shears of the Gandhian ideology of love, non-violence and freedom, 
wele clita ne acts as a defence counsel for Mr. Narayan on a point 
RK contradictio, ecs despite Mr. Keith Garebian’s complaint of 
conclusions í he article hes literary merits of a high order and the 
short stori ave been arrived at by a thorough study of Narayan‘s 
sed fol jes, 
bet 
vit Tine pa article—""The title of RK. Narayan’s the English 
stain’ Nature of the title Ramamurti explicates the symbolic and suggestive 
a and The English ne of the novels by R.K. Narayan in general and of 
The story of rae er in particular, proving that the novel is not merely — 
ând that nan, the individual but that of an English teacher, 


tish . as 
nan is one what Narayan had wanted to be. In his brilliant — 
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analysis, Mr. Ramamurthi has tried to ee the title to the then | 
the novel, yet he has only poured the old wine into new bottles. Wi) 
compared to the work of S.C. Harrex and Dr. James Dale on the sl 
subject, Mr. Bhatnagar’s work seems somewhat shallow. } 

The eighth article, “Gandhi and R K. Narayan” by H.L Agni 
tries to show the impact of Gandhi on R.K. Narayan. Many ia 
Agnihotri’ sconclusions are challengeable and whether full justice 4 
been done to Gandhism is also questionable. However, Mr, 0%) 
Bhatnagar’s, “Love, Non-violence and Freedom" bridges the gulf. 3. 
the articles may be read together. 


O.P. Mathur’s study of the Guide in cultrual ambilance explos 
RK. Narayan’s Indianness without properly defining and explicas 
Indianness. K. Veknkata Reddy estimates R K. Narayan’s langauge ai. 
technigue in the Guide. His article lacks compactness and tries oi 
down only a few astray ideas. i 


ern: 


R. Rao’s, “God-consciousness in The Guide and Sidhartha"i 
a good piece of descriptive criticism and offers fresh insights throw 
brief comments. R.A. Jayantha’s article does not digest properly t 
very thing eaten. The author has tried to refer to the Brahmsili 
without a thorough assimilation of it. Yet the article is worthy" 
reading for its Originality and literary value. 


SERRE TE EDIE EOLA 


The most useful 
R.K. Narayan complied 
Rajasthan University. It wil 
scholars working or desirin 


part of the journal is the Bibliographi" 
so painstakingly by Sham M. ASTA 
| prove to be of immense use to the res 
9 to work on R.K. Narayan. 

o : 
aes He whole the journal sustains and keeps uP 4 l r 
eee ss 2 VEIS creative trends and critical approaches tO i 

5 Mors really deserve ç : ing so nic? 
very good work indeed, Ongratulations on doing 


vel 


Reviewed by 


Dr. R.L. Varshney ’ 
Gurukula Kangri Vishwav! 
Hardwar. 
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Ten Principles of Arya Samaj 


1 God is the primary source of true knowledge and of al 


A l that i 
known by its means. 


2 Godis Existent, Conscious. All betitude, Formless; Almighy, 
Just, Merciful, Unbegotten, Infinite Unchangeable, Beginningly 
Incomparable, The support of all, The lord of all, All Pervatiy 
Ommiscient and Controller of all from-within. Evermatur, 
Imperishable Fearless, Eternal, Holy and Creator of Universe, Ty 
him alone is worship due. 


3 The Vedas are the scriptures of all true knowledge. tis the 
Paramount duty of all Aryas to read them, to teach them, to hea | 
them, and to recite them. 


4 All persons should ever be ready to accept truth and renounce | 
untruth. 


5 Allacts ought to be performed in conformity to Dharma ief 
after due consideration of right and wrong. 


6 The prime object of Arya Samajis to do good to the world ie 
to ameliorate physical, spiritual and social standards of all men 4 


7 All must be treated with love, justice, righteousness and with du? 
regard to their merits. 


Ignorance ought to be dispelled and knowledge be disseminated: 
No one should remain content with his or her own well-being 

A H i 
but on the contrary should regard his or her well-being "| 
consonance with the well-being of others. 


10 In matters affecting Well-being of the society in individual | 
should subordinate his or her Personal likings; while in mel 


affecting him or her alone he or she could enjoy in freed" 
of action. 
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— Editorially Speaking 


mahn Sériptures Prohibit Early Marriages 


Sut 


LS 
duties towards each other and the offsprings have all been discussed 


66 


asic Tye OGRE ce) © deny ihe mocar sore, 2 Npemese aan 

u. iuhore a reference from the jawtul authority. Manusmritt 3/2 is 
the a quoting which dictates, “After completing systematically 
ton dy of 4 Vedas or 3 Vedas or 2 Vedas or one Veda with 
aoaea Of the discipline of continence and strictly having 
Ure the he rules and practice of Brahmacharya without any fail- 


z naD 
man and woman enter into the lifeof householding affairs. 


e 5 3 A A 

Ures Stri above two dictums make it crystal clear that Indian scrip- 
*8onalition Prohibit the marriages between the immatured 
` before the observance and completion of the Brahma- 
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charya upto 25th year of age. The other scriptures also follow the 
same basic trend of Indian culture. 


Inspite of the above, the unignorable fact exists from the 
past several centuries that the marriage of early age persons are | 
held in some backward and illiterate groups which is no doubt a | 
great social evil. It is anti-Vedic culture. Like every evil, the evil | 
of child marriage also came into existence and developed under | 
the duress of circumstances. History is evident, their used to come | 
during the middle ages invaders from central Asia to loot the riches | 
of India. Soon they were tempted to establish their kingdoms. 

As no woman-folk came with the invading armies who after 
remaining in India naturally felt need for sexual gratification and | 
marital relations for which the easy adopted course was to take | 
possession of the unmarried girls by force from their parents. | 
Such a state of snatching the girls from parents by the invading | 
soldiers went on from time to time for centuries and the helpless | 
people were compelled by‘ these circumstances to ignore the cultural 
ideal age of marriage and adopted the practice to get their girls 
Married at the earliest possible age inorder to save them from 
the invaders because there were few chances for the married woman 
to be possessed by them. The evil of child marriage went on deve- 
loping as an easy way but the educated intelligentsia never followed 
it and now it is mostly over. 


. Customs, however absured may be, persist and resist extinct- 
tion giving rise to some sort of taboo and this is still there in a few 
People belonging to the backward tribes. They observe child 
marriages. Such people are neither aware of the present day negative 
aspect of the early marriage system nor do they know the We? 


cultural viewpoint. Hence reeducation of these people on the E 
uselessness and Vedic prohibitio js still th? 


of early marriage 
social need of the day, ' H o 
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m the | 
ns are | 
Oubt a | 
1€ evil 
under | 
come | 
tiches | 
| Prithivi Sukta 
after | 
ae | Dr. Satyayrata Siddhantalankar bg 
rents. | 
ading | 
Ipless | 
[tural { The Earth as Mother 
r girls | 
from The Prithivi Sukta a Chapter of the 12th Kand of the Atharva 
EN | Veda, deals with the Earth (Bhoomi) as our benefactress. Man from 
devena the beginning of history has his social and cultural roots grounded 
owed | in the Earth he associates himself with his birth. He praises the hills 
ênd the lakes, the rivers and the forests he has grown up with. This 
IS his motherland, and his home in that land is his “home, sweet 
xtinc: home, there is no place like home’. 
afew | 
child The Sukta reminds one ofthe feelings one develops with 
jatia pos Motherland. Out of such emotions spring forth the songs as 
yes Vande Mataram’—the national song of our motherland—India. 
evil Here is what the Atharva Veda says about the earth—one’s 
| the Motherland—o 


r the land of the state-Rashtra one belongs to. Conse- 
Some have styled it as a Rashtra Sukta. 


Wel Feq, meet sa, dar, aa: wan, aa: gA area | 
ST aT garer, AeA Tait, Te alae gfrat a: Hag 11-8 UI 


Truth Which by its very nature is great’, Righteousness which 


quently, 


* Visitar : 
F . Gu, uku K, 
à i la Kangri Vishwavidyalaya, Hardwar. i te 
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by its very nature is irresistible, Devotion or Devotedness, Hard 
labour or Perseverance, Determination to be great, but all the same 
willingness to sacrifice one’s narrow interest these are the Virtues 
that sustain the Earth or a State. 1. 


HAMA TAT: AMAT, AAT: FST: TAT: AH aE | 
qada: area: at fasta, gfi} a: TATT TETAY F: | | 21 


Let the Earth inspire the intelligence of men to rend asunder 
the obstacles that obstruct their ambitions to level down her uneven- 
ness in the from of high and low surfaces, even though there be 
abundance of smooth planes. The Earth bears herbs of various 
virtues. Let the Earth spread out for us and fulfil our needs. 2. 


FEAT JE: ST Reg: aAT:, eat aed, FEA: GA: | 
Feat aay foreafer sory Torey aT aT ahr: GaGa weg 11 31 


a oe patie ocean, the rivers, the waters of wells, the 
and the lakes; On whom grow grains and other agricultural 
produce; On whom exist all that breathe and move—let the Earth 
place gs also in the hands of the Lord who has already granted 
Protection to those who deserve it, even before they are born. 3. 


AAT: Aer: IRN: fEAT., geet A aeg: dag: 
5 z : aay: | 
a a AAT TAT AT AY gfir: ait arfa area 


move, Let that Earth. 
food and kine yielding milk. 4 


The Earth, on whom. 
ments; the Earth in whom 
the Earth where the kine, ti 

hat Earth grant us fort 


People in olden times attained achieve’ 
a divine forces. defeated the evil ones í 

e horses, the: birds found their habitat“ 
une and brilliance. 5. 
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pRITHIVE SUKTA 
aana AGATA sfasst faaan sire: frat | 
satay fast gfi: aft Sz RIAT afat a: aag Ug M 


g the needs of everyone, holding within herself all 
firm and stable, containing gold in her entrails, 
hat moves and hasits being, bearing fire within 
hole of mankind, let the Earth, whose Lord 


Fulfillin 
kinds of riches, 


repository of all t 
which is useful for the w 
ndra, assign us wealth. 6. 


at qafa aac: aaar eat: aft gadi ag | 
at at ay fay Sey AAT SAT TAT LI w UI 


is | 


The divine forces sleeplessly and ceaselessly protect the Earth 
who gives to the world all that she has; Let the Earth yield us honey 
and all that is dear to us and then saturate us with grandeur. 7. 


a as afa fact aH Are, AT ATT: eA AAT: | 
EAT Eat TTA IAT TAA gaq AYA GAT: | 
a at yfir: Raag aa cst cag STA 11 5 1! 


The Earth was in a quasi—liquid state in the beginning ot 
Creation surrounded as she was by ocean in all directions. This was 
followed by the skilful (divine forces), by various devices and 
(she came to the present solid state). The immortal heart of the 
Earth covered with the Truth rests in the highest firmament. Let 
the Earth instal us in state (government) of splendour, strength, and 
highest good. 8. 


meat ome: qfar: aa: IAT Aa ATT | 
Wat aft: after a: gary eat Sag THAT IL A Ut 
eee Whereupon the waters spread everywhere in the 
Where ee and tivers, and flow without cessasion equally 
also’ of milk, ay and night; let that Earth with abundant streams, 
» May now saturate us with grandeur. 9.” 


ay afta frag fas: aeng faa | 


Sal a aah aay atatieat MAT: | 
Watt: fgg ara gara À TA: 11 gol 


form o 
every 


Th Tee mates 
© Earth’ who is measured by day and night in whom the 
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sun overstrides her movements, who has been rendered free from 
enemies by Indra—the Lord of Action, let that Earth release us Water 
and milk as the mother does to her children. 10. 


firea: à Tae: fenaea: faxed X gfi dag areg | 
aa, geot Ufa aaa gai gfi gA saag | 
AHA: gT: AAT: ASA AAS JAR AZE 11 oe it 


O Earth ! Let thy hills, snowy mountains and forests be pleasant; 
fet me unconquered, unwounded, and uninjured-stay on and inhabit 
the Earth protected by Indra— the Lord of Supreme Strength, the 
Earth of multiple hues and colours— brown, black and red, the Earth 
who is steady and spread far and wide. 11. 


aq a Hea gr aq a ae aT: À Ssh: wea: Maya! | 
TI a: Oe ae a: qaa ATT aft ga: gy ghaooT: 
Tia: fate Sa: fama bb gR lt 


© Earth! whatever thou confainest in thyself, in the centre of 
thyself, whatever grows out of thyself— from out of thy body— set 
us in those Surroundings. O Earth! purify us. © Earth; thou art my 
Mother, I am thy son. The cloud that drenches. the Earth with rain 


so ae there be plenty of growth is my Father. Let him also protect 
us. 12, | 


ae fe qazoi qmi aeai wet a faari: | 
eat Hat cara: gftent seal: JIM: MgA: FEAT | 
at aft: ade atom pl 23 bt 


The Earth on Wwhorh, 
enclose the sacrificial altar; 
the Yajnya far and wide; 
ment posts high and b 
that Earth increasingly 


the experts in all skills, surround and 
the Earth on whom the skilful extende¢ 
on whom they set up according, to measure? 
right before the beginning of oblations; l" 
make us: great. 13, 


Rang fat a: grega: afarira ame q: ab Í 
y T qA waa gisa 11 ey 11 
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pati) SURTA 


hoşoever hates us, O Earth; whoso2ver marches armies 
4 whosoever tries to destroy us in mind or tries to kill us 


à us, 
agains! Earth exterminate him for us, because you act before the 


in body, Ô 
other acts. 14. 
aq arat: afa aafia Heat, a Paali fata: Agee: N 
aa ex gfadt da atat Asa: sata: agag RAH: | 
gaq qa: afa: aidfa n R 
All mortals—bipeds and quadrupeds—are born of thee move 
about on thee. Thou bearest them and sustainest them. O Earth; all 


these manifold mortals for whom the rising sun with his ray exten- 
ds his immortal light are thine. 15. 


at a: MoT: @ SRT MATT: ata: Hy gafa Afg EAA N tA 


Let the united voice of all the creatures yield one thing 3 
allof us; © Earth; give us sweetness of life, like the sweetness 0 
toney. 16. 


fared, nita adara, gai afi gai aa aT | 
fat etary cig ata fagaga ge ta 

th The Earth owns all; she is the progenitor of medicinal herbs 
ee heal; though rotating she is fixed; she is maintained by the 
he Principles that uphold society; she administers to our well- 


die cha a 
ioe we isso pleasant. On the Earth we move about who has 
Potentiality even to destroy all that exists upon her. 17. 


ig Wed, Hadi agfa, datg at: Uta: TA: a4 
ROT SR Vals agave | aT ag Te 
“STS aera, al a: fat HITT 11 8S 11 
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The 

lj The devotee, seeing the vastness of the Earth, and she beh wu 

ip Aixed and stationary inspite of being shaken, off and on by earthaus, i 

if kes, is lost inthe admiration of the Lord Indra—the Almighty 

j Supreme Being—who can work such a miracle as upholding the 

Pe stupendously vast Earth in empty space without falling and going 

i to pieces. It is the poet’s imagination where physics feels shy to 

| tread. : 

i 

| be 

| 

l 

de 
ta 
ins 
fal 
in 
tue 
‘ab 
the 


A Prayer 


| 
| 


all our miseries (vices a 
us what is good, © 
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Science and Spirituality 
Di, B.D. Dhawan 
__ Sciente primarily deals with the unveiling of the hiddèù 
ebths or secrets of the physical nature. In other words, it is basi- 
tally concerned with an indepth study ef disciplines relating to 
ronal values. Itis also real knowledge and not error ot 
in ee ic aims at knowledge of the highest reality even though 
tual ee imperfect manner, On the contrary, Spirituality or Spin E 
able aes explores the mystry enveloping around the tmperish= 
f 


the ng and its supreme objective is to understand the nature of 
supreme good, ie 


3 In fact, reli 


tuali gion, as such, constitutes the lower aspèct ot Spin- 
‘ality an 


asical] $ can, in no way, be called the Science of Religion. 
and hì Y Speaking, religion has two phases or stages lowet — 
latter ae t. In Sanskrit, the former is called as ‘Matam’ and the 
Min, Tattavam’, ‘Matam’ means an opinion, thought or a 
à TATE NA : l j Ý 
is eee Tattavam’ signifies truth or reality. The lowe 
oF any oe ethnical: and ‘pertains toa specified racial lin 
: ism, Moha 
Sin fa 
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essentially scientific. In India, the great seers and thinkers have 
always not only themselves delved into the real aspect Of the 
Supreme Truth; but also encouraged any such rational and a 
based enquiry SO much so that even the wisdom contained in 
our oldest and age-old respected scripture called Veda has nen 
been accepted on its face value. Ethnical religion or Matam, 
without ‘Tattavam’ (the basic Truth) leads to often scen 
experienced violence, bigotry, riots etc. Hence, Spirituality, par | 
excellence, does warrant ignoring of mere Opinions (Matam) | 
and fundamentally encourages exploration of Real Truth. This | 
methodology inherently constitutes scientific investigation and | 
critical scrutiny. The same has always held ground in India ever 
since the inception of the Veda nearly five thousand years ago. 


Essentially speaking, the scope of science as such is restricted | 
to the physical phenomena and the knowledge based on | 
physical data. Last answer to all physical investigation in the f 
world is thata ‘particular factum is not known’. The physical | 
science has its obvious limitations and through its agency, the | 
man can both destroy the world as well as save it, if he s0 | 
desires. However, in utter contrast to the physical world pro- | 
found dimensions do remain for exploration within the human f 
being himself. The upanishadic seers turned their search light | 
of investigation on the inner self of man which is beyond the | 
physical level. These rishis, therefore, focussed their penetrating | 
thought so as to gain insight into the true nature of man which 
in fact, constitutes his superconscious Being. There can defini- | 
tely be a non-physical science as well— a science basedn | 
fact that can be scrutinizedon the basis of truth. In am | 
scientific study, there is possibly no scope for laying dow" ay 
preconcived dogmas. It is under this basic concept that wê, i 
Indians, have even scrutinised the Vedas so as to have 4 fe 
comprehension about the Imperishable Being. Sri Rama Krishn? 
Paramhansa, therefore, rightly said that the Vedas do ir 
contain God; but they only supply information about God. m 
Mundakopanishad (1. 1. 5.) also, inter-alia, unequivo 
nae a As Vedas constitute lower knowles a 
a i nly through the higher knowledg® ind 
Vidya’ that attainment of the knowledge of the rande 
person’ becomes possible. Thus, self-realization is not atta” ad 
from books; but by our cwn experience and search. Know ah 
of the Self within us is very subtle and fundamentally 2! 
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science AND SPIR 


: Of Your taste and 


thus Condemnable. ! 


: POSitive A 
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hiding in the man Wie but much beyond all the sensory 
level. |pso-facto, the Bene sciences have no authority in the 
super-sensual field of experience. They over-reach themselves 
when they pronounce Judgements on subjects like soul and God. 
They may. and often are, competent to provide hints and 
suggestions; but the enquiry itself is the concern of another 
science, the science of religion or Spirituality as such. As 
religion, this science discovers the truths ofthe inner world 
and fosters the same discovery by others, As philosophy, it 
synthesizes this science of the inner world with other sciences 
of the outer world, to present a unified vision of total reality. 
and to impart to human life and character depth of faith and 
vision alongwith breadth of outlook and sympathy. 


A belief is true if it has stood, andcan always stand, the test 
of experience, and not because it has been said by man or 
written in a book. The ‘essential spiritual truths possess 
universal validity as they are verifiable by all men. Such truths 
are far different from the private beliefs of an individual or a 
group, a sect or a church;. held with all, emotional intensity and 
projected for other people's acceptance with equa! fervour. 
Such beliefs cannot claim ‘the greatest reward’ because they 
have not paid the heaviest penalty’ involved in being subjected 
to the rigorous scrutiny of.. reason and being thrown open to 
Universal verification. Thus, personal experience or Anubhava 
IS the test of religion (Anubhava ‘vasanam iti dharmah). 


Behind every religion, 


there'is: at least one truth. Choosing of 
4 particular 


religious philosophy'is just. like choosing a food 
liking frem a dining table on which 4 number 
s kinds have . been laid’ out. We cannot say 
do not meet our taste are poisonous and 
n fact, the science of food is nutrition. So 


of dishes Of variou 
that dishes Which 


on 5 . c Fi 
; Sanh any particular tyre of food suits us and gives the 
© calorific nierre HRE tl 
Teligion 5 lorific nutrition, that food is good enough. Similarly 


and on 3: Spirituality moulds and formulates our character 
Sriginalit 


US is ag to Y. Thus, the scientific dimension of religion in 
B t, We are spiritualistic or have recorded 
úal' growth, Fundamentally speaking, man is both 
based of a finite human foundation. 
'S fortified’ by the: following Vedic pronounce= 


9 how far, 
mortal pirit 
5 Shahid! alea ire 
This: s eee infinite 
si 
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| (i) Srnvantu Visve amrtasya putrah,....... = a 

) nv: (Rv.x.13.1, Yv. X15) 
| | 

| ."We'are all the otf-springs of the self-same Immortal 
| tı Being.“ sal | 

| l (ii) Veda ham etam puruhrm mahantam. ~ i 


Aditya-varnam tamasah parastat. 
Tam evam vidvan iha’ mrtah bhavati. 
_ Na‘ nyah pantha Vidyate’ yanaya. 
(tl. 13. 2) 
This “stanza also occurs in the Taittiriya Aranyaka., (lIl. 
12.16.) earlier and Svetasvatara Upanishad-JII. &., with minor 
i variations. as 


“know this’ Great Person of golden hue who is beyond the 
periphery of ignorance., Only by knowing Him, one can trans- 
cend death. There isno other path leading to the attainment 
‘of liberation.” E 


t 


(ti). Yo savasau purusah, so” ham asmi. 
- (isa Up.16} 


“He who is yonder, yonder Person that also am l“ 


(iv) Atmanam ced vijaniyad ayam asmiti purusah. ` 


Í 


1 «+. Brhad-aranyaka Upanishad vi 4.12 


“We must experience that.we are really the veryself, and that 
_ We arẹ neither the bodily nor the sensuous, nòr the intellectual, 
for the emotional. vestures;. that we are in our essential: naturé 
entirely identical with the pure Self.’ iaga 
Thé’above stanzas do am 
` inhërent'nature, : 
“wheh he looks 


spiritually asa baby grow- physically from the time ? 
h till he, attains. full. youth, We must, therefore, have ® 
Hing peep unto ourselves and question ourselves if? | 
have grow Spiritually through the passing py.of yes 


ai 
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cClE i . 
PE years: of our precious, but all the same, strictly limited 
; a fn of life. For growing spiritually, universal love for all 
sp 


areatures has supreme value. A true spiritual aspirant should 

“permit his love for his fellow beings to. go beyond his physi- 
ean ethnical, racial , and spatial limitations. To attain to the 
j dizzy heights of „Atmáic experience, the aspirant must cross 
over all physical bounds or restrictions. Our physical frame 

is only the tase and not our master. We should, not permit 

‘this horse to ride on us. Rather, we should, very appropriately, 

“ride the’ horse. Thus, in the final analysis, the science of 
religion does envisage our spritual growth, fulfilment of ultimate 

and supreme objectives of life, expansive attitude, universal 

love, feeling one with millions and millions of our fellow beings. 

“Love thy neighbour as thyself’ should become a living faith 

and a practical entity in our life. |poso-facto, ethical and moral 

values have vast dimensions in. the form. of human evolution 

culminating in perfect psycho-social fulfilment of basic human 

objectives. The science of human possibilities essentially goes 

much beyond the psychic and intellectual levels. We must grow 

from our intellectual to spiritual heights so that we may not 

remain only as learned vultures with a vigilant eye focussed on 

mundane gains or the meat below. As our organs, the mind, 

intellect are subtler than the body, similarly our psyche or the 

Soul is subtler than all of them. In fact, the Atam in us consti- 

tutes, in a way, the nuclear energy in man. This spiritual energy 

ee cinitely control and overcome the base feelings of 

Daea e greed, anger, lust, delusion, ego etc. e us, 

Bi a, Cultivate an earnest determination in us to rise to 

ae a existence. The upanishads do point out ae 

They n manifest in the soul of man than in world guts: e. 

in ae ore, demand a conversion of the spirit on itself oi 

Ee oa of the natural outward orientation of our consci- 

œ Soas to lead a life of introverion, perfect catharsis 


from sj oes 
conte Spirit of humbleness and a life of tranquility, truth, 
ce, insight and right pursuits. 


All thì y : 

Crn ce evidently difficult so long as we are hesitant and 

ife is ii develop the faith unto us that metaphysically upright 

anaa FL Superior to the life of action. As soon as this 
n ` . . ` 

a Child ridi ands on us, we start enjoying such a sublime life as 


ng a horse starts enjoying the ride, the moment he 


4 
: 
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‘Spirituality should, therefore, necessarily and funda 
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gives up the fear and learns the art of horse-riding, Thus, the 
science of religion and the physical sciences have essenti. 
ally a complementary character. Both inculcate a Ceaselagg 
pursuit of truth. Hence, we must infuse into our lives a comina. 
tion of the basic spirit of both the physical as well 


Sciences. In case, we shall do so, we are bound to so 
in ourselves tremendous spiritual energy. Our 


aS Spiritual 
on discover 
approach to 
mentally 
h is one, 
a stated 


be sincere, purposeful and rational. The Absolute Trut 
but the approaches are different as very pertinently beer 
in the Rig Veda (1.164.46) in the following words : 


Ekm sad vipra bahudha vadanti ........ 


(A verse with similar significance is found in Yajur Veda-32.1.) 


“O God : though you have alwa 


ys been one, the sages have 
called you by many names.” 


ke S 
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Religion and Mental Health. 


Dr. V. N. Rao * 
R. Parathasarthy * 


Religion plays an important role in day to day life. The 
Process of human growth and development - birth, entry to the 
a occupational life, marriage, mothering, fathering, 
certain lg old age and death - is inextricably intertwined, wiii : 
the Thee eee of religion. In fact, in most of the Indian families, 
termine iy iefs, rituals, and other activities pertaining to religion 

Course of daily activities of living. 


amily pen habits, dressing, personal hygiene, social life and 
“octorines ee are coloured by one’s religion, Religious. 
of Ways of jj = epics Contribute significantly towards the formation. - 
religion in fe goals in life, considering all permeating nature of - 

Scienti n life, the health professionals, specially, the mental. . 
Of the force StS need to have dispassionate analysis of the impact 
health, ha S of religian on one's mind and body, health and ill- 


o p é 
ny and disharmony and happiness and unhappiness. 


Ot is ( uit xi 
Mental, In Said and: written about illnesses both physical and 


HON to. other factors, they emphasize on the role 
: p . 
Deptt of 


Psych; S } 
atric Sociaj Work, NIMANS, Bangalore. 
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played by superstitious beliefs, unhealthy notions about religion 
excessive emphasise on religious rituals and wastage of human 
resources in certain religious ceremon ies and functions in the Process 
of causation, perpatuation and determination, of mental health 
problems. No doubt, these factors could be proved by scientifically 
validated studies. But, it is important to note the commonality under. 
lying these important factors is misuse/misinterpretation/misundey. 
standing of the elements of religion by human beings. To use the 
modern analogy, the scientific discoveries and inventions, for 
example, atomic energy, can be used or misused. There is no point 
in finding fault with scientific work. Similarly, religious values can 
be misunderstood and misquoted...In such cases, devastating results 
are inevitable. But the proper understanding and practice of religion 
leads to positive outcome. 
Sees cr 


-That is.a convergence of the findings of the modern 
researches in regard to mental health aspects and the great truths 
propounded in our ancient literature. To explain this, one can take 
the issue of level of expectations in human life. The modern 
literature on mental health has to its credit, a lot of scientific 
studies to prove that “Unrealistic. expectations“ always lead to 
mental health-problems. It may be from parents, employees, teachers, : 
partner, or: anybody. connected with individual's life. Even.a, cursory: 
glance at the.research studies in mental health reveal that children, 
adolescents, adults and old people cause multifarious problems to 
themselves as well as others. Because of unreasonable expectations, 
some become anxious, some become depressed and some others get 
mentally upset. These mental abenations have the roots in excessive 
pee pial ae hments, never ending and éver incl 
oi ee epee estudies, the mental chealthiee rae 
ee stigma: ee = eee -~ “donot: entertain unreason his! 
A ne of the: many examples taken for g ; 

ptgposes eni ALSS proiio LERE E 3 


eet foe 
pi 


4 


NE EN Ei oy i arina ie 

alk The scientific. truth is well. emphasised, and explained in out 
scriptures, No. religion. tells: to’ expect’ too ‘much sof others. FO 
instance, Bhagavat Gita, goes to the extent of advocating the ge 
that “nishkama karma” ‘is the real:means.to Happiness. Man shou” 
be -engaged in-useful” activities.: He should never be idle But 
moment he expects the fruits Of actions, he sows the seeds at J 
frustration, rejection, disappointment and ion in life. Like a 
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stances can be quoted from other religions also. The point 
d at here is that “the ways to promote our Happiness are 
in our religious, literature”. What is required is 
: these values, simplification of the message, 


w aeication Of : 
R icn of truth and making tnese truths as part of life. ~ =-~! 
propa j 


many in 
to be arrive 


‘ 


similarly, too much attachment to anybody or anything is 
found to create mental health problem in our life. It may be too 
much desire for material things or family members/relatives/friends. 
in the event of loss or death, it produces immense feelings of, 
manual “aches and pains“. This has been pro ved by different studies © 
conducted in Western and Indian settings. The therapeutic approach 
followed in mental health. is based on above said principles and 
accordingly, the clients are advised to suitably give up the excessive 
attachments. When one goes through the religious literature, ithis 
truth becomes evident. Buddhism. goes to the extent of propagating 
that “desire is the root cause of human sufferings’. The guiltridden 
mind produces hallucinations, delusions and illusions in the day to 
day world. It is‘easy to arrive at this observation, if, one makes: an 
attempt to go through the Case Records of the mental patients. It is 
interesting to note that scriptures always emphasize that the ‘people 
eee themselves free from evil thoughts and guilt feelings. lf 
This ae as not kept away, it will slowly “swallow the ue 
ee 3 i appens in Psychiatry. phe people filled with n 
ideas ak i intoj inextricable depression, often entertain suici a 
fear pricks ie suicide occasionally. Even, otherwise, his inner 
im so much that he almost dies everyday psychologically. 


and on our views are shared and shaped by religious beligis 
determined = Wheather one is vegetarian or non-vegetarian is 
Gives him Meeus practices. Similarly, if one’s religious belief 
and confident esal strength to mental faculties, he feels secured 
Mi ~ Utter saan facing the realities of life. The critical moments In 
losses and nS ures, disappointments and dejections, unexpected 
pessimi th of loved ones need not create the feelings of 


sm 
Imighty and helplessness, if one feels the invisible support of the 


The 
the try Se are 


‘uth depict 


allsome of the parallels that could be drawn between 
ealt 


scient; ed in religious writings and findings of the mental 
'Sts. In fact, mental health education in its real sense, 
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te 
will be nearer to mcral education which alone will og 


: ai | Pave Way fo, 
prevention of many of our deviant thinking, feelings anq actions | 


promotion of joy and happiness, development .of helping nature ang 
noble ideas in our minds. True religion and its preachings an | 
practices will become the sole means of achieving peace, tranquility 
and heights of happiness in our life. 
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Identity of Three Systems 


The wadas wer 


the world, 
apearance | i a 
mind attempts t 
On the Other ha 

© intuitive| 
Maia and g 


ne 


uided 


the eha 


of Hindu Philosophy 
based on Vedas 


— S. V. Ganapati 


e the earliest contributions to a knowledge of 


Source and sustenance. They do not have tha 


Nquiry, as the later six darsanas have, where the 


© find the source of its experiences and knowledge. 
nd, they are the inspired utterances of rishis of yore: 
Y assumed a Supreme per presence who 


the destinies of the world. 


and at some stages these utterances were given 
Re, of yagna rituals. The Bata la 2 
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had also spread to near and far east countries and then, in cone 
of time, had degenerated to utterances of some slogans as a mat 
of faith, afresh impetus was given to the revival of Vedic faith by 
Gandapada and his disciple Govindapada, who gave a concis 
interpretation of the Vedas and Upanishads in the form of Brahma | 
Sutras. These laid the foundation for the three systems of fait; 
from the three great exponents Sankara, Ramanuja and Madhava, 


Sankara’s advaita interpretation of the Vedas i.e., “not two} 
realities but one’, does not deny the miniature aspect of the 
Supreme Being as man, through whom alone his own presence is | 
revealed. He reveals the world to the creatures through their sense- | 
organs as perceptions by illuminating theni; which we call individual f 
consciousness or Atma, Soul, or also “lt This “1'" however is nol | 
the differentiating entity “Mind”. The latter is just an adjunct of “I | 
which is an individual aspect of the collective “l's”. Anyhow, man į 
strung like a bead to a chain like “I”, is not denied, whether {i 
considered is part of a whole or as a separate one. i 


a 


Ramanuja came several centuries later by which time 3} 
section of the people was ripe for achange in faith, in the natu 
course, gave a twist to the advaita concept, that God and mat 
represented a sort of duality or qualified monism. Earlier the Alva} 
of South India poured forth their praises to God in their pasurams 
as the sole male principle, all others man or woman being conceive 
as the female principle. Subject and object i.e. God and p 
manifestations stands in this eternal relationship. 


n times 
pit f 
that 


Ramanuja isthe greatest social reformer of moder 
Out of his compassion to the masses of people and zeal to © 
them, he announced the secret mantra “Narayana” meaning 
the man is the vehicle of God from the house tops. ignoring 
Waining of his guru and literally breaking his word to him, not 
divulge the sacred mantra. He then pacified his Guru by telling 4 
that it was better for one man to court any consequence, i m | 
large mass of people would be redeemed. This attitude endeared | 
to the hearts of the people. f i 


nsf? k 


i 
i 
$i 


ii Madhava, a strict orthodox brahmin appeared 4 centu! 
; ieee ae: Gave a further twist to the concept of the rele s 
Between God and man, by dectaring that they are two realit | 


; PATH 


COUrse 
À mark 


ith by | 


ONcise 
rahma 
f faith 
ava, 


t two | 


Of the 


nce is | 
sense: | 


Vidual 
‘is not 
of “I” 


, Man, 
ether f 
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entity OF THREE SYSTEN Se 
IDEN 


ether for all time. The one cannot get on without the 


to 
must 90 t09 hy not bluntly call a spade “Spade”. 


other. Then w 
esee then that all the three schools admit of a Supreme 
nd his manifestation as man. The difference in the 

ts or interpretation arises only in naming the relationship 
pein them. The advaita school prefers to call man a miniature of 
Oe The Visishtadvaita school chooses to see the male-female 
princi ple embodied in them. The dvaita school sees them as master 
and servant. There are no fundamental differences among the three 
faiths for- arguing. Finally’ we must also realise that the differing 
ideas come to us from one and the same God giving us the freedom 
to accept any one of them. 


Ww 
intelligence 4 
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Transla tion of Poetry : Principles 


and Problems 


Dr. Ravi S, Varma * 


Introduction : 


Tra i F 4 
nslation of a literary work is a difficult art because ideas 


can be translated but not th 
e words and thei iati he 
translation of such works í E E a 


ofa translation jis faithf 
of words-and thought. | 


. Varma Reader and He. 
7 ee ad, De, Se 
ngineering College, eipur-302017, of Humanities, 
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TRANSLATION oF 


t at capturing the spirit of original. In the words of Tytler 
pen translation is one in which the merit of the original work is 
goo pletely transfused into another language, as to be as distine 


EE oded and as strongly felt by a native of the country 
tly m that language belongs, as itis by those who speak the 
to 


| language of the original work: 


In this paper we propose to discuss some principles of trans- 
lation of poetical works and the problems involved in the process. 


The Principles 


The principles of translation are heterogeneous and no uni- 
versally accepted principles exist because the persons competent 
and capable of formulating them have not seen eye to eye in this 
matter. However, Tytler’s ‘An Essay on the Principles of Translation’ 
is the first work which systematically discusses the prineiples of 
translation of poetry. He enunciates the following three principles : 


(i) The translation should give a complete transcript of the 
ideas of the original work; 


(ii) The style and manner of writing should be of the same 
charactor with that of the original; 


and 


(il!) The translation should have all the ease of originai 
composition. 


aie sbie to give a cemplete transcript of the ideas of the 
wee ae translator must have an equal command of the 
Word in pasate if he is more proficient in the target languages 
One; A anguage seldom has a precise equivalent in another 
€ original , the translator should endeavour to enter the spirit 
"sult wil rather than render word for word for in that case the 


1 Order or è uncouth. He should also refrain from altering anything 


Origin 
two | 


Of toned for then he will be departing from tne function 
and Fansha Or. Ben Jonson's translation of Ovid's Metamorphoses: 


Principle, r, $ translation of Pastor Fido meticulously follow this 


`~ 
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They but preserve the ashes, thou the flame 
True to his sense, but truer to his fame. 


The second principle stresses the need for absorbing the style g 


the original because forgoing the style for the sake of exact rendering | 
of the idea of the original is not acceeptable to many. In Poetry | 


words, meter and style contribute to the perfection of the Poetic | 
emotion and it is difficult to render themin another language, Itis | 
why Dr. Johnson says that poetry cannot be translated. Voltaire also | 
holds the same view and asks ‘can you translate music ? But poetry | 
has been translated because those who cannot approach the } 
original feel amply rewarded with a near substitute. The translator 
should carefully reconstruct the spirit of poetry in another language, | 
He can take some liberty in conveying the sense but need not | 
paraphrase it in prose because a prose translation of poetry is most | 
absurd. It is better if the translator himself is a poet in his own | 
language and endeavours not only to say what his poet has said, | 
but to say it as he has said it, Matthew Arnold has rightly said that | 
the style is the expression of the nobility of the poet's character, i 
as the matter is the expression of the richness of his mind. The | 
translator, therefore, should aim to retain every peculiarity of the 
Original, so far as he is able, with the greater care the more foreign 
it may happen to be so that it may never be forgotten that he is 
imitating and imitating in a different material. The translator's first 
duty is a historical one to be faithful. The translator should produce 
more or less the same effect and give the same delight which the 
reading Of work in origional language would afford any reade! 
familiar with the foreign language. And this peculiar effect of 4 
Poet resides in his Manner and movement and not in his words 
ee eisteh The translator, therefore. is expected to pee 
a eae: TUSION Of a poetic Spirit and the ideas and im i 
Original from one language to another in a form perfe? 


adapted to the new Social and cultural contexts. The translation 


should correspond wi aan mic 
‘ith the Pay of rhythm 
Structure onginal in the strength 


| di 
, in musical modulation, Aiea 
the external Charcter of the verse-as We is 
t iti i A . aes isce 
ment, ¿qualities of imagination and of spiritual d 


r ENA belts. AD 
all the peek third Principle says. that the translation should ve 
, ease of original Composition. It is a very difficult task, 69 | 


PATH 
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TRANSLAT 
he constraints under which a translator has to work. He is 
d to copy the touches of the original, yetis required by 
his own, to produce a perfect resemblance. It is much 
es with fettered legs. To accomplish this difficult 
task of fidelity with ease; he must adopt the very soul of his author 
must speak through his own organs. 


dering t 
not allow 


touches of 
like dancing on rop 


which 


Emphasising the same point Matthew Arnold advises the 
translator to establish a union with his original; and this union 
takes place when the mist that stands between the translator and 
the alien modes of thinking, speaking and feeling gives place to a 
pure transparency. If a translator fails to do this he is likely to 
present the original through a distorting medium or exhibit him in 
a garb that is unsuitable to his character. For the sake of maintain- 
ing ease and facility of the original Fitzgerald suggests that the 
translator must recast the original into his own likeness. The live 
dog is better than the dead lion. 


The Problems : 


All translation presents problems which the translator has to 
resolve satisfactorily if he wishes to pass muster, but translation 
of poetry where the content and the form are inextricably mingled 


Sa veritable challenge which calls forth an exceptional calibre 
and talent, 


amare ae arouses emotions and enjoys a place of pees 
tanet aa genres, so more creative genius is expected 7 
layered Th e problems it presents are multi-dimensional and mu ti- 
lity of ae Involve contact of two languages, the poetic ; sensibly 
Creative mee ator, poetic excellence of the original and its 
Brojects ifs ce In this process the translator unconsciously 
Pours his Ana personaly in the translated work. Ina way he 
is genius 2 Wine into the original wares. The translation reflects 
translations oe and personality. This can be seen in the three 
Mar Kha Homer by Dryden, Pope and Cowper. Rubaiyats of 
Path pan have been rendered into Hindi by Keshav Prasad 
ites y an Gupta, Bachchan and Sumitranandan ou 
© Poem, ‘om iffer in the choice of diction and the texture o 

Pare the following English and Hindi translations 


Ba 


a 
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of one of Basho’s Japanese Hai Ku: 


(i) The ancient pond 
A frog jumps in 
The sound of water-Donald Cone 


(ii) There is the old pond 
Lo, into it jumps a frog 
Hark, water's music - I. J. Bryn 


(iii) The old pond 
A frog jumps in 
The sound of the water — B [yth 


Breaking the silence 

of an ancient pond 

A frog jumps into water 

A deep resonance — Nobrayuki Yuasa 

(It deiates too much from the original and 
is tantamount to its paraphrase.) 


TA gaT 
fal Gig 
(Later on he replaced the third line by rat HI <4% 


but the earlier version remains more effective) 


aa Guat frais 
SA AX AL — TET 
Hen Bl Sate l- 
—Aditya Pratap Singh 
Ag, TAA Tsg- 
OA at rater 


wate Hea saa sore ara a 
— Dr. Bharat Singh Upadhyay 


PAT Tet 
ý Ash gaat è ; 
mat aE aT | 


ee 
— Satya Bhushan Verma 
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We cannot approach poetry objectively, the subjective element 
sand © come and this affects the quality of the translation. 
is a connoisseur the translator decodes and interprets a. poem, 
ae its message and then codifies it $ in his own language in his 
own manner. Shelley feels that the original poem just supplies the 
need (or the central idea) to the translator who invests it with a 
stem, branches, foliage and fruit from out of his own creative 
imagination. Dryden calls it imitation. Here the translation becomes 
arecreation of the original. And as a Creative artist the translator 
has to search for appropriate means to faithfully communicate the 
spirit of the original poet and vicariously undergo the same 
experience. His success depends on the degree of assimilation he 
achieves. He must give a poem for a poem based on the ideas of 
original. 


Poetic language presents another problem because it is 
marked by imagery, witticism, conceits, splendour, symbolic 
nuances, and is often suggestive and allegorical. !t is difficult to 
preserve all these niceties of language in translation. The translator 
must have a keen critical insight and must make a through-going 
comperative study of the two languages. To reproduce the imagery 
of the original, he carefully selects words which arouse the same 
reaction in the reader as the original. Sometimes he translates the 
imagery literally and at others expresses it as a simile He may also 


ço : 
pvey the sense in the target language, if the above means do nor 
come in handy. 


Jagdish Savita's translation of Dr. Sudhesh’s Hindi poem is 


Nearer the aa : 
Original ` the 
brag Mie and yet preserves all the nuances of the 


_ — Dr. Sudhe ho 
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And the doves hawks 


Overnight 
The rules of the game 


Underwent matomorphosis — Jagdish Savita. 
(Here the phrsaes have been used very artistically) 


Translation in a related language is far simpler ; eg : 


ag fafsar 
St Fad At ats 
sft ay At ax Ñ 
RU AX Te wet? 
— Ajeet Kumar 


has been translated into Punjabi by Bina Gautam as : 


at fast 

ws ait a} saan 
a Wat At ax faa 
Ue at Te fay ? 


In U.S.S.R. and China this problem has been solved by the 
cooperation of a poet/translator and a linguist explains the literal 
meaning, structure, rhythm and rhyme of the poem and also 


pugplies necessary back ground details. Then the poot makes thé 
translation in his language. - 


Figures of speech 


, rhythm A sent 4 
problem: Heke ar y and Lyricism_ also pre 


: rages Some translators have been endowed with sa 
aA that they have beautifully copied them in the! 
Asia und aa Chandra Shukla has translated Arnold’s Light of 
er the title ‘Buddha Charita’ and has used the same figu® 
ef poe? as the original and yet his translation reads as an origin? 
composition, Mahavir Prasad Dwivedi has used the same metlé f 
his translation of Sanskrit works. Fitzgerald also has successfull 
m igtained the rhythm and lyricism of the original using the am 
er. In his Rubaiyats the first, the second and the third lines rhy? f 
ner and all the four lines of the quatrain have an equal num 


akul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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[3 
d 
i 
i 


jables. But those are rather exceptions. Generally the metrical 
of Pen makes a farce of the original and a rhymed translation is 
pe ridiculous. Very often the tensen uses blank verse for his 
osai because here he gan follow te structure, the rhythm 
and the pauses of the originai without slavishly copying its metrical 
structure. In this English translation of Gitanjali, Tagore has used 
poetic prose instead of rhymed verse of the original Bengali. 


Language is a culture-bound phenomenon. If the two | 
languages have different cultural backgrounds, the translator has to E 
face yet another problem. A word exists in the cultural and historical 
perspective of the users and a whole tradition is associated with it. 
Culture lends special signification to words which can be discovered 
only by extensive reading and critical attention. It is very difficult to 
find an exact equivalent of a word in another language which has a 
different cultural background. Here the translator has to explain the 
cultural significance of such a word in a footnote. Religious custom 
and ceremonies, poetic fancies, mythological allusions, archtypal 
Images and philosophical concepts also pose a similar problem. In 
his English translation of Anantamurty’s Kannada novel Sanskar, 
Prof. Ramanujam has not used this word even once, but has 


translated it as ‘culture’, ‘discipline’, ‘history’ or ‘tite’ depending 
Upon the context. 


The translator has to face two more problems. How far is he 
add Something to the original text by way of explanation ? 
faithful si ae ino obscurity or ambiguity of the original to be 
that if “Th Regarding the first problem Tytler categorically says 
Connection oo Peradded idea shall have the most necessary 
Orce” with the original thought and actually increase its 
idea eee cose! can doso. He also permits him to cut off any 
Sentence. a Only an accessory and not a principal clause or 
È role of e a i translator may exercise his judgement and assume 
and the a iti Original. As a rule nothing. of real moment be omitted 
Ons must be as insignificant as possible, and should in 

truct the continuity of the poem. i 


free to 
Should 


y Obs 


° following quatrain, Fitzgerald has omitted : the si 


Booq: ET aradise where the houries reside and grape wine Set 
appears in Khayyam‘s original poem and has a 


In th 
EXPres sio 
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-glories of this world’, but this change does not diminish the Value 


of the translation : 


Some for the Glories of this world; and some 
Sigh for the Prophet's Paradise to come 
Ah, take the Cash, and let the Credit go 
Nor heed the rumble of a distant Drum ! 


In another rubaiyat — 


But helpless Pieces of the Game he plays 

Upon this chequer — board of Nights and Days, 
Hither and thither moves, and checks and slays 
And one by one back in the closet lays. 


He has beautifully used the imagery of a game of chess 
instead of a game of puppets of the original. 


In his translation of D. H. Lawrence’s short poem ‘The Breath 
of Life’. Dinakar has added the following lines : 


anait & att are ae eeit 
fret TX Ta aT Ga faa dar È 1 


They do notin any way obstruct the flow of the ideas but 
enhance the beauty of the Hindi translation. 


As for the second problem, Tytler says, ‘To imitate th 
obsecurity or ambiguity of the original is a fault. Where the meaning 
of an author is doubtful, and where more than one meaning can ep 
given to the same passage or expression, the translator is called 
upon to exercise his judgement and to select the meaning which R 
most consonant to the train of thought in the whole passag® or t0 
the author’s usual mode of thinking, and of expressing himself. 


Style of a poet presents another problem in the translation 
of poetry. Indifference towards style is considered a lapse on! 

part of the translator. Pope is guilty of this lapse in his translation 

; of Homer. He has used English heroic couplets instead of Homer ® 
= hexameters and his language is often hyperbolic. This prompt | 

tl to remark, ‘It is a pretty poem, Mr. Pope, but you mus ye 

If the translator deviates ‘oft the style of $ E 


angri Collection, Haridwar “a 
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t may also render it too vague and obscure to understand: 
hands of an undiscerning translator the grand style of the 
In the becomes heavy and formal, the elevated swells into 


original bu 


iginal . 
ae the lively froths up into the petulant and the simple 
k e: into childish and insipid. Copying the style of the 
anal and keeping the spirit and sense intect in translation involves 


creative activity of the highest calibre supported by long practice. 


Psychology plays a much greater part in moulding a 
translator's attitude and consequently his translation. The translator 
should override the psychological pressure of the original and should 
not hesitate to excell him, if possible. Fitzgerald, who immortalised 
Omar Khayyam seems to be over-awed by him when he says, ‘all 
such lyrics require a better poet than lam, to set forth them in 
English’. National character and peculiarities of a nation’s mental 
make-up unwillingly influence the work of the translator. Omar 
Khayyam was a metaphysician, an astronomer and mathematician 
and a moralist held in high esteem. He was an intellectual of high 
order and a nationlist who loved his culture aid history. But 
Fitzgerald's translation of his Rubaiyats paints him as a hedonist and 
a debauch sunk in his cups’. 


Lestly, we would like to allude to the problem of translatiors 
made from secondary texts i.e. translations of translations. Most of 
the Hindi translations of European literature have been made 
through English. Naturally, this must have aggrevated the losses, 
shifts and distortions which are so inevitable in translation. But we 
have no means of verifying how far they might have deviated from 


the origi x 
Original unless the translations are made direct from those 
anguages, 


Suffer pe ae point out a misconception from which most i 

this is not al a poet can be a good translaror of his own Work | ut 

agore has ete the case. In his English translation of aiena 

Original Enal; placed certain poems of the bengali edition by the 
nglish ones because he finds them untranslatable- 


Dr. E . IS Pean 
ftom in Paini Pritam has translated her own short satirical poem 
changes into English but feels that in translation the humour 
DDL Oa Sneer and sense and satire both disappear 8:9 gh (2) 
F 3 site atoi 


POE Uy 
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an Hea AIT g RAAT 
Jaaa AAT | 


Love is blind 
Donate eyes 
for the benefit of mankind. 


„=~  Agyaya has also translated some of his poems from Hindi into 
English. Bina Srivastava has compared his English translation of 
. Wa fal, UH ga p 
(l saw a drop) with the original in Hindi and comments that the 
English translation falls short at the levels of sound, texture, choice 
of diction and symbolic nuances. 


i The English equivalents blur the philosophical implication of 
the original Hindi poem. 


i l quote below two Hindi translations of the following 
quatrains : ‘ 


For long in her seperation | did weep 
And emptied out my eyes large and deep 
The cozy company | used to keep 

» ~ Use no more when | Woke from sleep. 


(3) am è ara at ae ae 
à aaa A lad da 
ot mt A ars X ar 
fat ha a EEE A 


(b) FRR fare Ña 
ABNER 
Re TT Ag aaa ETT ig 
FA aa iz & are ate | 


3 i arslon 
resh Singal himself and vee 
Paper. I leave upto. you to judg? 


_ Varsion (a) is by the poet Su 
(b) is by the writer of this 
merit of the two versions, 


in. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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Conclusion 


In this paper we have discussed some principles and problems 
ion of poetry. We have also suggested solutions of these 
problems but we must remember that it is not the words but their 
associations, their echoes that make a poem. The elegance and 
splendour of the poetic language is bound to be lost in the process 
of translation. Denham rightly says that ‘Poety is of so subtle a 
spirit, that in pouring out of one language into another, it will all 
evaporate’. Translation of poetry is indeed a very complex activity 
and to penetrate the original to its depths from all points of view 
ison imperative necessity for the translator. He has to absorb not 
only its content but also its form, and has to feel and live in all its 
specific references. He must also have a flair of inspiration for 
interpreting itin another language. The translation is a parallel 
recreation of the original or literary resurrection as Ezra Pound calls 
it. 


of translat 


“But we would like to stress that translation is one of the most 
signiticant channels and forms through which inter-literary process 
finds expression. A good translation takes us a very long way and 
often helps great works to be created. 


REE 
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: Four Aspects of 
Positive Psychotherapy 
For World Peace 


( Transcultural Aspects ) 


Nossrat Peseschkian * 


Summary 


The aim of this article isto define the human qualities and 
conflict areas as well as the concrete rules which guide daily social 
life. What type of conflicts is at the root of the problems we hav? 

‘with ourselves, our intimates and the people around us ? 


_ Positive Psychotherapy encompasses the family of the patient 
and is not a one-to-one doctor-patient relationship. This approach 
which stresses the importance of self-help, is suitable, in my VOM 
for both American - European patients and those from other cultural 
and economic systems, which create problems on the political an 
also on the interpersonal and emotional levels. The four aspect° 3 
Positive Psychotherapy promotes a sense of self-wortb, obviates th? 


ee EE ee 


* Associate Professor in the Ps a! 
ychotherapy A jcal assole 
of Hessen, in Germany. aaen atse Medien! 
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xpressing nostility and gurantees a Compassionate social 
e - all preprequisites of world unity and world peace: Let 
lines that lead to the center of a circle - uniting there, 
allel lines, which never join. (Wisdom) 


need for € 
conscient 
us be like the 
and not like pat 


How can we help the patient to see things from another 
angle? One was to mobilize the patient’s resources, instead of 
persistently working over old problems, is to make use of fables and f 


sayings, which can be the introduced by the therapist as ‘counter- 


concepts’. 


Many fables, parables, allegories, sayings and proverbs 
facilitate a mental and emotional change of attitude by virtue of 
of their figurative language, which stimulates not only logical 
thinking, but also fantasy, intuition and creativity. Fables have 
always played a role in education, self-help and popular psycho- 
logy. 


This realization led me to include metaphaorica! thought as 
weil 2s mythological stories and fables as aids to understanding in 
the therapeutic process. 


An Oriental Story for the Positive Process : 


all his ie East King had a frightening dream. He dreamt that 
suite ay os one after the other. Very upset about thisahe 
Concern to the ki PEN interpretor The man listened wit Brea 
ajesty, | ha ing’s account of his dream, and said to him: “Your 
YOU Will lose ve bad news for you. Just as you lost all yow tean 
Pretation aaa 2 your family, one after the other.“ This sad inter- 
nothing bette ed the king's rage. The dream interpreter, who had 
en the ee Say, was thrown in jail at the king's command. 
heard him cal a different dream interpreter. This one 
News for a ee dream and then said : “Your Majesty, | have good 
| Mill outlive T 45 vill become older than all of your family. You 
et Saving ae all.” The king rejoiced and rewarded him richly 
ld not say an ‘ ue the courtiers were very surprised. “You really 
Was he E A Rabina different than your poor predecessor. But why 
lucky dream į ed while you received a reward ?“ they asked. The s 
nterpreter replied, “you are rjght. We both interpreted 
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the dream in the same WEA But it is not a question of what fe 
say, but also how you say It. 


In order to understand observed behaviour, we need back. 
ground information in use as a yardstick for later judgement. This 
means it is necessary to take into consideration the transcultural 
conditions as well as the conditions which in the personal history 
of the patient, first gave his behaviour a meaning. 


Over the last fifteen years, | have developed a new concept 
of psychotherapy and self education which has been developed from 
atranscultural point of view. In Germany or north America when 
you meet someone the greeting ceremony begins with the question : 
“How are you ?“ The answer: “Thank you, very well !“ which 
means, if | am healthy and | am well everything is alright. In the 
same situation in the orient one asks : “How are you, how is your 
wife and your children ?“ It means, if my family is well everything 
is well, and | feel well. In Kenya, when they meet, the Masai greet 
each other with the words : “Il hope your cattle is well.“ In Germany 
and United States usually people have depressions because of their 
isolation and lack of contact. In the Orient people become sick and 
depressed because they have excessive contact. 


This does not mean that one model is better than the other, 
but that they complement each other with regard to the totality of 
human experience. The transcultural aspect provides a more 
extensive alternative interpretation. According to the cultural and 


historical evaluation, an illness or a symptom can be given different 
significance. 


Examples of medical terms and some views of 
illness 


Behavior/ West 
Concept 


eit 


East 


[ness When a person is sick, Here, when a person gets sick 
neia pat have rest. the bed is installed in the 3 
He is visited by few living-room. The sick pers? 


people. Visits are also is the center of attention ên 


o oa TL aS ey ee ee a 
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FOUR 


Table Cont. = 

fceived. as social is visited by many family 
members, relatives and friends. 
For visitors to stay away | 
would be seen as an affront 
and lack of sympathy. 


pe 
control. 


etm etter ee 


Leisure “When my husband ‘My husband relaxes best 
time comes home, the food when he chats with guests. 
has to be ready. Then Therefore, my main job is to 
he sits down in front serve the guests in the 
of the TV and drinks evening.“ 
his beer, then goes to 
bed and reads his news- 
paper !“ 


In my work | had tried to explain the universal significance of 
transcultural aspect, to systematize the contents of the transcultural 
Problems, and to show its significance for the development of 
conflicts. With this aspect in mind | also has another aim, namely to 
develop a concept for conflict-centered therapy. Different psycho- 
Therapeutic methods can be integrated into this short-term therapy 
vee to the indications. Furthermore, | wanted to unite the 
thera “4 We Intuitive thinking of the Orient with the new psycho- 

peutic knowledge of theOccident. 


ee transcultural approach colours the whole of positive 
1erapy, Part of my work involves investigating the relation- 


Ship be i 
tween culture and disease and between cultural concepts in 


eight 3 
een different cultural groups. 


[A 
l Why Social Psychiatry must be transcuitural ? 


e : ; 
about human beings have in the past seventy-five years killed 
known, million people, people whose names we have never 


ith E f ; 
PSYchosocja pels in the industrialized countries, this somatic- 
lationship finds expression in the famous deadly sins 
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of civilization, the risk factors. The following five factors have 
share of the responsibility for the origination and development y 
psychological and psychosomatic diseases, especially the SO-Calleq 
diseases of civilization : alcohol, intoxicants and drugs; Smoking 


overweight; sedentariness and emotional stress (anxiety and inne, 


tensions). 


Itis the effect of a new development that national, ethnic, 
and cultural groups open themselves to the outer world, i.e., towards 
other transcultural problems. They can therefore be reduced to two 


basic problems : 


4. What is it that all men have in common ? 


2. By what do they differ ? 


In its original meaning the word positive (Latin positum) f 
refers to the factual, the given. The “givens’’ are not necessarily 
conflicts and disorders, but can also be the capabilities that each 
person carries within him. In therapy we are interested primarily in 
Man's capacity for self-help and his ability to deal with conflict. 


The four ways of dealing with conflict enable us to gain 
access to the previously held ideas about the illness. If we study th? 
onesided ways people try to handle their conflicts, we can interpret } 
them as limited ways of dealing with reality. This interpretation ge 
us a model that can help us control and broaden the person’s en 
Of reactions to reality. 


In Positive Psychotherapy, the patient gives up his old role 
the patient and becomes aware of the possibilities available © hin 
for self-help. The positive process allows us to accentuate be 
common grounds for under-standing within the family and thus 
produce a besis for the therapy. This then enables us to deal oi 
the family discrders in a Systematic way. 


r ing 
We want to deal with the various possibilities for grasp! 


T confliet contents. We Want to show how they influenc® ; 
conflict d A n 
ct dynamic. Although these methods are not dependent”, | 


> i 
particular therapeutic arrangement, their focus is found in P ; 
Psychotherapy, 
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tof The relationship of man to his environment is not static, it is 
led mic and, therefore, always changing. His interaction with the 
ing; BAR eni changes it, and these changes have reactive effects on 
Mer en 


him. 


Medical-psychological and psychiatric terms are not used 


nic, without regard for what is involved. They must be understood in 
F terms of the theories and scientific concepts, which created them 
0 


and they are part of the history of these theories. A term used in 
connection with its theory acquires a meaning which presupposes 
knowledge of theoretical premises involved, as well as of the 
possible diagnoses and therapeutic measures. In order to understand 
the word “‘superego’’ it is necessary to be familiar with at least the 


| basic principles of psychoanalysis. To understand the meaning of 
um) f 


“support, in psychotherapy, some knowledge of the theory of 
arily | learning and its application in behavioural therapy is required. 
ach f 
yin [C] Transcultural Aspects of the Positive 
Psychotherapy 
in 5 . A : > pona 
A | have tried to examine the behaviour and conflicts of patients 
pet | ftom view :cints which were somewhat unconventional. The moti- 
tis | vation for Starting this new method may have been that | am. 
nge 7 x 
nina Personally, in a transcultural situation. What occupied my 
ae Most of all, was the prejudice, particularly in religions, that | 
7 in fae ced very closely in Iran. As Baha‘is, we were always caught 
ee fon middle between our schoolmates and professors. This led me 
fe za ae Start thinking about the relationship of the various religions 
st 50 how people are related to one another. 
with Fi . 
et ae these aspects, my attention was drawn to the meaning 
Ment of Standards for the socialization as well as for the develop- 
a interhuman and intrapsychic conflicts. 
; [D 
T l Hypotheses 
? F 
3 Ou : 
tive "Forms of Deati, 


28 with Conflict 


The 
Changes taking place in the world today, no longer permit 
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a family to act as if it were a closed group which needed to 
only its own rules. From the closed world view of earlier times 
new more open world has emerged. This makes the trans- -cul 
point of view a foundation for outer personal relationships, 


hees 


ui 


In therapy, we are interested primarily in man's capacity for 
self-help and his ability to deal with conflict. This process prepares 
the patient and his environment to deal with existing problems in 
more effective ways. 


Despite all cultural and social differences and the uniqueness 
of each individual, we can observe that all people rely on four 
methods for dealing with their conflicts. When we have a problem, 
feel upset, burdened or. misunderstood, live in constant tension, or 
see no meaning in our lives, we can express these difficulties in the 
following four ways. These four ways are also linked to our four 
ways of learning and knowing. They. enable us to see how man 


perceives himself and his environment and in what way reality is 
tested. 


1. Body (by means of the senses) 


2, Achievement (by means of reason) 
3. Contact (by means of tradition) 
4. Fantasy (by means of intuition) 
Body—senses 
(J 
intuition— . 0 
fantasy — (J unconsciousness © 
future— 5 2 
(J 


Tradition — contact 


Four Forms of Dealing with Conflict 
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1, Body | Senses 


he foreground stands the body-ego feeling. How does one 

Wi body ? How does one experience the various sensory 

perceive HN and the information coming from the environment ? 
ere are dealt with psychologically and psychosomatically. 


Physical reactions to conflicts are : physical activity (involve- 
ment in sports or the contrary to take things easy); sleep (Gover 
sleep your conflicts’ — sleep disorder,; eating (gluttony, eating 
when you‘re unhappy, - refusing to eat, anorexis nervosa); SO 
(playing Don Juan. nymphomania - aversion to sex), disorders in 
bodily functions and psychosomatic reactions : “Every time | get 
upset because my husband is late, | get a headache.“ 


Questions regarding the First Area for Dealing 
with Conflict 


What physical complaint do you have ? Which parts of yout 
body are involved ? 


How do you judge your appearance ? 

Do you regard your body as friend or foe ? 

Is it important to you that your partner be good - looking ? 
Which of the five senses have the most meaning for you ? 


With which part of your body do you react when you are 
angry ? 


How does your partner (family) react when you are sick ? 


H ae ; 
SN do illness affect your view of life and your attitudes 
Out the future ? 


Does your fa 


an mily place a lot of importance on good appesa 
ce, athleti 


‘ c activities and physical health ? 
o 
carressed, kissed and was tender with you ? 


Did you p 
You have to keep going even if you were sick ? 
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2, Achievement (season) 


This dimension is especially important in industrial society, 
particularly in the American-European cultural circle. It inludes the 
way the norms of achievement are defined and incorpoated into 
one’s self-concept. Thought and reason make it possible to solye 
problems in a systematic, conscious way, and to optimize achieve. 
ment, Two opposing conflict reactions are possible : 


(a) escape into work; 


(b) escape from the demands of achievement. Typical symp- 
toms are problems of self-esteem excessive demands, 
stress reactions, fear of failure, difficulty with con- 
centration, and deficit symptoms like pension neurois, 
apathy, and fear of success, etc. 


Questions regarding the Second Area for Dealing with 
Conflict 


What are you most interested in? (physical, intellectual, 
artistic activities, administration tasks, etc. 


Is it easy for you to acknowledge the achievement of your 
spouse and children ? 


When you assess a person, how important is his intelligence ? 


Do you feel comfortable when you don't have something 
to do ? 


Which of your parents placed more importance on achieve- 
ment ? 


Which of your family members played with you ? 
` How were you punished when you made a mistake ? 


What activities would you like to be doing ? Are you satisfied 
with your career ? 

Did your parents tell you, why you were supposed tO do 
something ? 


3. Contact ( Tradition ) 


> r E a 
This area cemprises the ability to develop and maintain rel 
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tq oneself, partner, family, other people, groups, social 
tionshiP > E: reign cultural circles; relationships to animals, plants 
classes end a tterns of social behaviour are characterized by indi- 
and things. He and by tradition. Our possibilities for forming 
vidual ee the socially acquired criteria that govern them: One 
ca a artner to show e.g. politeness, honesty, justice, order, 
Bee certain areas of interest, etc., and one seeks partners 
ac 


who match these criteria in some way. 


One can withdraw from the group, distance himself from 
people who upset him. He feels inhibited, avoids social gatherings 
and other opportunities to get together with people. The symptoms 
aie: inhibitions, unconscious need to cling to someone, fear of 
someone, fear of contact, prejudices, autism. etc. 


Questions regarding the Third Area for Dealing with 


conflict 
Contact : 
Who of you prefers to invite company to your house ? 


What would be more likely to prevent you from having 
company. the expense, the fact that guests mess Up your 
house, that guests are a lot of work ? 


How do you feel when you are with alot of people at a 
party ? 


Do you adhere to family (religious, political) traditions ? 


Ate you particularly concerned about what other people 
could say 2 


Whi i 
hich of your parents was more sociable ? 


Di 3 x 
ld You have many friends when you were a child, or were 
YOu more isolated ? 


Di 7 
: d your parents place a lot of importance on good behavior 
Nd politeness ? 
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4, Fantasy (Intuition ) 


A further means of awareness is what is poetically calle 
language of religion it is referred to as inspiration, and in psycholog 
it is known as intuition or intuitive judgement. In this connection 
intuition seems related to the psychic process of the dream o 
fantasy-processes which can also represent a way of dealing ae 
problems and conflicts. One can react to conflicts by activating 
one’s fantasy-by fantasizing about a solution, by imagining the 
desired results, by picturing that the antagonist is punished or 


even killed. 


d the 


Intuition and fantasy go beyond the immediate reality and 
can encompass everything we describe as the meaning of activity, 
the meaning of life, desire, ideas about the future and utopia, 
Philosophies and religions enter into the capcity for intuition fantasy 
and thereby establish connections to a more distant future. 
o 

Man's longing for the unknown- we purposely formulate it in 
these vague terms because it can have a different shape for each 
person and each situation- has led to the fact that through-out all 
of world history it has spoken to the founders of religions. The 
Symptoms are: . Extreme fantasies, alienation from reality, suicide 
fantasies, sexual illusions, fears, compulsions, delusions, and paranoia. 


Questions regarding the Fourth Area for Dealing with | 
Conflicts 


Who of you places more importance on fantasy ? 


What are your preoccu 
(sex, sleep, 
people, the 


Pations in your fantasies: the bed 
Sports), career (sucess, failure) contact with othe 
future (wishes, utopias, philosophies, religion ?) 


Do you like to cling to the past ? 


Do you sometimes think abo 


ith 
A ut how your life would be Wi 
a different spouse, a differe 


nt profession ? 


Do you like to think abo 


7 ing 
a ut the future ? Do you enjoy a 
utopian literature 7 i 


Have you ever toyed with the idea of committing suicide j 
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If you could change place with someone for a week, who 
would you choose to be ? Why ? 


Which of your family members had more understanding for 
your fantasies and daydreams ? 


What relationship do you have to art (painting, music, litera- 
ture) Do you do any painting ? What do your. pictures 
express ? 


Which parent put more emphasis on religious and philosophi- 
cal questions ? 


Which religious and philosophical concepts did your parents 
represent ? 


Did your parents. agree on religious and philosophical 
questions ? 


Did your parents have trouble with the rest of the world 
because of their religious and philosophical concepts ? which 
parent prayed ? which one prayed with you ? 


Who was concerned about life after death, the meaning of 


life, the essence of God, etc? What did thase questions 
mean for you ? 


What was your parent's goal in life ? Whatis your goal ? 


How do religious and philosophical concepts influence you 
as far as child rearing, choice of spouse and relationship 
Where other people are concerned ? 


Are you interested in religious, political or scientific problems ? 
Po you belong to religious group or a political party ? 


a do you get along wirh members of other faiths and 
Presentatives of other philosophic persuasions ? 


A 
© You teoccupied with death and life after death ? 


(Proy; 
vi Dae 
de examples for your answers.) 


things che. distegard the conflicted area and deal with those ; 
` Seem most capable of development. nai aes 
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This procedure goes along with our positive point Of View 
A verbal image, which I once used in connection with an achievement 
problem will illustrate how we proceed : 


The four areas are like a rider who,- motivated to achieve 
(Achievement) strives for a goal (Fantasy). To reach that goal, he 
needs a good horse that is well taken care of (body); in case i 
gets thrown from the horse, he needs sides to help him get UP just 
one area, e.g. the rider, but must pay attention to all the areas 
involved. 


In this way, we can depict both individual styles for dealing 
with conflict, as well as styles, which are typical of a small group. 
Even reactions within an entire culture can be studied this way. 


Conclusion 


In my observations | have found that in Europe and North 
America, the areas “body” and “achievement“ are generally in the 
foreground, whereas in the Mideast, there is a tendency to empha- 
size “body” “contact”, and “fantasy”. Despite this tendency each 
Person experiences the world in his own way and develops 4 
reaction pattern that matches his personality. 


The concrete family situation makes the question about the 
four areas a highly explosive one. The existing problem takes 0n 
a “real character merely’ because ‘of the presence of the “perp? 
trator”, the spouse, children, parents. It is no longer a matter i! 
“imaginary” parents, as is the problem of transference in psycho- 
ia analysis. Instead, the problems can be directed right to the pea 
TE involved. This process becomes even more complex when s 
generations are included in the therapy, such as grandparents. 

To be sure, .man has Potential access to all the possibilities 
for dealing with conflict, but his concepts allow him to take UP onl 
a few of them, thus blocking is accsss to the other forms for dealltt 
with the conflicts. In large part the therapeutic task involves making 

_these concepts conscious and available. The therapist seek® r 
uncover their psychodynamic backgrounds and provide easier E 
to the previously undifferentiated capabilities. 
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king with the instruments of Positive Psychotherapy is 
y 


W ce a way to open up the preconscious and the 
this SEMe* 
in 
unconscious- 
The four fields dealing with the conflict can help the therapist 
: 


ting to maior aspects of the disorder. Often these aspects 


by poin by the machinery of organic-medical diagnosis and 


are not seen 
therapy- 


Planing and Research 


The process of making the questioner started in 1974 with 
600 persons, 250 patients were from medical and psycholo- 
gical clinics, 350 persons were not under psychotherapeutical 


treatment. 


In both groups the questions were divided between both 
sexes, half for males and the other half of females. 20% of 
the questions were designed for different age groups. The age 
groups were 14-19, 20-29, 30-39, 40-49, 50 and older. | 

The first question was: is. there any relationship between 
the four fields of dealing with conflict and the social norms 
{actual capabilities) 7 


The second question was : Are there any apparent differences 


between the groups of patients and the non patients partici: 
pating in the experiment 2 


The result was that there are great differences between the 
two groups of patients and the non patients. The differences 
were staticly examined, based on the Q-technique in the 
“Covariation Chart” of Cattel, 1952, and Thurstone and Chave 
(1929, in: Edwards, 1957). In result of the experiment we 
are encouraged to have a questioner which is representative 
OF all necessary criteria. 


~ Abdul. 
the Sa aot) Some Answered Questions. Collected and translated es 
~ Baha “y! llah Rana Clifford Barney. wilmette: Baha, i Publishing Trust, 3d ed. 
Shoghi gpa. C 976) Gleanings from the wfiting of Baha ‘u’ tlah Translated PY 
Nd Wilmete: Baha’ i Publishing Trust, 2d rev. ed. 
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The Geeta and W. B. Yeats 


Dr. R. L. Varshney * 


Penned by Ved Vyas, the Bhagvad Geeta, Voice of Lord 
Krishna, is thematically, thoughtfully, structurally and spiritually a 
great book. it is the eternal Ganga that has purified the hearts of | 
the teeming millions of humanity. Whereas the influences of the i 
Bible is mostly limited to the West, the Geeta has influenced both 
ie hemispheres deeply and elaborately. It is a book that has 
influenced the general public and. the intellectuals alike. It is the 
“cred stream full of the waters of emotions and intellect. When one 


t i 
“ads the Geeta the dust of sorrow is removed; the mind gets solace 
andi satisfactio 


Material, j cae 
ines its Moral influence and its character — building quality are 
Sa boo tiS a book that should be read above creeds and sects : its 
of universal knowledge and wisdom. It has also been 


Mie ee 


ra . 
arwar, Mead, Department of English. G. K. Vishwavidyalaya. 
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regarded as 4 book of salvation and ecstasy. 


the Geeta teaches that man should perform alt his duties 
without a desire for the result; he should treat alike sorrow ang 
pleasure, profit and loss, defeat and victory. Soul is immortal, and 
body is mortal. Death does not kill the spirit because the spirit 
remains alive even after death which is just like changing clothes. 
Aman who controls his senses and has a stable mind, may realize 
God. A man involving himself in desires and sensuous pleasures 
becomes a slave of desires, becomes angry when his desires are not 
fulfilled anger generates unwisdom, lack of wisdom destroys 
memory and intelligence, and a man who loses intelligence and 
wisdom reaches his doom very soon. A man who controls his mind 
can get peace which destroys all sorrow. 


The Bhagvad Geeta also teaches that God can be attained 
through Karmayoga also. The ‘Karmayoga, means fulfilment of one's 
duties without predetermined notions of result, by controlling one’s 
mind and senses and by observing detachment, by abandoning 
selfishness and other vices, and by having a pure conscience. 
Attachment and desire lead to the path of sin. People who have 
‘minds free from anger, desires, passions, prejudices and other vices 
attain God. The world of maya includes earth, water, fire, air, sky, 
mind, ego and intellect. 


The Geeta also says that God is the creator, preserver and 
destroyer of the world, and Heis above and over all distinctions 
and descriptions. God is omniscient, omnipotent and omnipresent. 
God can be seen and realized with the heip of the divine eye- 


Alf these notions and ideas and teachings of the Geeta make 
ita book, not merely of the Hindus, but of all human beings. ee 
philosophy of the Geeta is so universal and wide that it has 
influenced people all over the world. W.B. Yeats also was influenc¢ 
by the Geeta not as a devout believer or Hindu but as an intellectal 
and poet-philosopher. Even in his middle age he wrote : 


The imaginative writer differs from the saint in that he identi 
fies himself — to that neglect of his own soul, alas | — with 
the soul of the world, and frees himself from all that 5 


= Impermanent in that soul, an ascetic not of women and wie 
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a the newspapers. That which is permanent in the soul 
Be the world, on the other hand, the great passions that 
rouble all and have but a brief recurring life. of flower and 
seed in any man, is the renunciation of the saint, who seeks 
not an eternal art but his own eternity. (W. B. 2eats, “The 
Two Kinds of Ascaticism,” Collected Works, Vol. VII!). 


Yeats was influenced by the Vedantic philosophy. Quite early 
in his career he came into contact with lett Chatterjee and 
was profoundly influenced by Indian thought His acquintance with 
purohit Swami after 1931 furthered his knowledge of and interest 
in the Upanishads, and Yeats himself wanted to produce a European 
Geeta. For this purpose he studied Sanskrit and Indian scriptures- 
Yeats’ tryst with Indla was that of a lover. He used to call 
India “the other Ireland”. His first spiritual encounter with India 
took place when he was only 22. He came into contact with Mohini 
Chatterjee, who had gone to Dublin to preach theosophy. Chaterjee 
was also a Vedantist and had observed the thought-patterns of 
Shankaracharya. He felt that Walter Pater’s ideas accorded well 
with those of Shankara. Chatterjee’s assertation that ‘art for art's 
sake was the only sinless doctorine’’ must have struck a responsive 
choic in the psyche of W. B. Yeats. Mohini Chatterjce’s impact 
on Yeats was deep. In his Autobiographies Yeats says : “It 
Was my first meeting with a philosophy that confirmed my vague 
Rae tons and seemed to me logical and boundless.” He also 
eae his uppressions in an essay entitled ‘The way of wisdom 
5 e published in 1900. Yeats says that Mohini Charterie saa 
TAa e young man with “the typical face of a Christ and his 
were “ a flight into the heart of truth“. 


is like poate escape to the “lake isle of Innisfree’ or to Byzantium 
Short ponas escape from the struggle and strife of life. In a 
em written during the thirties, Yeats says : 


l asked: if | should pray, 
But the Brahmin said 
‘Pray for nothing, say 
Every Night in bad, 

“I have been a king, 

l have been a slave. 
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Nor is there any thing, 
Fool, rascal, knave, 

That | have not been 

And yet upon my breast 
A myriad heads have lain” 
That he might set at rest 
A boy's turbulent days. 


Yeats’ tryst with India was also through the Theosophical 
Society and also through some Sanskrit plays which he had read 
through Monier William's translation. Abhijnan Shakuntalam had a 
powerful fascination for him. Addreassing the Indian Students at 
Oxford in 1918, Yeats said that “he had steeped himself in the 
translations of Sanskrit plays and to assimilate in his writings what- 
ever in them seemed valuable and congenial.“ Another encounter 
with India took place when Yeats was introduced by Rothenstien to 
Rabindranath Tagore. He read Tagore’s translation of his Bengali 
lyrics from Gitanjali and was immediately captivated by the voice 
of a civilisation which had intellect and emotion in perfect harmony. 
Yeats wrote an introduction to Gitanjali which was partially an 
essence of the Geeta. Indeed, Yeats was so much ‘enchanted’ by the 


lyrics of Gitonjali that for several weeks he kept a copy of the book 
in his pocket. i 


ian ees met an Indian mystic whom he came to like 
iy ey rohit Swami impressed Yeats by his simplicity and 
endor p Purohit Swami’s guru, Bhagwan Sri Hamsa‘ was the 
ai ee Apem in Lewasa (Maharashtra) and had sent purohit 
Swami had O to preach the gospel of Indian mysticism. purohit 

ad with him a translation of the Bhagwad Geeta and fhe 
It was T. Sturge Moore who introduced 
S persuaded Faber and Faber to publish 


. ., . 0 
jali's Aphorisms of Yoga. “The terrain 
miliar ground for Yeats where he COU 
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move with ease and a sense of belonging”. 

since Yeats had studied a great deal of magic, astronomy, 
theology, Plato, Plotinus, occultism and Christianity, the influence NEE: 
| ofthe Geet got mixed up, but it has never blurred by any other | 
influence. His early work includes three poems on Indian themes, Í i 
and the Indian landscapes of these poems are alive, with the life of f 


| one spirit enveloping the universe and this faith remains an integral | 
| part of his poetry up to the very end. This conviction is voiced l 
| forcefully and clearly in the Indian Upon God: | 

i 


1 passed a little further on, and heard, a peacock say, 


t Who made the grace and made the worms and made my 
feathers gay, 


He is a monstrous peacock, and he waveth all the night - 


_ His languid tail above us, its with myriad spots of light. 


The note of the Geeta is further struck in the Byazntium 
ET In these poems he has mixed Plato, Plotinus and the Geeta. 
a Sailing to Byzantium he says: 


D sages standing in God's holy fire 

As in the gold mosaic of a wall; 

Come from the holy fire, perne in a gyre, 
And be the singing masters of my soul. 
Consume my heart away; sick with desire 
And fastened to a dying animal 

It knows not what it is, and gather me 
Into the artifice of eternity. 


n A Dialo 5 v 
pe Sue of Self and Soul, the poet's soul says : 


Thi 

i i of ancestral night that can, 

i ut imagination scorn the earth 
nd intellect its Wandering — 


To thi 
Re and that and t' other thing, 
= Oeliy 
R from the crime of death and bi 
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impact of Indian thought is quite deep on the above quoted ang 
í [ 


e 
gn below : 


the lines quoted 


Such fulness in that quarter overflows 


And falls int 
That man is stri 
For intellect no longer knows 

Is from the Ought, or Knower from the Known — 


o the basin of the mind 
cken deaf and dumb and blind. 


That is to say, ascends to Heaven; 


x Xx x 


The belief in the immortality of soul is stressed in Yeats’ poetry 


again and again. At one place Yeat? declares : 


| proclaim that there is 
Among birds or beasts or men, 
One that is perfect or at peace 


ees x 


All that could run or leap or swim 
Whether is would , water and cloud, 


Acclaiming, proclaiming, declaiming Him.” 


he soul 


The immortality, constancy and unchanging condition oft 


R i (2 
is stressed by the poet in yet another poem, Under Ben Bulben, wher 
he says : 


Many times man lives and dies 
Between his two eternities, 


That of the race and that of soul, 
And ancient Ireland knew it all. 


or 


_ All things fall and are built again, 
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y the poet very explicitly declares his faith : 


in The Two? 
| And | declare my faith : 

| mock Plotinus’ thought 
And cry in Plato’s teeth, 
Death and life were not 

Till man made up the whole 
Made lock, stock and barrel 


Out.of his bitter soul, 

Ape, sun and moon and star, all 

And further add to that y 
That, being dead, we rise 

Dream and so create 


Translunar Paradise. 


q 
| 


a fact as Being and Nothing and that Be 
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The Crux of Causality 


Dr. Harsh Narain 


Hegel contends that the hackneyed rubric, nihilo ex nihil fit, 


nothing comes out of nothing, is either tautological or question-begg- 


ing. ‘In it is to be seen either only the empty tautology : nothing is 
nothing, or, if becoming is supposed to possess an actual meaning 
in it, then, since from nothing only nothing becomes, the proposition 
does pot in fact contain becoming, for in it nothing remains nothing. 
Becoming implies that nothing does not remain nothing but passes 
Into its other, into being. The rubric does sound tautological. On 
spalysis it boils down to this, Nothing is Nothing. It also begs the 
question, for it implies the argument, ‘If “Becoming” exists, it must 
exist either in “Being” or in “Nothing”. But “Becoming” cannot 
exist in “Being”; neither can it exist in “Nothing”. Therefore, it 
Cannot exist at all,’2 The Conclusion must follow, if the major 


out of account by th 
Hegel seems to suggest, 


; Taking one’s cue from Hegel 
Maintain that Becoming is as much Sw 


bee: to 
One might be tempted 
ndamental, and as Pr 
coming is no more di E 


T= j os at oe 
9, inana Vajpeyi Marg, Lala Umrao Singh Park, Narahi, Lucknow 


lection, Haridwar 
7 % f 
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T 

in than Being and Nothing. This Hegel does not say but 
I 


la 
to exP ition to say. 


should be in 8 pos 


Let us try tO tackle this issue. There are here three facts for 
our consideration : Being, Nothing, and Becoming. Barring excep- 
tions, such as the positive expressions like ‘adam’ and ‘fuqdan’ for 
Nothing in Arabic, we have original, positive verbal expressions for 
Being only, Nothing and Becoming being expressed by expressions 
derived from the original ones. We say, God is. To negate God, 
we say, God is not, by simply adding the negative particle ‘not to 
the affirmative ‘is’. In Urdu, Persian, and Arabic, we can easily 
oppose ‘Khuda/Allah mafqud hai (God is not) to ‘Khuda/Allah 
mawjud hai’ (God is). But this facility is not available in most of 
the other languages. 


This is because we directly know only being : Nothing and 
Becoming we know only indirectly, by derivation from Being. This 
being so, logically speaking, we had better say ‘Thing-no’ than 
‘Nothing’. ‘Thing’ must come before being negated, before ‘Nothing’. 
Likewise, a thing must BE before BECOMING. The order of letters 
in ‘Becoming’ is logical : first ‘be’ then ‘come’. 


is A this state of affairs must not delude us into believing 
ing is an original fact and Nothing merely derivative, logi- 

peno Stucted, This will be clear in the sequel. The case of 
Ing is different, however. This, too, we shall see later, 


ave are inclined to hold that Hegel is not right in denouncing 
pct consideration. The rubric appears to purport to be 
Rages nont of the law of sufficient reason. As rho 
of cine the principle of sufficient reason appears as > 
Nd it is Te Or the principle of sufficient reason of ee j 
Perception on it that all objects which present themse veji 
O, the law of Ound together through the changes of their state i 
“S ®Pblie to Becoming is nothing but the law of sufficient venice 
cason g mee external world, nothing but the law of sufficient 
atin ming: Schopenhauer has essayed the task of demo= 
i Whi = more applications of the law of sufficient reason, * 


e 
are not concerned here, however. 


the ru 
a neg 
auer 


Of co 
u i : : 
"Se, if Becoming is a transition from Nothing to Beings 
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the fact of transition has to be explained. According to the awe 
identity, Being is Being and Nothing is Nothing: How can the = 
become what it is not ? That is the question. 


Apparently, there is no Becoming, no creation, so far as Sub- 
stance is concerned. (I see no more harm.in emplying the Words 
substance and guality than in employing such words as table and 
chair, which are much cruder.) No substance is known to have come 
into existence out of sheer non-existence. But we do find apparen- 
tly altogether new qualities succeeding old ones. Water, for in- 
stance, is far from deducible in its wholeness, comprehending all 
its qualities, from hydrogen and oxygen that combine to produce it, 


Whence this even retricted qualitative novelty ? Why is it 
that out of the combination of oxygen and hydrogen we have water 
and not milk ? Why should, that is to say, the qualities of only 
water shouldsemerge then rather than those of milk ? 


All causality presupposes emergence, the coming into exis- 
tence of what did not exist. It the aforesaid rubric is to be taken 
seriously, all causality. hence all all emergence, consequently all 
novelty, and, in the last analysis, all change will have to be dis- 
missed as merely illusory. Being and Nothing will remain the only 
fundamental facts, Becoming enjoying at best a derivative status, 
and that, too, only subjectively. If Nothing cannot pass into Being, 
there is no Becoming, save as subjectively regarded. 


So, Nothing is a necessary factor in causation. But Nothing 
has to annul itself, to commit Suicide, to make Becoming possible. 
That way, novelty is a must for causality. 


If all novelty is denied in causality and it is argued that wate! 
Supetvenient upon mixture of hydrogen and oxygen in 4 gh 
proportion is nothing new but that it existed all the time in the two 
elements in a potential State, the question will arise whether there 
Is any difference between potential water and actual water. ThA 


IS to say, does the actual water possess something which is absent 


from potential water ? If the reply is in’ the negative, there will h 
no difference bet 


n ; el 
aa tween actual and potential water. If, on the cil 
E the reply is in the affirmative, it would mean recognition 
the fact of novely in Causality. If, again, it is urged that it js W 
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than milk which results from the mixture of hydrogen and 
rather in the given proportion because of the fact that the two 
oxygen Ree the capacity of producing water alone and that 
ni E ns what a thing must do in given circumstances, the 
Simne nardly any better. If the mixture gives birth to water 
A it must, what is the ‘why’ of the ‘must’ ? Why, that is to 
E rust the mixture do what it does do ? It is obvious that, if this 
argumentation is carried to its logical extreme, itis bound to lead 
to the fantastic conclusion that actual water, as also all other 
emergents, had been in existence from all eternity. Likewise, it can 
also be shown that it will remain in existence for all time to come. 
And the position would in the last analysis boil down to this that 
there can be no change under the sun, as to which Shakespeare 
would exclaim : 


capacity 


lf there be nothing new, but that which is 
Hath been before, how our brains beguiled 
Which, labouring for invention, bear amiss 
The second burden of a former child. 


Ma There are those who maintain that we do not know anything 
in its entirety. Ist unknown qualities far outweigh its known ones. 
Am we take to be new qualities are not really new qualities Duk 
meee ested old qualities, at bottom. Hence emergence is 
nothing ee neither more nor less. Hence, they conciyde there is 
question a eal the sun, and yet there is causation. But the 
State of affairs 3 manifestation adaed anything to the previous 
festation and ay potii not, there is no difference between mani- 
New. Hence peu estatien: If yes, at least the ‘manifestation is 
tive enterprise Ree Becoming must be regarded as a coopera- 
Ng. Hegel is ae existence and no-existence, Being and Noth- 
UPON the mies in the gssettion that Becoming (fit) supervenes 
Being Nor Noth; LOL Gi Being and Nothing. Becoming is neither 
iy ning, but both rolled into one. 


Cult it seeing considerations will give an idea of how diffi- 
Mletesting to SOU for tke emergence of new qualities. It is 
a Ose Whole wee a Philosopher of Samul Alexander's standing, 
eae ef Bo IS based on the notion of emergence, standing 
NED says AN Problem: ‘Several persons have found fault 
Xander, ‘because | do not explain why in the ‘ 
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development of Sace-Time as represent it, colours and life, etc 
should emerge. Well, that is not my business and further | do ioe 
see how it can be anybody's business, except to note the facts ang 
be grateful for them, or atleast to put up with them. Many are 
quite content to say it is God's doing. | should not use their 
language, because | consider it unscientific, but | agree with the 
spirit of it. 5 Reiterating the point elsewhere, he observes: ‘If it is 
asked by what steps it is that mere motion under the guiding hand 
of Time leads to the emergence of material complexes of motion 
which we find in the world of things...... , | can only reply that! 
do not know, and that it is not for the metaphysician to say, in the 
absence of indications from the physicist himself. The existence of 
emergent qualities is something to be noted, as some would say, 
under the compulsion of brute empirical tact, or as | should prefer 
to say in less harsh terms, to be accepted with the “natural piety” 


of the investigator. It admits on explanation. 8 


It is comparatively easy to explain away tbe apparent novelty 
in physical causation. The statue is there in stone all the time, but 
it is perceived only after due chiselling thereof. It was unmanifest 
and became manifest as a result of the sculptor’s activity. Here the 
question as to the difference between manifestation and non-manie- 
festation, or as to the novelty of the manifestation, is puerile. 
Manifestation is something foreign to tne nature of the thing ani- 
fested. It does not affectits being. The statue was all the time there; 
one could simply not discern it. The sculptor enables the observet 
to see it. Manifestation concerns the observer, not the ae 
observed, which remains neutral, unconcerned, unaffected. 


js made g 


Take another example, a piece of chocolate. lt d 
| borrowê 


cheese, sugar, and butter. Its primary qualities are al d 
from its components. Its scondary qualities, too, appeal by m 
large, lent to it by the components. Yet there is a measul® 4 
novelty, an element of uniqueness, in the chocolate, which jie r 
from kasy to explain. It may be contended, however, that it © ise 
wee impart uniqueness in the piece of chocolate and that other 
it is nothinng but its components. The particular arrangeme i 
its Components affects our senses in a new way. This is its pli- 
queness. It Causes us to feel what we did not feel first, t° A “ais | 
vious of what we could not afford to be oblivious of befor ment 
may be taken to be a rough and ready explanation of the ° 
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t does this hold good in other cases of 


ca 
aswe have already demonstrated, there is an irreducible 
di of novelty in causation, in Becoming, which eludes our 
nd which we must accept in all humility. Causation or E 
ing is a cooperative enterprise between Being and Nothing, 
. exhaustible source of Novelty. In some cases, novelty is to f 


is the 1n 
a large ex tent subjective, but, in others, it is evidently objective. 
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Self=reliance and 
Self=surrender 


Dr. S. C. Mathur* 


The title may appear to be some sort of a contradiction, but 
in reality, there is no dichotomy between the two i.e., self-reliance 
and self-surrender. In fact they resemble and can be compared to 
the first few stage and the last stage of a long journey leading t0 
self-or God-realization. On this long and tortuous adventure into 


= the realms of the spirit, the first few steps have to be taken by the, 


‘Sadhak’ himself, thus purifying his mind and heart and making t? 
fit abode forthe advent of the Almighty, First, we have tO make 
ourselves fit instruments for the carrying out of the grand design 
the great God by relentless self-effort. If we are prepared tO take 
these initial steps we are sure to be blessed with God’s grace W L 
will help us in our onward march. The great God will not remain: 
then a more detached observer : (upadrashta) but will becom 
(anumanta) also i.e., our helper and supporter in our endeavour: 
It is a matter of common experience that nothing in o 


world can be attained without hard work or labour. There 


riversity of Roorkee, Roorkee, U.P. k pee 
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g ‘Shraman Vina na kimapi sadhyam‘’ i.e. without effort 
nothing can be achieved. In Srimad Bhagwad Gita, especially in 
the earlier chapters, Lord Krishna UES Cn neeiece! on the need for 
self reliance and self-effort. The Gita gives a clarian call to all of us 
to arise from our slumber, inertia and apathy and work untiringly for 
the realization of our goal. Let us always remember the beautifully 
inspiring words of Katha Upanishad ‘uttisthata jagrata prapya Varan 
nibodhate* (Katha Upanisad |, iii. 14) i.e. Arise and awake and 
approaching the gieat ones enlighten yourself. The great Swami 
Vivekananda has adopted the words of Katha Upanisad thus, 
‘Arise, awake and stop not till the goal is reached’. 


famous sayin 


The first important lesson of Srimad Bhagwad Gita to all of 
us, through the medium of Arjuna, is to attain strength and manli- 
ness - vigour and vitality. Again, while enumerating the divine 
Virtues, Lord Krishna places fearlessness (Abhayam) in the forefront 
of all’ virtues. In our upanisads God has been conceived as the very 
embodiment of ‘Abhih’ i.e. fearlessness. The Brahadaranyak Upanisad 
dares to characterize the absolute as the fearless (Abhayam Vai 
Brahma) [4.4.25] andthe one who realizes him becomes fearless 
himself. It is a matter of common knowledge that a brave and fear- 
less person does not like a coward or a weakling. Let us, therefore, 
try to ascend slowly but surely and steadily from the state of help- 
lessness to manliness. A truly brave person alone knows how to 
admire another courageous man. All of us know the story of 
Alexander the great, and the brave Indian King Porus and, therefore, 
it need not be repeated here. i 


ae It would not be possible for us to understand the true impor- 
ce and significance of the message of Srimad Bhagwad Gita with 


Out fi heya À 
t first attaining strength and manliness. In the words of a lion and 


nota ae : 

aie wet . It is due to this. fact that Lotd Krishna, before, 

ee his message, gives us the tonic of strength - in these- 
pede verses of the second canto of the Gita. 


Kutastva kasmalamidam 
Vishne samupasthitam 
Anaryaiustam asvargyam 
Akirtikaram Arjuna 
(Gita, 1l, 2) 
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i.e. O Arjuna ! how has this infamous conduct - not practised at any 


time by the Aryas (that is, by good men), which leads to hell, and 
which brings into disrepute, entered your mind, in this time of peril. 


Lord Krishna further says, 
Klaibyam ma sma gamah partha 
Naitat tvayyupapadyate 
Ksudram hrdyayadaurbalyam 


Tyaktvottistha parantapa 
(Gita, !1, 3) 


ie. O Partha be not effeminate (like this); that is not worthy of 
you. O, (thou) harasser of toes, casting off this base weakness of 
heart, stand up to fight. 


In times of crisis, a man of really strong character does not 
give way to dejection or hopelessness, on the contrary, he tries to 
face the situation with all the vigour at his command and finally 
Overcomes it. He does not, under any circumstances, yield to un- 
manliness or show his effeminate nature. Here in the third verse of 
the second chapter of the Gita, Lord Krishna has appealed to the 
Sense of self-respect of esteem of Arjuna by telling him ‘Naitat 
tvayyupapadyate ! (III doth- it become you). Modern psychology 
has proved beyond any shadow of doubt that an appeal to the sense 
or self-regard or respect of an individual is always the best approach 
and not that of temptation or fear which leave a permanent scar on 
the personality of ‘an individual. Lord Krishna, therefore, exhorts 
Arjuna to leave his faint heartedness and arise and fight the battle 

@i life. ‘Tasmat uttistha Kaunteya uddhaya krthiscaya - (Gita, II, 37) 
i.e., therefore, arise, O Arjuna | determined on battle’. Lord Krishna 
further tells him as to how he should fight this battle of life, 
paranee; the technique is also equally important. True manhood 
een to perform action life-long, with a disinteres- 
sean ae ind- a process by which one gets out of the entangle- 
: an is material world, i.e. from the bondage of birth an 

P a and attain Him. Buddhi Yoga or the Yoga of enlightened 
ason enables a person to transcend the three gunas, rise above th 


qualities and attain the blessed state of a Trigunatita. 


Lord Kri ge i 
goa, Krishna, thus; steadies the wavering and -yascillating 
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‘una by this tonic of great strength. First, we must have 
mind of AY) alves, then only we can have a strong and abiding faith 
our ona. aaa. The doctrine of self-reliance reaches its acme or 
he famous and oft-quoted verse of the sixth chapter 


in 
in the great 
culmination in t 
of the Gita : 


uddhared atmana‘ tmanam 
na‘tmanam avasadayet 
atmai'va hy atmano bandhur 


atmai‘va ripur atmanah S 
(Gita. VI, 5) 


ie Man should himself bring about his own emancipation, one 
should nôt (at any time) discourage oneself; bacause, every man 
himself is said to be his own bandhu (that is, helper) or his own 
enemy. 


The doctrine of self-reliance or self-effort is very significant 
for dcvencement, in any field or walk of life-both mundane and 
spiritual In the field of education self-effort is the key to success. 
The teecher can only guide or help the student but the basic effort 
has to come from him. Life would lose all its fun or charm, if every 
‘thing is done for us by our elders, parents or teachers. The excite- 
ment lies in individuals’ attempts at wrestling with a problem. 
Even if a Person makes a sincere and determined effort but does not 
n ecco the purpose is achieved because the important thing 

aking part in the race of life and not always winning the medal. 


and aM ae of us possesses tremendous reserves of energy 
eine, and we must learn to tap those hidden ae 
Ose iid a us the technique of unfolding and nanie a 
“aches ae reserves of strength and talents. Secondly, It aiso 
forces ang i method of controlling both the outer and the inner 
Ness before US, attain true freedom. Creatureliness end helpless- 
Owed Rea ea ences does not befit human beings who are 
Qd. . tremendous resources of power and strength by the 


fullest tis doctrine of self-reliance or self-help which finds its 
Smritis, P lopment in Bhagwad Gita has also found its echo in our 
ranas and folklore. There is a famoussaying that Lakshmi 
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or the Goddess of fortune, comes only to the industrious lion amon 
men (Udyoginam purusha-simhan upaiti Lakshmi). The weakling 
only depend upon fate or gods or goddesses and cry for their help 
without making any effort themselves , 


aq ea at gaT 


The philosophy or Maluk Das has brought about the ruin and degra: 
dation of our country viz. 


AIR SLA aH, TS HLA AA | 
are AGA FETA, AFH STAT UA UI 


What is required of us is to forsake our dependence on God and 
exert ourselves to the best of our ability and capacity. A man can 
achieve something not simply by desiring for it but by making 
determined efforts for its realization (Udyamena.hi sidhyanti karyani 
na manorathaih) . Vain day-dreamings do not help us at all in the 
achievement of our abjectives. 


This initial emphasis on self-effort finds powerful expression 
in the. exhortation of Jesus Christ also. He says, ‘Ask, and it shall 
te given toyou, seek, and Ye shall find; knock, and it shall be opened 
| unto you" (Mathew, 7.7). The door of divine ‘krpa’ will open 35 
soon as we. make a sincere effort. It is with this end in view that 
Swami Vivekananda has laid so much stress on strength and self- 
/ reliance. He says in his famous lecture on ‘My plan of Campaign’... 

‘What we wantis strength- so believe in yourselves ... Make YO 

nerves strong. What we want is muscles of iron and nerves of steel: 

Once we develop our strength and fully tap our inner reserves of 

power, other things will follow naturally and gracefully, The Great 

God will strengthen our love and devotion and sradha and we Wi 
; start marching towards our goal with: undaunted steps. Still a tim? 
comes in our spiritual march when: werstarte feeling, that our own 
efforts are not of much avail. Itis, only, then that we realize the 
power and efficacy of prayer and divine krpa. 


Peps “ons 
Just as the fairest of flowers in their full bloom are oll 
eve 


to the Great God for His worship, so we should first fully 4 ted 
Ourselves to Him. The first and foremost thing is to do oul allot 


duty an jan oe je devot 
y and then resign or surrender ourselves to God. A true 98%? 4 


E hey ne 
of í God always considers himself to be the lowliest of the 10W “4 


‘ 
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his spirit of humility surrenders himself atthe lotus feet of 
with t IS i 
the Great God. 


Lord Krishna, summing up all his advice, in the last Chapter 


of the Gita says ; 


Sarvadharman parityajaya 
mam ekam saranam vraja 
aham tvad sarvapapebhyo 


moksayisyami ma sacah 
(Gita, XVIII, 66) 


ie.,-‘Give up all other religion. and surrender yourself to me alone} 
Iwill redeem you from all sin, do not be afraid.“ 


In the first place, we should fulfil, to the best of our ability 
and capacity, all our ‘dharmas’ (duties) and then only renounce 
them and surrender ourselves to the Great God. The great God 
assures, through the medium of Arjuna, all men that if they surren- 
der to Him with all love and devotion, they will be ultimately 
merged-with Him. . 


Manmana bhava madbhakto 
Madyoji mam namaskuru 
mamevai’ syasi satyam te 
pratijane priyo’ sime 


‘ 


(Gita, XVIII, 65) 


‘he, 3 ; sgy 
or eo your mind fixed on Me, become My devotee, offer sactifies 
Worship to Me and offer reverence to Me, (thereby) you will 


Come and 


ab be merged in Me; this truth I am imparting to youas ai 


sol = 
ute certainty, (because) you are My beloved (devotee). 


zwe should become an instrument in the hands of the 
and the only sound that should emanate from us” 


be ‘No 
> : 
| but Thou, Not | but Thou’ = Tuhi, Tuhi, Tuhi. 
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Summer Institute on Indian Approaches 
and Techniques of personality Development 
and Behaviour Modification. 


A Summer Institute is going to be held at Gurukula Kangri 
University Hardwar from 15 to 29 June 1987 on ‘Indian appro- 
aches and techniques of personality development and behaviour 
modification ‘with the following objectives: 


(a) To acquaint Psychology teachers and research scholars regar- 
ding various theories of Personality and behaviour modifica- 
tion prevalent in Indian culture. 


(b) To develop understanding regarding Indian methods and 
techniques of modification. 


(c) To provide a forum for discussion on various aspects of behavi- 
our modification. 


(d) Tocompile and disseminate Indjan thought and material on 
behaviour modification techniques. 


(e) To develop positive attitude to work scientifically upon Indian 
concepts and techniques. 


| (f) To publish the proceedings of the course. 


j Those who want to attend this institute should apply to the 

Director of the institute, Dr. H. G. Singh, Professor, Psychology 

i Deptt.. 32 Gurukula Kangri Vishwavidyalaya, Hardwar on the 
Prescribed form obtainable from him and such applications duly 
recommended and forwarded by the head of the institution, must 
reach upto May 30, 1987, à 


The selected candidates shall be informed in due cours? of 
time with joining instructions. 


Dr. H. G. Singh 
Professor, Psychology Deptt- 
Director, Summer Institute, 
32 Gurukula Kangri Vishwavid 
Hardwar-249404 


yalay4 
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SCIENCES IN VEDAS 


The following News in the Times of India 
dated 8-1-87 supports the above theme 


Atharva Veda has contributed to 
Psychology 


The Times of Incia News Service. 


BANGALORE, January 7 : Can the Vedas make a contribution 


oF 
the science of psychology ? | 


l 
| 
| 


Dr. H.G. Singh, professor, psychology department of the Gual. 
Kangri University, Hardwar, thinks they can. In a paper presented al 


a symposium of the Indian Science Congress here, Dr. Singh makes f} 
a case for the “Psychological nature” of the Atharva Veda. | 


He has pointed out that the Atharva Veda was also called “Atm f 
Veda” which when translated means “knowledge of self’ and this, fe i 
argued, was a synonym for the word psychology. | 

Dr. Singh said that the procedure and methodology of the Athan \ 
Veda was basically Psychological as it gives primary importance "H 
“Atma” or the psyche. “According to Athava Veda psychic enet 
can be lost gained and transferred through various psychic aig 
ritualistic practices. It says that psyche can command and a | 
matter bacause the two are one and the same. | 

| 


Dr. Singh pointed out that the Veda propagated the Atharva 
(psychological) and Kaushik (somatogenic) approaches to treat E | 
psychic and somatic disorders, He said the Atharva Vede i] 
applied “manas chikitsa”, psychotherapy to cure physical diseas® \ 


a 
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(13 . 33 
Let noble thoughts come to us from every side. 
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ol. 
mo of Vedic Indo” 
Quem 


af Editorial 


The Vedic Path is the path of peace, bliss and contentment. 

ltisthe path of knowledge and devotion. It is also the pursuit of 

GD, the Sadchidanand. A pursuer of this path has to give up vices and 
negative feelings. The world is already full of miseries and agonies; 
| human life which was so beautiful has been vituperated by man’s own 
actions. Since actions are the result of thoughts, an effort has to 

_ be made to purify the mind. Thought can be made wholesome by 
i Mactising and by learning the Vedic Path. A sincere attempt 
88 i Me has been made in this issue of our journal to roll on the 
| e i real Vedic Path. We strongly feel that there is no other 

| © make this universe a happier place than to follow the 


pat 
of the Vedas. Our earnest desire will be to bring to light the . 
Value of the Vedas. 


(0) , i 
4 prayer is the same old, well-known Vedic Prayer : 
way, 


fish 


fara 3a afag sfearfa Tuga i 
TA AA l qo 30/3 


0 
Ben one Cod, Creator of the universe (and Source of all great 
aciou a nature (and dispenser of true happiness), be 
es), Bee Thee, to dispel all our miseries (vices 
S, incli © bestow upon us what is good, (such as virt ot 
7, Tation'to do benevolent deeds and 
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Wisdom of the Vedas 


R.C. Sharma‘ 


The Vedas, India's glory of the past, are the books of wisdom 
aga reflections of our ancient culture. Very deep in meaning, prone 
to various interpretations, full of rich symbols, they are ‘the 
aR posred literature of India’. They are the perfect specimen 
ae ught, rich Postoy and sane feelings. They are throughout 
RNS they are spiritual giants. The Vedas are the essence of 
ee and value-oriented life. They lift us from the mundane and 
material; they elevate our souls heavenward, and lift us up like? 
weve, a cloud, or a leaf to be thrown at the feet of the Supreme 
| 
| 


T 
hey do not teach sectarianism : they are sue religion as well as 
Supra-religion. i 


deny that they 
indeed unify thre 


They are the ambassadors of Truth. Nobody can 
are the union of satyam, shivam and sunderam; ta 
True, the Good and the Beautiful. 


ff The Vedas are full of hymns, prayers and sacredotal fori 
F ered by Priests to the gods on behalf of lay sacrificers: ane 
or medicine; expositions of the sacrifice, speculations; philosoP 9 
PGM physical, cosmic, and theosophic, and finally they teach © 
i onele in everyday life, at home and abroad. The Ve ae ry 
yer infinite branches of learning touch the perfection in theri 
me eee of knowledge systematically. One cart study ™ al | 
pes beginnings of our language. They are ‘the © ; 
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¢ all the Shastras. According to Swami Dayananda, the 
cee A Truth of science as well as Truth of religion. All 
have been profusely dealt with in the Vedas. 


i ree treatments for body, for mind and for soul. In the Valkya 
They 9 Si 
Smiti it has been said : 


qa gaan J fa fasaret fz faaà | 


faega qaqaed g ASAT TA TATA UI 


‘There is no greater shastra than the Vedas. All other 
shastras are derived from and are based upon the Vedas. The 
Vedas are real sources of all religion, morality, righteousness and 


good conduct.’ 


The Vedas are, indeed, full of ideas on polity, warfare, 
science, worldly wisdom, peace and health of all kinds. The Vedic 
seers propounded different disciplines of learning, e.g., Philosophy, 
Psychology, Mathematics, Medicine, Military Science, Chemistry, 
Engineering, Aeronautics, etc. 


What is that by knowing which everything in this vast universe 

ls known. This question has sometime or the other agitated all 
thinking persons. The hoary sages of ancient India after deep and 
Prolonged meditation discovered the answer that by knowing Atman, 
the sole reality that sustains the universe, all is known; for the atman 
‘teates this universe, and enters into it as soul. Atman also termed 
rahman, the creator, is the supreme soul; alman the created is the 
Individual soul. The entire esoteric fabric of the Upanishads, 
ae Number more than a hundred, is woven round to concepts- 
àt of the Brahman and the atman. They urge the earnest seeker 


a Strive tor Brakman-atma-aikyam (unity of the Brahman and the 
Atman), 


f The Ofeatest contribution of the Vedas is to indicate a path 


Ors 
vi Tealization is more than attainment of wealth and mundane 


l . 
Yot wa Te alone guarantees peace of mind which cannot be 
ledge of the 


Ya ; 

Seip CNY other means, including wealth. The know 

the °K about 104 vanes to a person like Indra. This knowledge 
. elf can be attained through the study of the Vedas. 
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On the one hand the Vedas teach the victory ove 
the other hand they preach the gospel of fusion of the Ma 
Spirit, 


r Soul, À 
tter ang the 


The greatest value of the Vedas lies in their lesson of b 
They shun hatred. They teach love. They propagate the fen 
world-family; they disseminate the concent of vasudhev kutumbakon 
They contain prayers for the welfare and upliftment of the 
individual as well as of the society. They teach that the individual's 
happiness lies in the well-being of all the people. The Strongest 
wish of the Vedic composers is: 


aa wag gfaa: aad ag fatar: i 
aa wart qarg ar afeaz g aaraag u* 


Let all be happy, let there be no unhappy ones. All should 
be healthy, happy and prosperous. All should look at others with 
good feelings. All should follow the good path. 


e Proclaiming time and again the principle of world family, 
nternational. amity and equality, it is said in the Samvanan Sukta:— 


T aag f a: qaia array | 
Sat: AME AAT gA SAAT: ITTI N 


You should move together, talk together, think together: dus 
3 your elders of divine qualities with full knowledge 2" 
Onsciousness Played their part in life (of moving together 


thinking together Ilow 
; , and talki Id you fo 
them in their ATA ing together) so shoula y 


oe ee 


x > f ` ç 
ga a4 gel gf, ae a at gard | 
Fa aT wna, aag ® Roer 
a a aa aa, grat $ qi as 


gfe 7 aE aa, ghe Ñ gare i 
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a AeA, afafa, aar, TATA Fa: Ae Pera wary | 
qari 474 afma a: aaa a: gaa gafa 


Nd the gaT 


Common be your Aim, common be the decision of your Assem- 
aon be your Thought, common be your Will, | direct you 


bly, comn 
that directed by common means you may 


to common Aim, so 
achieve your object. 


And then 


amt a aga, ama gafa a: | 
ama aag a: Aa, a a: g ag afa n 


Comoon be your Intention, common be the desire of your Heart, 
common be your Thoughts so that there may be the live- 
together existence among you. 


Vedas are a quest for the Infinite. They are the books of super 

and supra conscience. One who reads them andone who chants 
the Vedic hymns regularly and repeatedly will find himself surroun- 
ded by the halo of God and will certainly realize nearness to God: 
he Vedic mantras when recited produce vibrations which are 

Positive and which help in the purification of the air. The fire being 
k Purification-symbol and purification-means is lighted to perform 
, Vedic agnas; the incense and other materials burnt at the Vedic 
This 

blood- 


alta 5 : 
isp, Putty the air and the atmosphere and lessen «pollution. 


cm Scientific fact. People suffering from hypertension, 

Source ne various mental disturbances will find the Vedas pee 

thyan-t Peace and bliss. The contentment, the internal joy, F 

àre peor concentration which the readings of the Vedas provide 
= a unique value, 


M fess 
ows the he Composer of Manusmriti proclaimed that one who 
loy ej edas can conduct the affairs of the state and polity, can 
Social aaa system, can organize the armies and building a 

~ Can lead to universal welfare. Vedas also contain 


l . . 
eas and thoughts on Sociology, Psychology, Economics) 
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Sciences and the like. Vedas are also our social and Cultur 
r 
history. a 


The literary value of the Vedas is also quite obvious. 
the best specimens of superconscient poetry, the mantri 
voice of the creator, the mouth-organ of the Divine. 
the dross from man's heart; they remove all dirt and 


evil thoughts 
from human mind and purify the man. 


Let us cite a few illustrations of Vedic profundity. 


In the 
Atharva Veda, 10-7-32, what a beautiful prayer is ! 


aa yi sar, arate st gam 
faa a: ah Qa, aed Sacra aay aA: 11 


Whose, the earth is like His feet, the space is like His 
abdomen, and the heaven above is like His head; To sucha Great 


one we pay our homage. 
Similar] 
imilarly k 

g E W 

RA gA: aq: Fant qava: | b 

afia q: aÈ amag, aed stesrq FAT AR: N c 

; W 

“Whose the sun and the ever-new moon are the eys, fire is the i 
mouth, to such a Great One we pay our homage.” (Athara Veda m 
10-7-33) ; : 
0 

aa Aa: yga aa: fiza anag y : 

fea: a: a sarah: Te sear FIT TA: n d 


Whose wind 
the eyes, the dire 
Pay our homage 


; i a 
's the in-going and out-going breath, the gye 
ctions are the knowledge : To such a Great on? 
(Atharva Veda, 10-7-34), 
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Introducing Vedic Sandhya 


GBK Heojat 


A couple of years ago, a team from ‘Let's Make It A Better 
World’ visited the Gurkula Kangri and sought for accommodation and 
camp site from where they could operate in the neighbourhood. They 
also sought my advice regarding the area of their operation. | offered 
accommodate them in our hostel subject to the condition that they 
ei join the daily Sandhya and Havan being performed by our 
ae accepting my offer, the leader said that their group was 
=, i of foreigners including Christians and Mohemmadans who 
a oe to join the Vedic Sandhya and Havan as stipulated by 
meee a in touch with a teacher who ran them through the 
tereno nies tee Vedic hymns being chanted during tne above 
objections re hen they next came to see me, | asked them if they had 
Objection any of the hymns. They readily agreed that they had no 

and they would accept my proposal. As for the field of 


OPeration | +4. 
id oh. l indicated the Kangri village to them where they went and 
commendable work. 


vests, from that, during my visits abroad | have often received 
Nailable N a large number of Indian expatriates for making 
Place in nglish translations of the Vedic hymns which they could 
© hands of their children. 
Here 
Satyartha Pre, ould also like to add that Swami Dayananda in his 
ash has clearly stated that mere chanting of hymns without 


Vice_Cj <= 
“ancellor Gurukula Kangri Vishwavidyalaya, Haridwar, U.P- 
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10 THE VEDIC PANY 
understanding their purport is of no use. In his charada 

pungent style he has likened the man reciting the Vedic nae 
without understanding their meanings to an ass carrying a bun 
of the Vedic samhitas. So when Acharya Satyakama, an iie en 
well-known Vedic scholar, joined the Gurukula team, | request A 
to bring out a booklet containing the English translation of the el 
hymns being chanted during the Sandhya and Havan Cere 
The resultis the ninth rashmi of the Govardhan Jyoti, 
M/s. Rajpal & Sons with the financial assistance of the S 
Sabha Trust, Jaipur. 


MOnies, 
Published by 
angarh Vidya 


As the leaned author ‘says. in his Preface, Sandhya means the 
action by which, or the time at which the devotee fully meditates on 
Om, the Supreme Being. The proper time for this meditation is the 
twilight. First of all the exercitant should thrice sip a little water and 
recite the Gayatri mantra through which he seeks Divine guidance for 
action in the right direction. Next comes the prayer for peace and 
well being for the entire humanity. 


i; Then follows the prayer for personal well-being and strength. 
While doing so the Performer touches his mouth, nostrils, eyes, ears, 
navel, heart, throat, head, shoulders, and palms. The next mantra 
again is the prayer for purification of the head, eyes, throat, heart; 
navel, feet and head once again and then the entrire body. 


_ It would appear that the ancient sages had drawn up as it were 

a checklist as is the practice in the motor-workshops, S0 that the 

‘Performer may not omit any important limb. This practice would i 

Support from modern psychologists in so far as it is conducive tot 
Care of the limbs mentioned above through auto-suggestion. 


Next follows the Pranayama mantra or the breath control mani 
ich the performer meditates upon the Supreme Being 2? 
emover of pain, Bestower of happiness, Lord and Creator P 
niverse, Generator of all action and Embodiment of Truth. 


in wh 
iR 
U 


Thereafter come three mantras in which the performer med in 


; tion? 
upon the fuminous God who is the impeller of all a° n the 


! o 
accordance with the laws of Creation and life. He contemplate an 10 
was lying dormant in darkness a" ga? 


“evolve into'the great expanse of sparkling particles and pegan $ 


AA 
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movement. brought into existence Time and made 


is 

eriste | ponenti: TS moon, the stars and ule) earth and other heavenly. 
antras | me SU” a self-luminous worlds as in previous cycles of Creation. 
Urden pjects 2" se mantras the performer seeks awareness of the vast 
e and through ie him and tries to establish unison with it. 
dhin | universe @ 
Vedic then follow six mantras whereby the performer turns attention 
Nes, Mons East South, West, North, Below and Above, and 
vi gp devotional progress in all these directions. He also prays 
idya prays ; 

that those who offend us and those whom we offend may be placed 


inthe jaws of Justice of the Lord Almighty. 


eS on $ ; 
S the God-reallization. “May we, knowing our soul which is greater than the 
and great matter, realize the self-luminous spiritual life which is the 
e for greatest of all. Learned men place within their hearts that perfect 


and all-powerful God for all the knowledge of the world, that 
wonderful God who is the strength of the learned men is visualised in 
theheart of the devotees. That God gives light to the sun, moon and 


igth. fre. He pervades the earth, other planets and the celestial regions: 
all He enlightens both the conscious and the material worlds. That 
ni selteflulgent benefactor of the devotees, pure and serene, Lord 
ear “hears before us. By His grace may we be able to see for a hundred 


Years, live for a hundred years, hear for a hundred years, speak for a 


hundred years, and may we live for more than a hundred years in 


e happi n 
yE ppiness,""—thus prays the devotee. 
find A Bae 
lt is noteworthy that the devotee prays notfor his individual 


s the } 
Next follow four mantras which are by way of prayer for 


Comf 
orls and progress but for the entire humanity. 


Once again the devotee chants the Gayatri mantra and seeks 


| Communion A 
et | oaen with God and then follows the samarpana mantra, the 
r n 
the | Salutation and surrender : 
Oh God 
5 Qce s 
attain succe an of Mercy, may we, by Thy grace 


Ss in our actions and please grant 


9 Us t ci 
f ee religious and truthful attributes 
i Y riches, pleasures and spiritual blisss. 
fo Thr 
jit Šuhrem sugh the last verse the devotee offers homage to the 


e 
Peace Ord who is the embodiment of extreme goodness to grant 
Ss and happiness. 
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This is in short the Vedic Sandhya Presc 
Dayananda for all noble men seeking peace, pr 
It will be noted that it has no sectarian bias 
accepted asa universal prayer by humanity at 
caste, creed, community, colour or country. 


ribed p 

OSperity ang he i 
and may in fat by | 
large regardless y | 


Of course, what is needed is to translate 
languages and dialects being spoken all over the 
perform this task, if not the followers of Dayanand 


a | 

it into hundreds of l 
world, and Who will f 
a Saraswati ? 
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Rigveda—An Introduction 


Dr. Ganga Ram Garg* 


Written in Vedic Sanskrit, the Vedas are the oldest books of the 
Indo-Aryans. They are the fountain-head of Indian literature and 
the most ancient monument of Indo-European literature. The word 
Veda’ (from the root vid ‘to know’) means ‘knowledge’. According to 
he strict orthodox faith of the Hindus, the Vedas are-apaurusheya ‘not 
human compositions’, being supposed to have been directly revealed 
by the Supreme Being, Brahman, and are called ‘Shruti’, i.e., ‘What 
e Heard or Revealed’ as distinguished from ‘Smriti’; and the several 
ages, to whom the hymns of the Vedas are ascribed, are, therefore, 


Called 
Prashtarah ‘seers’ and not Srashtarah ‘composers’ 


Samaveda and 


four in number, are: Rigveda, Yajurveda, ' 
Vayu, Aditya 


1 Tevealed respectively to the sages, Agni, 


Mein hae However, what is now called ‘Veda’ or Meade 
Samhitas, consists of three different class of literary works— j 
Mantra) 5 Brahmanas, Aranyakas and Upanishads, but the term 
iher cl ofen restricted to the first class, i.e., Samhitas. There is | 
Cnr ction ss of works, called Vedangas, which has the A 
E y orks nitti the Vedic literature; the Vedangas il lu 
lody, met ritual, a number of works on phonetics: 
—e8trics a 


nd astronomy. Arr 
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Not a single work of the Vedic period can be accura 


: : ; tel ; 

the three sources of information, viz., archaeological Reales dateq; 
: bi: d Cc 

astronomical, do not help in ascertaining the Vedic age oak 

- UF the 


internal historical facts, mention of the Vedic antiquity to the A 
or Indo-Iranian and Indo-European period is also uncer 
A comparison of the language of the Veda with that of he AM 
Avesta or with the Classical Sanskrit does not yield any not 
results. The surest evidence in this respect is still the fact ie 
Mahavirax and the Buddha pre-suppose the entire Veda as a literature 
to all intents and purposes complete. Thus the end of the Veda must 
be earlier than the seventh or sixth century B.C., but some scholars are 
of the opinion that the earliest parts of the Veda came into being as 
early as 6,000 B.C. Winternifz is of the view that ‘we shall have to 
date the beginning of this development about 2000 or 2500 B.C. and 
the end of it between 750 and 500 B.C.’ 


PP a T 


GN ayaa mes ae 


The Samhitas are collections or compilations of hymns, 
prayers, benedictions, sacrificial formulae, litanies, etc. There are 
four Samhitas belonging to the four Vedas, though many Samhitas 
or slightly diverging recensions of one and the same Samhita, handed 
down by word of mouth in different Vedic schools must have been 
m existence. It may be remembered that the Rigveda is neither an 
historical nor an heroic poem, but mainly a collection (samhita) of 
hymns; naturally it is poor in historical date. The Samaveda, mostly 
taken from the Rigveda, hardly counts at all as an independent text 
ihe Samhita of Yajwveda, if the Brahmana portions of the Black 
Yajurveda are left out of account, are nothing but collections of shot 
formulae used bya certain class of priests at the Yajnas. For the 
history of the Indian people of the Vedic Age, the Atharcavela $ 
certainly the most important and interesting of the four Samhilas: 
The total number of mantras in‘all the four Vedas is taken to »? 


20,389 though this nu ve 
, mber vari i ing to diver 
recensions of the Vadas. SY Sella AEP 


CD Se ee 


ita IS 
he four Samhitas, the Rigveda-samnite 


Rigveda Samhita: Of t i 
ding © 
ne 


the oldest one and th 


DOn e E ae ees es ll as Sle 


| the most important. Of the 21 (or 27 acco! 
van ae recensions of this Samhita, which were known 2 off 
Ayan che namely the Shakala recension, consisting ° o uS 

) of very Unequal length, has come dow" gm 


apparently complete, and it is the Shakala recension, thats m 
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speaks of the Rigveda, though there are parts of two other 

ne of the Rigveda, namely the Valakhilya (11 hymns, placed 
ane or atthe end of the eighth Mandala of the Shakala 

mi pad ihe Bashkala (36 hymns in the Aundh edition of the 


recension) so-called Khila-suktas, inserted at various places in the 


ryan Rigveda the 
tain, Shakala text). 
4 
ia The suktas are arranged in eight Ashtakas, each Ashtak, 
that consisting of eight Adhyayas or Chapters; these ci Chapters are 
ture again divided into Vargas and these further into Riks. By another 
nust arrangements, which is more popular, the suktas are grouped into 
are Mandalas, which are ten in number; these mandalas consist of 
g as suktas, each sukta having varying number of mantras. The total 
e to number of mantras in the Rigveda including those: of Valakhilya 
and suktas is 10, 552 while the total number of suktas is 1028. 

Mandalas Il to VII are known as the ‘Family Books’, for each is 
nS, | ascribed to a particular family of seers, viz., Il to Gritsamada, Ill 
ae | Vishwamitra. IV Gautama, V Atri, VI Bharadwaj, and VIl to 
ie) Vasishtha. The hymns of these family Madalas are often composed 
ded | otristichs (trichas)-evidently because in ritual, as a rule, groups of 
a ie verses, and not whole hymns or single verses, are used. 
P ndala VIII is known as the Pragatha-mandala, for the verses In 


nest metres known as Pragathas, indispensable for the Udgatri- 
val, are drawn mostly from this Mandala. Mandala !X Is most 


t 
4 eean a ritual Mandala, for in it were collected all the npor 
ort Other ie to Soma Pavamana, which were originally included in i 
the have the Panias: The first Mandala is in two parts : the first 30 a 
is 8st are a anvas as authors, arranged like the VIIl Mandala, pa e 
ass Mandala yeneed in the manner of the hymns of the family Manda PE: 
be Scholars a È often Atharvanic in character and is considered by sane 
ng âmes of ad addition. The Anukramanis (Vedic Indices) aN A 
is list con © seers. of every single sukta of Mandalas l, IX Fe 
Narrative n. 0S the names of women also. Some of the suktas £ 
Is Hatter gp sea (notably between Pururavas and Urvashi), sees 
io 5 “The ama. Among the four didactic suktas, the most remarkak le 
ne ittain g émbler's Lament’. There are prayers for cattle and horses; 
ii Oreg fe tefer to incest, seduction conjugal unfaithfulness, 
fs NS) deception, theft and robbery. 
i i 


ile : t EA , ia 2 ree RE ; 
Sost ingenious:devices were adopted to guard the Rigveda 
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| samhita from corruption by the formation of Padapatha, Kr 
Jatapatha and Ghanapatha. The language is in the earlie 
that literary language of which, the latest stage (Classic 
was fixed by the grammar of Panini. Metrical skill of 
and command of language mark the diction of the hymns 
the whole, simple and natural. ‘As works of art, the hym 
prominent place in the world literature.’ 


amapatha ( 
st Stage oj ( 
al Sanskr | g 
a high orde 
ı Which js on 


ns deserve a 


y 

The gods usually stated are 33 in number, excluding hosts ! 
of lesser deities like the Maruts; in appearance, they are conceive 
as human. The principal celestial gods are Dyas, Varuna, Mitra, 1 
Surya, Savitri, Pushan, the Ashvins, and the Principal goddesses 
are Ushas (Dawn) and Ratri (Night). The chief atmospheric gods | 
are Indra, Apamnapat, Rudra, the Maruts, Vayu, Parjanya, and í 
Apas; the terrestrial deities are Prithvi, Agni and Soma. 


The Rigveda is the foundation of the other Vedas; a good ( 
number of verses are derived from it, all but 75 stanzas of the ( 
Samaveda are taken from Mandalas VIII and IX of it, about one- T 
seventh of the material of the first nineteen of the twenty Kandas ( 
of the Atharvaveda is drawn from the Rigveda, where Rik-mantras p 
often appear with significant variants, while the 20th Kanda 
consists mostly of mantras drawn from the Rigveda, which appear 
without a single variant reading; thus roughly one-fifth of the 


material or some 1,200 mantras of the Atharvaveda are taken 
from the Rigveda. 


From the point of study and commentaries, the following ^ 
Shakhas are described : Shakala, Vashkala,  Ashvalayat® 
Shankhayana and Mandukeya. According to some scholars: ti? 
number af Rigvedic Shakhas was 27 in the following Or 
() Eudgala, (2) Galava, (3) Shaliya, (4) Vatsya, (5) Raushm 
O abel, Aan Agnimathara, (8) Parashara, (9) Jatukarny” 


o e cayana (1) Ashvalayana, (12) Kaushitaki, A 
i i jena 
oE making GE) Shamvya, (15) Mandukya, (16) Bahw 1) 


(17) Painkya (18) Uddal Gaja, 
PORE aka, (19) Shatabalaksha, (20) 94), 
ashkali, ee) Vashkali, (23) Vashkali, (24) Aitareya, (25) vasishit 
(26) Sulabha, ang (27) Shaunaka. 


~~ —__ S a a N 
eee S a i SS SSS — on > —4 


The names of h 


A yndet’ 
(1) Madhuchchhand 


ymn-seers (same of them ladies) are “ashe? | 


a, (2) Jeta, (3) Medhatithi, (4) Shun 
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(6) Kanva, (7) Praskanva, (8) Savya, (9) Nodha, 
(11) Gotama, (12) Kutsa, (13) Kashyapa, (14) 
(15) Trita, (16) Kakshivan, (17) Bhavayavya, (18) Romasha, 
hchheya, (20) Budha, (21) Avasyu, (22) Pragathakanva, 
(24) Apala, (25) Dirghatama, (26) Agastya, (27) Indra, 
p) Marut, (29) Gritsamada, (30) Somahuti, (81) Kurma, (32) 
vishwamitra, (33) Rishabha, (34) Utakala, (35) Kata, (36) Devashrava, 
a) Devavrata, (38) Prajapati, (39) Vamadeva, (40) Aditi, (41) 
TrasadasyUs (42) Purumilla, (43) Babhru, (44) Gatu, (45) Dyumnika, 
4s) Samvarana, (47) Nahusha, (48) Kumara, (49) Isha, (50). 
sutambhara, (51) Dharuna, (52) Vabri, (53) Puru, (54) Dvita,. 
(55) Traitana, (56) Shasha, (57) \Vishwasama, (58) Dyumna,: 
(59) Vishvacharshni, (60) Gopapani, (61) Vasuyu, (62) Tryaruna, 
(63) Ashvamedha, (64) Arti, (65) Vishwasvara, (66) Gauraviti, (67) 
Gavishthira, (68) Prabhu, (69) Punarvatsa, (70) Nrimedha, (71) Prithu, 
(2) Lopamudra, (73) Vasu, (74) Chakshuh, (75) Saptarshi, (76) Kavi, 


19) Paruc 
(03) Yayati, 


jood | (77) Putadaksha, (78) Pratikshatra, (79) Urdhvasadma, (80) Amahiyu, 
‘the (81) Rehajamadgni, (82) Puruhana, (83) Shishu, (84) Vaikhanasa, (85) 
ane: Trishira, (86) Haryashva, (87) Shankha, (88) Harimantha, (89) Vena, 
das | (90) Matarishva, (91) Kurustut, (92) Mathita, (93) Gritsamada, (94) 
ue Pratardana, (95) Asita, (96) Kusidhi, (97) Abhitaya, (98) Ambarishe, 


nda (8) Idhmavaha, (100) Vishvaka, (101) Saptagu, (102) Yajna, (103) 
“a Saupavana, (104) Kapota, (105) Rishyasringa, (106) Juhu, (107) 
ihe daratkaru, (108) Vibhraja, (109) Rahugana, (110) Kshutakaksha, 
ken m) Sukaksha, (112) Atribhuya, (113) Gauri, (114) Utathya, (116) 

a (116) Pratiratha, (117) Krishashva, (118) Nidhruvi, (119); 
7: Sheush ; (120) Suditi, (121) Atri, (122) Pavitra, (123) 
si i) a (124) Gopavana, (125) Damana, (126) Devashrava, 
H it) Van thapachya, (128), Krisha, (129), Kritnu, (130) Chyavana, 
ri (195 er (132) Vyaghrapat, (133) Devala, (134) Ushana Kavya, 
ir 9) bites (36) Rijishva, (137) Shyavashva, (138) Vaikuntha, 
yai (183) Anita a (140) Sudasa, (141) Sarama, (142) Nabhanedishta, 
(3) Shithandin: Gap Vishanaka, (145) Rama, (146) Syumarashmi, (147) 
äs 1 Riti «es 48) Brihanmati, (149) Ayasya, (150) Vindu, (151) Avatsara 
) Rian.) 9) Avatsaraksha, (154) Dyutana, (155) Pratibhanu, (156) 


nja 
) ya, (157) Bhrigu, 


(1 enu, (1 (158) Purumidha. (159) Yama, (160) Yami, 
Me) Aja a 82) Ayu, (163) Saptavaghra, (164) Virupa, (165) Sansuka, 
nt) ee ST) Prishadhra, (168) Suparna, (169) Ekata, (170) Lubha; 
M5 eae ua, (172) Dridhachyuta, (173) Krishna, (174) Suhastya, 
(17g) Ma unu, (176) Apratiratha, (177) Brihatkatha, (178) Pracheta, 
3R (180) Pani, (181) Sumitra, (182) Shabara, (183} 
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Viprajuti, (184) Ushtradamsha, (185) Vyanga, (186) Nabhapra ' 
(187) Murdhanvan, (188) Dhruva, (189) Agnitapasa, (190) Dhar 
(191) Arbuda, (192) Patanga, (193) Prithubandhu, © 4 
(195) Sarvahari, (196) Saptadhriti, (197) Shraddha, 
(199) ‘Shirimbitha, (200) Ketu, (201) Vabhravy, (202) 
Yakshmanashana, (204) Vihavya, (205) Ratahavya, (206 
Uruchakri, (208) Bahuvrikta, (209) Paura, (210) Avasyu, 
(212) Bharadwaja, (213) Narada, (214) Shunahotra, (215) lrimbitha, 
(216) Garga, (217) Vaivasvata Manu, (218) Vasishtha, (219) Sahsravasy 
(220) Shakti, (221) Ita, (222) Vishvavasu, (223) Shataprabhedana, 
(224) Sharyati, (225) Abhivarta, (226) Drona, (227) Upastut, (228) 
Pururava; (229) Arishtanemi, (230) Suveda, (231) Urukshaya, (232) 
Bhishak, (233) Shyena, (234) Sarparajni, (235) Aghamarshana, (236) 
Savna, (237) Kulamala, (238) Duvasyu, (239) Nabhaga, (240) Rakshoha, 
(241) Medhatithi, (242) Asanga, (243) Shashvati, (244) Devatithi, (245) 
Brahmatithi, (246) Vatsa, (247) Yavapamarut, (248) Shashakarna, 
(249) Suhotra, (250) Ashvasukti, (251) Shamyu, (252) Vishvamana (253) 
Payu, (254) Nipatithi, (255) Vashishtha, (256) Vashishtha, (257) 
Vishvakarma, (258) Samvarta, (259) Agnipavaka, (260) Sadhi, (261) 
Tanva, (262) Urdhvagriva, (263) Sambamitra, ` (264) Agniputa, (265) 
Urvashi, (266) Shibi, (267) Manduka, (268) Lava, (269) Brihaddiva, 
(270) Hiranyagarbha, (271) Chitramaha, (272) Pratiprabha, (2%) 
Bhuvana, (274) Barhisha, (275) Mudgala, (276) Shrutavid, (27) 
Trishanku, (278) Bharga, (279) Kali, (280) Matsya, (281) Manya, (28%) 
Manyu, (283) Sadhvasa, (284) Vitahavya, (285) Goshukti, (286) Nara 


(287) Saubhari, (288) Rijisva, (289) Kashyapa, (290) Maitravaruni 
(291) Shyavashva, and (292) Rochisha. 


Svasti, (203) 
) Yajata, (207, 
(211 ) Devapi, 


This long list of 
article, has been deli 
of the names given a 
this should not be tak 
are Particularly wor 
Urvashi. These nam 
a king and the secon 
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gue Jour 


Towards the Infinite 
(ANANT Ki OR) 


Ram Prasad Vedalankar* 


__ Theword ‘Anant’ means infinite and endless, and in this text, 
itis used in relation to God, primarily because He is without an end, 
not subjected to decay and destruction, and ever present in all times. 
mace’ Anant for this reason that no boundary or line of demarka-, 
M oa vent Him and limit His powers, thus bringing Him in 
and Ea final ruin. As a result, therefore, it is obligatory for each 
cones ot Mee ot us to regard Him as pervading every nook and, 
his multiform universe—He, the most beloved. 


In Several m 
Most infi 


etymolo 
Of th 


; antras.of the four Vedas, this pervader of even the 
nitesimal Particle of this universe is called VISHNU. The 
e al explanation of this name points to the all pervasiveness 
aWay from th wd because He is all-pervading, because He is far 
"ich Prece ie aes Of destruction and death, and even the pain 
limitation, destruction, because He transcends all beundarisai 
ndaga ang a all of us -who seek and hanker after freedom from 
than 'N must take refuge in this Anant Vishnu. Any other’ 


ting 1: “ 
ing limitations. of the Lord would spell for the aspirant only suffoca- 


Ness a Us is absolutely. steady and firm, and this lack 
"Popp irmness causes us to experience everyday Our 


€ Chang 
ellor, 7 =- 
h” Gurukula Kangri Vishwavidyalaya, Hardwar 
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come fo 
One that reveals to us t 
extends a helping hand to 
from the shackles of Unste: 
revolving wheel of birth 
Primarily because He is so 
whom we have Feposed o 
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own shortcomings. Hence, we are always looking for SUCH a pe 
who has proven himself to be the reservoir containing these 
qualities, so that we can have shelter from Him and find relief i 
our hurting pain. But while we have been involved in looking Hf 
this reservoir, we have had to subject ourselves to SO many humiliat, 
ons. We have ever so often ended up placing our confidence i 
persons we have never actually known, only resulting in those 
persons abandoning us hatf-way in the journey towards 


‘ the goal we 
have set for ourselves—that of steadiness and firmness. In fact, our 
whole life so far has been made up of misplaced confidence, of ys 


having placed our trust and confidence in Persons, things and 
Situations not worthy of this trust. And each time we ended up 
extending this confidence, we at first felt that our task of ending the 
pain of unsteadiness and looseness was about to be fulfilled, but 
alas not long afterwards, we suffered from the repeat experience of 
intensified pain and broken emotions. Those in whom we trusted 
have all proven themselves unsteady and loose, how could they 
teach us to be steady and firm? Does it mean, after all these repeat 
experiences, that the idea of one possessing the qualities of 
steadiness and firmness is all a fantasy, that there is no such 
Person? Are we really destined to suffer unfathomable pain inthis 
almost endless cycle of continual birth and death ? Are we not 
Privileged to even conceive of freedom from this shackle ? Assuming 
that there is such a Steady and firm Personality and we are encoura 
ged to conceive of this vital freedom, then where should we 9° iy 
this freedom in this vast universe containing so many multiplicities : 
Is the person worthy of bestowing this freedom to be found in le 
visibly external world, or is he hidden somewhere deep within us 


i 7 uf 
Such questions make our problem more depressing and add to0 
tensions. 


In such a state of being, when it appears that there is no A 
to come up with a ray of hope to pierce through the darknes ds 
which our thinking faculty in engulfed, the Rishis of the Ups 

‘ward to whisper to US a Secret—in fact, a refreshing me ‘ 
he existence of a Superhuman Prl 
His devotees in getting them giene ever 
adiness that have bound them to P 
and death. This Being is Se i 
very different from the human ve : 
Ur confidence before. He is SUP? 
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he helping hand he extends, does not abandon the struga- 
half-way up in the climb towards. Infinite happiness. 
superhuman because, unlike our human friends, He can never 
He is ad as having laid false claims to being the reservoir of 
be es and firmness. For this reason, proclaim the Rishis of the 
spanish every aspirant after happiness should quickly approach 
Being, this Master of the Universe and realising 


this Superhuman y 
yis infinite powers, drink deep from His ever-flowing fountain of 


aspirant 


peace, rest and joy. 


itis common experience that when two friends wish to meet 
each other, they have to arrive at a place convenient to each other. 
That'place can only be convenient when it is familiar to both parties 
and within easy reach. The question here arises ‘Where canmy 
master and | meet 2” My master is all-pervading—He is here, there 
and everywhere; but | do not possess that capacity—! cannot be at 
the numerous places where he is always present. Is there no such 
place where He and lcan be present without any inconvenience ? 
Oh Yes! there is such a place—and it is in the innermost cavity of 
the heart, The Rishis of the Upanishads reveal from their personal 
ag ences that this Master of the Universe takes a seat on the 
v chair of the human heart, more so if He is invited to do so- 
i" a God and His devotee can be at rest and in the sweet company 
TEAN without anyone interfering. There the qavo ai 
nectar Ay Master, realise His powers and partake of the on a 
ioy. It is me from the never-ending fountain of peace, be r 
estow on P anting of the Master and His devotee a eee 
Searching for vase the steadiness and firmness that na a N 
even an iota of i his life. There, the devotee will experience 
ear and anxiety. 


How t 6 
to approach this Master is all described in the fortieth 
À e Yajurveda. For the sake of convenienca, we shall 
Ubject-matter contained therein into the following SIX 
1) T | 
he i 
é type of devotee fit for God-realisation 
od and His na 


The ; i yA 4 . 
Asama portance and knowledge of Sembhooti and 
MPhooti, Vidya and. Avidya for the realisation of God 


ture 


ee 
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4) The knowledge of reality and its necessity 
remembrance of God 


5) Full surrender of the Self at the feet of God. 


6) The.final realisation and experience of God. 


THE DEVOTEE FIT FOR GOD-REALISATION 


Of course, there needs to be no extra emphasising of the fact 
that for one to approach this Anant Vishnu, this Infinite 
Indestructible and All-Pervading Master, one definitely needs to be 
adequately equipped.and in a state of fitness. for this meeting. This 
state of fitness would demand of the devotee. to revolutionise his 
whole mental vision and to look into the raw material. inside which 
lends sustenance to his conception-process. The first three mantras 
of the fortieth chapter of the Yajurveda can be of tremendous help 
for the devotee in his efforts to bring about. this much-needed 
revolutionising is needed of his inner porcesses. The essence of 
these mantras is : 


1) One needs to conceive of the Master as being present 
everywhere at all . times. 


f 


2) While enjoying the bounties of this universe, one must 
always feel that everything belongs to the Master of the 
Universe. It is only on the basis of one’s actions that 
One has been given the privilege of enjoying the bounties 
contained therein. This privilege to enjoy must nom 
the course of time be misunderstood to mean the privileg? 
of extending ownership. The devotee must realise that 
his actions have determined his current life-environm?t 
life-span and life-style, and he must enjoy them not onl 


in a spirit of complete satisfaction but also in a SP! 
detachment. i i 


rit of 


; -onstitut? 
3) Not only does the seizure of another's wealth const 


sin, even the desire to covet is sin_ itself. 


sarge 
4) One must desire to live only if involved in Ai 


accomplishment of works, and not otherwiS® tof 
furthermore, such works must be seen from@P 
view Of duty, not from that of reaping rewards. 
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act in contravention to the dictates of the inner 
self, because iin so doing. One enters into the regions of 


existence filled with and covered by the blinding darkness 


of ignorance. 


5) Never 


The whole range ‘of Vedic literature emphasises almost at 

step the all-pervasiveness of the Infinite Lord, the Anant 
ony He is found seated in the innermost recess of every 
RA. In fact, the first mantra of the fortieth chapter of 
eda goes to the extent of saying that eyen world in the 
whole circle of nature, nay. every object--be it movable or 
mmovable—found on the face of this earth, is pervaded by the 
Infinite Vishnu. When the devotee has this fact of the Lord's all- 
pervading existence firmly established in his heart—and it no 
longer remains a subject for his organ of speech only —then there 
comes about a fundamental change in his behavioral patterns. 
Human psychology will show that whenever man is inclined to 
doing an act opposed to his inner nature of godliness, he naturally 
looks for a place wkere no one will catch sight of him while involved 
in the act itself. The mere sight of an approaching person will 
force him to scuttle for the safety of a nearby hide-out. But when 
convinced of the all-pervading capacity of the Lord—even His 
fo to know the secretmost thoughts of all human beings— 
en the devotee has to face up to the fact that his wrong-doings 
ae pe go unnoticed and unknown. The Veda states in very 
eae erms that whenever and wherever any two persons nae 
Maav ea King Varuna is always present there et 
erst Y: silently Participating. There is absolutely nothing t i 

a His all-surveying eyes and ears and every though» Nagg 
anne nyted by the devotee will automatically a ies 
N inner mg reward coming from the hands of Anant. ai 
devotee pg woction of this basic truth will help the “tae 
commiseion _a final end to all his wrong-doings, to all his sir 

nand even of omission. ` 


Corre 


R me Other hand, however, others may feel that, if at all 
\niverse $ Superhuman force directing the operations of this 
Mosques 4, ÎS to be found only in the temples, churches and. 
Persons ” that He is not present everywhere. at all times. Such 


ip itri a ci : j 
$ committing > apparently feel. no pangs of a guilty conscient® 
ng sin s of Divine 


Outside the so-called limitation 
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presence—these human-imposed limitatians of temples 
and mosques. Oh! what a pity that institutions Original! 
inspiring man about fundamental facts Surrounding Diy 
existence have ended up having the tables turned on en E 
such evil doers the Veda gives a silent message—“Anant vai 
sees and hears everything—because He pervades u 
corner of the universe.” 


H Churches 
y aimed at 


every nook and 


There is a story. Once, there were two students. both of th 
same village, who used to go to another village to attend na 
One day, wile returning home, they passed by a cane-field fille 
with ripe sugar-cane. One of them, Ramesh, Suggested to the 
other ne Suresh, that they should both enjoy a treat by sucking 
aS much sugar-cane as possible. “B i 
then ... ?"’ protested a mildly tof uae ea ie 

3 ! e On, who will see 
us ? You enter the field from this way and I'll enter from the other 
side. Once inside the field, no one will be able to see us. Suck 
as much as you can and have your fill,” assured Ramesh. They 
both entered the field. Ramesh was very much at ease with his 
conscience. Even what his teacher had taught him at school about 
God Over-seeing all human actions could not stop him from sucking 
his cane, because. after all, the image of the Lord could be found 
opty in the temple. How could the temple God come and find 
him in the act of stealing ? Thus reasoning, Ramesh had his fill 
having sucked quite a few pieces of cane. On the other side 
Suresh was having Problems. Each time he made an attemptto 
break a piece of cane, an inner voice; as it were, seemed to remind 
ee ea the evil inherent in the act he was about to comm: 
mt do such a thing, the voice seemed to be saying, "S 
antamount to Stealing. How would you feel if some-one were t 
steal your things? Remember what your teacher taught you af 
ee That God oversees the actions of all human beings: i 
time e ee kept restraining Suresh’s ate 

Mpt to grab the cane. In the ™ 
Ramesh, who had his fill, came up to Suresh. “Well, olde 
ed much have you managed to suck 2” asked Ramesh: Pan 
on aE ae Ry 
Maharishi Swami D i j ae am 
book ‘The Satyartha TE pe oa AA the Pa 
fear, “doubt 4 i > every soul experiences i and thes? 

and shame when inclined to doing: evil: 
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0 


to Ramesh before he broke the Sugar-cane. But Ramesh 
o them, and ended up sadly destroying the purity 
for which he will have to pay very dearly. On 

; hand, Suresh felt the presence of the Divine hand in 
the in to stay away from evil. Even though he also conceded. 
cco was only in the temple, trained as he was to believe it 
that Go still he learnt of the all-pervasiveness of the Lord from 


o heed t 
wn soul, 


way) ; 4 
Ne inner emotions. And he won out in the end. Like Suresh, 
all other aspirants who condition their mind to be constantly aware 


of the all-pervasive Divine presence, will be saved from wrong 
doing and the purity of their souls will remain intact. And like 
Ramesh, all those who deny the all-pervasiveness of the Divine 
One will end up being spiritually soiled, and having to reap a very 
hitter fruit, because the Divine Law of Action-and-Reaction will 
amand of him to partake of that bitter fruit. Such evil doers do 
not only fall down in the eyes of God but also in the eyes of their 
fellow human beings. A thief is never worthy of the trust of human 
society. This is, perhaps, the most hurtful thing for an individual. 
That is why it is indispensably necessary that all aspirants after 
truth should be inwardly convinced that there is a Superhuman 
force who governs all the operations of this vast multi-form universe, 
hat He is at all times present everywhere, that He is endless in 


His nature, with no other force capable of circumventing His 
Powers, 


ç ae Yap 
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Relevance of the Vedas to the Modern 
Times with Special Reference to the 


Rigveda 


Dr. Ambuj Kumar Sharma* 


the pret et of literature is to teach by bringing into being 
culture. It bao sees by representing people's life and 
CHO =H Kea e political and social institutions, achieve- 
iihelpurposeise pees the gamut of religion and morals: 
att ects th rved by ine literature is of invaluable importance: 

S rne readers by giving important information regarding the 


details of the past hi 
story and daily lif is cannot be 
Served by any other means, gaite. This poroa 


aa a appreciate the Vedas in their natural hues: it 
Pre the i eto understand the real meaning of them. According 
word Veda is d ncient Indian Scholars of the Vedic literature, th? 
word literali S from the root vid, that means to know: 
nt Hal sans knowledge (from the root vid, to know): es 
E n 'Sacred knowledge’ or Sacred lore? The 
ee re Venais given by Madhava in Rigveda-Bhasy4 : 


later 


pee ae 
a Tama, fagy mN, fae faari ari ence 
QAT Fore ema ea TAY ae Fe wee META I? 


+ . 
Dept. of English, Gurukula Kangri Vishsavidyaya, Haridwar, U.P- 
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it means that “by means of which or in which all persons 
ganti) know- (Vidanti or vindanti) acquire mastery in, (vindate) 
(v! 


deliberate over, the various lores or (vidyante or vedayante) live or 
0 m3 
ggbsist upon them. 

From the origin of the word Veda as explained in the 
lines, every scholar will be quite convinced that it isa“ 
treatise” or Science itself. 


preceding 
‘scientific 


At this juncture, one Can question that the Vedas aʻe the oldest 
books of sacred knowledge, what is the relevance of them in the 
modern times ? Why one should go to them after thousands of 
years ? 


From the derivation of the word Veda itself, as explained earlier, 
itis quite apparent that the Vedas are the marvellous treatises of 
Science or science itself. The Vedas with their infinite branches of 
learning touch the perfection in every department of knowledge 
Jsematically. It has been rightly said about the Vedas that they 
"are the highest in all matters whether religious, social, legal or 
Purely literary and that all sciences must subserve to them’. The 
as bee Preserved the historical facts of the forgotten remotest 
fist be ihe Veda is the oldest book we have in which to study the 
ARN DIS of our language, and of all that is embodied in 
learning h It will not be the exaggeration of fact to say that the reat 

‘aS begun with the Vedas and will end with the Vedas. 
CS are few indeed, and therefore very precious There 
Be relic that carries us back to a more primitive .. more 
first roots n the history of man than the Veda. The Vedas are 
iknow chai and germs of that intellectual growth which by an 
ip Yan r M Connects our own generation with the ancestors of 
feelings, ae In the Vedas we come across all the thoughts, 
ta been Ver ı loys and fears of the remotest ancient religion. It 
th Vedig „o correctly Stated that ‘all knowledge must be compared 


iC Dring; 
to them, Naane and what does not tally with them or subserve 
marily rejected as. heretical- 


Risa q fanm a eien 1 
a aRar arer Sar aaf a? 


a Smriti the Vedas are the original sources of 


` 
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a learag g afas fg faaà 
fegi aaaea g aaea aang N 


There is no greater shastra than the Vedas. All other sha t 
are derived from and are based upon the Vedas. The Vedas a ras 
sources of all religion, morality, righteousness and good conduct. k 

The Vedas are not only the original sources of religion, ethics 
and morality but also of sciences. It (Veda) isa thoroughly SCientific 
religion where religion and science meet hand in hand.’ In his well 
known book "The Bible in India” French Jacollio is astonished by 
the immensity of the knowledge of the Vedas— 


Astonishing fact ! the Hindu Revelation (Veda) is of all Revela- 
tions the only one whose ideas are in perfect harmony with the 
modern sciences, as it proclaims the slow and gradual form- 
action of the world.? 


According to Swami Dayananda, all the sciences begin with the 


Vedas. Regarding this, the observation of Fredrich Max Muller is 
remarkable enough : 


To Swami Dayananda, everything contained in The Vedas was 
not cnly perfect truth, but he went one step further and by 
their interpretation, succeeded in persuading others that every 
thing worth knowing, even the most recent inventions of mode 
Science were alluded to in the Vedas. Steam Engines 
Electricity, Telegraphy, and Wireless Marconogram were shown 
to have been at least in the germs known to the poets of the 


Vedas. 
inker 
The same fact is again revealed by Sri Aurobindo, Me 
poet and philosopher of international repute, in his famous 3 


“Dayananda and the Veda” : 


There is nothing fantastic in Dayananda’s idea He will 
Contains Truth of science as well as Truth of religion: ns of 
even add my own conviction that Veda contains other trut A 
Science the Modern World does not at all possess, 2" a the 
Case, Dayananda has rather under-stated than. oversta® 

depth and range of the Vedic wisdom. 
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ATH qee VANC 


sical sciences have been profusely dealt with in the 


hy sona 
AN yan example of the division of the year into six 

oe mentioned clearly in the Atharva-veda : 

sea 
tras net UT auif arana: fare) aga: | 
real | zad fafeat aadA gfafa at gar? . 

t ‘ 

hies “The summer, the rains, the autumn, the wnter, the frosts and 
tif the spring are the seasons due to the motion of the earth. On 


the spacious Land, our Mother, may the years of our life 


Well 

d by assigned by God be completed by the days and nights”. 

ela- The movement of earth, which causes these seasons, day and 

the night also has been referred to in the next verse of the same hymn. 

rM- Theastronomical truths have also been described in the 12th hymn 
of the 8th book of the Rig-veda. The 30th verse is remarkably 
significant as it clearly speaks that the whole group of plants is 

the brought into regulation by the presence of the sun. 

ir Is 

Several Mathematical principles also have been mentioned in 

as | UeVedas. The 16th hymn of the 37th book of the Athara-veda 

is mentions eleven cardinal numbers in regular succession. The 
inci wg oy exe 3 

ery Principles of addition, multiplication and perhaps also. division. 

fern 

if ie ae Medical Science including anatomy has also originated from 

mE iai edas— particularly from the Atharva-veda. So many Ayurvedic 
eE have been referred to in the Atkorva-veda Such as Rohini 
Which is ich can join fractured bones, ‘Apaamarga’—Achyrantes Aspera, 

Ket, piles nic) a to be the greatest of all medicinal herbs to cure 

say The impo aa other dangerous diseases along with asthma: 
‘Visha’ a Causes of the disease—germs, ‘rakshas’ and poison, 

e also been probed : | 

eda 

vil alg 

of R St aara crarar afaa: faa | 

= WU Tay frame 

hat araia ttt 

the 


Natt ides 


al elem e through 


t R : 
onp Medicines, the treatment of diseas Ae 
S such as sun, rays, moon light, colour and ei 
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as the most potent curative agents have been dealt w 


ith, | 
the relevant examples from the Vedas : Here ag i 
a) 
| cho 
ce to the treatment through Sun’ 
Reference to gn sun's rays and Moon lo A mh 
in the Atharvaveda : wat 
set 
aqfaa: s qaa gam aada qA: Ea Hag azn aistisag w i 
| “Let indigestion and other ills fly away (from you) just as the 
vulture takes to flight from human habitations. May the Sun y 
afford remedy for thy malady and may the moon dispel it.” a 
the 
to 
Reference to the treatment of disease through colour in ori 
Atharva-veda : h 
as 
ith 
agaigai gaa ghar + Ft Ho 
me faaea ania ta ear gfe acafa 116 sin 
ofi 
“We strength thee by means of red colour of the risi g su ins 
(and the milk of a red cow). May thy jaundice and heartburning boc 
flee away at the rise of the Sun favourable to thee.” a 
| is 
| Reference to the treatment through water in the Rig-veda : 
| 
| am gars WAU arta aa : | ay 
aa: Baer Haas Hoag Fee 1117 a 
È Ne 
“Water indeed, is medicine ; water is the dispeller of the p Wea 
of disease and water itself is the remedy for all ills. May tha ate 
water efford thee a cure for thy ailment. A 
ay 
> . i 9 \ 
V Besides this, the Social Sciences also have the roots i e / i 
" 1 
A The burning problems of today—caste-system, marriag i 
owary, etc. have been dealt with in the Rig-veda. a 
the | Re 
a ie four castes are mentioned by name in hymn (X-90) on 
veda, H ; 
sveda. The woman enjoyed full freedom. The amount of ff? as 
enjoyed by the è 


; women during that time 
epa than at any Subsequent period throughont the history a 
ndian peoples extending over 3000 years. They enjoy’ 
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uality with men, and were barred from neither learning 

perty 2” e nor the performance of sacrifices and offering of 
ey did not marry very young and had some voice in the 
husbands. Remarriage of widows was not prohibited.28 
no practice of untouchability. The standard of morality 
not at all low. Adultery and rape were counted among the most 
Es offences, while illegitimate birth and robbery were recognized 


ascrimes and were punished. 


choice 


To speak a few words more about the Rigveda, historically 
speaking, itis the most important amongst the four great Vedas. It 
isthe oldest literary document preserved. It gives us a clear idea of 
thecivilization of a very remote and forgotten early age which is not 
fo be found anywhere else. The Rigveda has, truly speaking, 
originated the science of comparative philology. Moreover. the Rigueda 
has given the first impetus to the comparative mythology. To theology, 
thas provided a unique and unparalleled contribution. shedding a 
flood of light on Indo-European and Indo-lranian mythologies 
Simultaneously. The Rigveda has also contributed to the explanation 
tits stupendous Super structure of the later Hindu religion and 
fee: Max Muller has rightly remarked that ‘in the long row of 

$ belonging to this period (Vedic period), the first place will 


eng for evento The Rigveda.t The Rigveda is the only real or 
Istorical Veda.2t 


| E7 ; 
n short, it is absolutely true that the Vedas have everything for 


NoWledge fi n of any discipline. All the modern subjects of 
Vēdas ha ind a very good place in the Vedas. The fact that the 
Wears ve Deen Preserved with tremendous care from thousands of 
treat haan ie clearly speaks for the infinite knowledge an 
Mowleg "lance of the Vedas. The Vedas are the oceans of infinite 
eres Us | he field of knowledge Vedas possess is very vast and 
Vaxy goler cannot even touch the fringe of this immensity. 
; 3 ey Pointed out that for a study of man or, if you 

u : PS 
SWorly equal a of Aryan humanity, there is nothing 1n 
REFE 'Mportance to the veda. 


“Relin 

Ston in Veg: 

: edic Li 

f Rigorg a c Literature, p. 189. 


? 


as 
Ysa, Madhava, p. 389, 
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Vedic Philosophy and the Upanisads 


Dr. Rajendra Nath Sharma* 


Philosophical ideas and the germs of the doctrines of the 
an” found in the hymns of the Rigveda. The close study 
“aise a WOES: to the reader how the philosophical ideas 
EN ne mind of the Vedic Aryans. The ancient sages 
od This as gud natural phenomena as manifestations of 
in the eine ually led them to the idea of one god. It is found 
Ne in the a Mandala of the Rigveda that people after their death 
Ne toad watt of yama. The spirits pass of the region through 
tods. They ed pitryana and revel with yama and feast with the 
sons on the come to partake of the offerings bestowed by their 
enjoyment in Stakes of Kusa grass and bless them. People live in 
Place of Riana realm of yama. The Atharvaveda believes in a 
Natrates PTEN also. The Nasadiya-Sukta (X:129) of the Rigveda 
i Yı for the first time, the primitive types of Indian 
we find the fundamental doctrines of the 
Sality, th e.. the emanation of the world and jiva out of one 
oF he _ Self. This self iM 
the , Science, an ate creates, trough the agency ot / aya 

Sgin ings. In the said Sukta, the poet says that in 


n ning. nei ; 
*Sadasiyy 9- neither aught existed nor naught existed (rasadasit 


Panis Oy 


The 
Co Pury m= Soy Ju 
MOgony, E Sukta (X90) of the Rigveda gives some account of 
re; in this sukta, we get the origin of the, Rik, yajus, 


+ Of S p 
anskrit, Gauhati University. 
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saman and chandas? and that of the four-fold—the Brah 
Ksatriya, Vaisya and Sudra. This describes how the world e ma 
from Purusa having thousand (i.e., innumerable) heads 
and hands. 


na, 
Manateg 
1 eyes, legs 


In the Devi-Sukta (X:125), Vac is represented as a Companion 
and upholder of the gods and as the foundation of all religious 
activities. This foreshadows the latter Sabda-Brahmayada and 
speculations on the power of speech which is eternal 


and 
imperishable. 


In some hymns of the Rigveda, we find doubts as to power or 
even the existence of gods. -Gradually doubts arose about the 
plurality of gods and a monotheistic tendency developed. Thisis 
evident from the Hiranyagarbha-Sukta (X°121)*. It is Hiranyagarbha 
who, existing in the beginning of creation is the sole Lord of beings 
Supporting heaven and earth.? 


In most of the Philosophical hymns, the idea comes to the 
foreground of a creator variously called Prajapati, Brhaspali or 
Visvakarman but who is still thought of as a personal god. 


| The Philosophical ideas were first developed in the Upanisads 
and then in the latter Indian Philosophical works. In the Upanisads, 
we find high Philosophical thought side by side with records of 
deep spiritual experience. The Upanisads represent the revelation 
of the soul of the Veda. They profess to bring out the truth of the 
mantras i.e., the Veda. In the words of Sri Aurobindo, m 
Upanisads are not a revolutionary. departure from the Vedic min 
and its temparent and fundamental ideas, but a continuation ia 
development and to a certain extent, an enlarging transformati 


i e 
in the sense of briging out its onen expression all that was 


in the Symbolic Vedic speech as a mystery and a oe evel’ 
Upanisads preserve : 


: d 
the essentials of the Vedic wisdom an itho 
the Vedic tradition. They are the basis of the enlightened fal 
ndia. 


l. tasmat yojnat Sarvahutah rcah Samani yajaire. 


chandamsi jijnire tasmat yajustasmadajayata. 
2. Kasmai devaya havisa vidhema. ay, asi 
3. Hiranyagarbhak Samavartatagre bhutasya jatah ue 
MQ}, 
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The Upanisads ara known as the Vedanta, the close, the 
Nana, usion of the Vedas! They are the last word, the crown and 


nated | concl tofthe Vedas. Any attempt at a study of the Upanisads 


legs must naturally proceed with e just and true understanding of the 
e and import of the Vedas in as much as the Upanisads purport 

anion to present the conclusions, the secret truth and essentials of the 

Jious main body of the latter. 

and 

and The Upanisads mark an absolutely different path from that of 
the works that preceded them in the Vedic canon. The Upanisads 
contain the highest and ultimate goal of the Veda as they deal with 

A mksa or emancipation. They are, as if, the kernel of the whole 

is i revelation. Thus it appears that the Vedic Philosophy has developed 

iia inthe Upanisads and as such without the Upanisads one cannot 


think of the Vedic philosophy. 
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India the country of the Vedas has been pre-eminently the land 
of Dharma and Shastra. Her first period was luminous withthe 
discovery of the spirit; her second completed the discovery of te 
Dharma ; her third elaborated into detail the first simpler formulation 
of the Shastra. Thus an ingrained and dominant spirituality, ê! 
inexhaustible vital creativess and gust of life, penetrating and 
Scrupulous intelligence combined with the rational, ethical an 
aesthetic mind created the harmony of the ancient Indian culture 


es ities 
i From the beginning, India recognized the value of the externalit? 
of life and essence of Spiritin proper perspective—that the univ 


i . . ind; MA 
‘Scomplex and inexplainable; there are other powers behia a 
ts normally unaware of t A 


7 2 ‘ imselli 
he infinite potentialities with himse 
‘ad go 
he peeamowel ot exceeding himself. India saw the myriaag 
Tin man, God beyond the gods and beyond God: po 
DEA cope: When we think of the literature which gg 
penetrate the realiti : das 0 
Chel. lleva, ealities of life, the name of the Ve 


oy 
as 09 Ss 3S fF 
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1 t the Vedas offered to the world a panorama of life, a 
jaç en of customs, manners and traditions, a rich wealth 
f literature and culture. Orientalists like Sir William 
_ Keith and Wilson brought it before the western 
) this way the philosophy of the world was influenced by 


Vedas immensely. 


The Rigveda surpassed its field. It did not only give a turn to 

hilosophy of the world but influenced the literature of the 
ie Being the student of literature, | include only the English 
pe e the poetry of the Rigveda inspired. These poets and 
irs are Sir Edwin Arnold, Annie Besant, Charles Johnson, 
Richard Carlyle, Coleridge, Shelley, Byron, Blake. Gray, Matthew 
Arnold, and many others. The Rigveda enlightened the youth of 
India, though well versed in English, were not to lose their cultural 
identity. These Indo-English writers are—Tagore, Sri Aurobindo, 
Toru Dutt, Sarojini Naidu, Raja Rao and many more like these. 
Among Indo-English writers the name of Sri Aurobindo has the 
highest place; he is said to combine in himself the roles of a 
promising superman, the propounder of Intergral Yoga, the 
Prophet of the life Divine; the patriot, the teacher, the scholar, and 
the interpreter of the Vedas. 


The Rigveda! is the Vedic book par-excellence; chronologically, 
he oldest book in Hindu literature and theoretically, the most sacred, 
as it heads the list of books which come under Sruti or ‘revelation’. 
wane Rigveda, innumerable concepts and terminology have been 
read in the form of symbols by the writers of India and aha 
aes too, has drawn many symbols in his ‘Savitri Mi i 
Our y x heroic, girl-wife of immemorial legend is evoked but also 
ith o aersal Mother Dawn (as we have in the Rigveda) who bears 


With ing: A 
Mnie Patience and immaculate strength the trials, ang 
ai lons of morality for vouchsafing immortality to the children 
*earh is drawn. 
The nam 


ntra)? w, e Savitri (derived from the word Savitur of thej Cerain 
Which Aurobindo chooses is not an individual but a Divine 
Comes longing to the Sun); goddess of the Supreme Truth who 
her h in and is born to save. Aswapati the lord of the Horse, 
Of T father, is the Lord of Tapsya, the concentrated energy 
al endeavour that helps us to rise from the mortal to the 


Collection, Haridwar 
ar Lot eee 4 


i F 
TOSS 
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immortal planes; Satyavan is Soul carrying the divine tr 
within itself but descended into the grip of death an 
Dyumatsena, Lord of Shining Hosts, father of Saty 
Divine Mind here fallen blind, losing its celestial kingdom 


uth of bein 
d ignorance 
avan iS the 
of glory, 


“Still this is not a mere allegory, the characters are , 
personified qualities, but incarnation of emanations ot 
and conscious forces with whom we can enter into con 
touch and they take human bodies in order to help 
show him the way from his mortal state to divine consc 
and immortal life”. 


of living 
Centrate 
Man and 
iousnesg 


Though the tale of Savitri and Satyavan is recited in the 
Mahabharata as a story of conjugal love conquering death, yet the 
legend is, as shown in Aurobindo's ‘Savitri’, one of the many 
symbolic myths of the Rigvedic cycle. Truly said it is that— 


“Savitri is the culmination of the growing inwardness of the 
epic poets from Valmiki and Homer to our times. The legendary 
material provides the basis for the composition of a poemof 
inner action, of psychological ascent and descent, of a God: 


ward moment in conformity with the Vedic (Rig-Vedic) 
teaching.’ 


The internal textual references, as also in the Rigveda, point 
to Savitri’s solar association. She is the shaping spirit of the epic. 
Etymologically, derived from the word Savitur, which means ‘te 
Vivifier’ or the ‘Stimulator’, a form of the sun, Savitri means 
Someone descended from the sun. As a symbol of divine light, the 
controlling symbolism of the various phases of action, Sri Aurobindo 
Presents her envisioning a Civilization uphed by a spiritual) 
re-created man. Her creative role is based on the Rig-Veda; the god 


Savitur bestows immortality on the gods as well as length of lf 
on man. 


Fees were neutral, empty, still, 

eer zing in the inscrutable darkness stirred, 
) movement an unthought Idea 

Insistent, dissatisfied without an aim 

Something that wished but knew not how to be 


x x x 
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7 pio-YED!C ECHO... 
fl 


heedless mother of the universe, 
i time of hesitated hue 


lone 
E ague smile tempting a desert heart 
PA le the far rim of life's obscure sleep.” 


The same essence We have in the Rig-Veda : 


“The light appearing ever here to eastward 
Which clearness has a risen from out the darkness; 
Now may be the daughter of the sky for shining; 


The glorious Dawns for mankind makes a path-way.’”* 


In Satpath Brahman also, Savitur is one among the gods who 
causes birth but with little difference. Here, Savitur, the male 
principal is creation, is the solar god capable of quenching the 
seed of the Self-created Prajapati, and Savitri, the female principal 
inereation, is one belonging to him, or derived from the sun. Her 
appearance as Dawn, mythically, the bright sister of dark Night 
shining with the light of the sun, never ageing, immortal, is 
ae ah deeper suggestions. Meditating the divine (Dawn) and 
ee aoe she appears as the dynamic aspect of the suni whose 
Tan ae of truth and knowledge. Deriving his meaning from 
Son ae we can interpret her as the “Casual idea in Infinite 

"To Aurobindo also Savitri is an Infinite Being. He holds : 


prize ihe hour before tne Gods awake. 
z i he path of divine Event 
i eet feboding mind of Night, alone, 
s an ‘ temple of eternity, 
ie, ie ed immobile upon Silence marge- 
it e tert, opaque impenetrable, 
‘on re symbol of her eyeless muse 
ysm of the unbodied Infinite.’ 


The 
4 aviri wn assimilates the mythical qualities to the character 
e sh le representing her as an incarnation of the Divine. 


Ows 
setters a as the creatress of all and also the leader of the 
yore he chosen divinity of children. In this way in the epic 


Bta ion 
0 
Vater, a He Character, Sri Aurobindo presents her aS the World 
Persona,  Presentative human urge for evolution. Hers is not 
hist d what 


ry Of an individual but a racial history an 
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she achieves is the aspiration or desideratum 
earth. She symbolises life that is within and b 
yet accessible, andis more profound than any 
sophical notion pertaining to the divine power in 
the son, is the will of God, carrying out the di 
father’s mind, Savitri, too, is the Omnipotent 
Mother with Her creative power. When she confr 
god, the result is a change of fate, 
omnipotence of a ‘demonic power, 
against the will of the most powerful 
and establish the glorious possibility 
the powerful sanctity of the divine within 
and ideals he can experience. 


of every SOul 4 
eyond Oneself ang 
religious or phi, 
mannjusigo Christ 
vine degree in the 
will of the Supreme 


onts Death, Mother 
the Mysterious and uncanny 
She undertakes the journey 
to renew of the community 
of man's Strength on earth, 
him, the Spiritual impulses 
Asa recurring image withIn the epic, 
Savitri assumes a Personality overwhelming supernatural and her 
awareness is the glorification of the divinit 
imagination of the poet, 
totality of freedom whic 


relation of Purusha and Prak 
before their fall. The act 
is, in fact, an attempt to 
human form of a garden, 
can't lose our Way.’'s 


Of poetic imagination, which is spiritual, 
return to Eden, which is “a world in the 
where we may wander as we please but 


in fact, Savitri 
Aurobindo's concept 
divine, is of divising 
beset with the proble 
the living beings as 
(Dawn) wakes up ma 


is the creation of a ‘significant myth’. Sri 
—the evolution of soul for the descent of the 
life for the whole race of human being: E 
m how to remove sorrow and miseries of : 
inthe Rigveda the active god, Savitar & Us? 
n, beast and bird for their own sake. 


ee iness 
Savitri, too, does not want personal liberation and hap?! 

Put the liberation and happiness of the whole world : 
“Awake She en 


dured the moment's stirred march, 
And looked On t 


his green smiling dangerous world, 
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rd the ignorant cry of living things. 
And hea trivial sounds, the unchanging scence 
A Eos confronting Time and Fate. 
esis in herself, she gathered force." 


; Aurobindo’s idea of cosmic evolution or universal liberat- 

3 ate beings at all levels has its mythic roots in the Rig 
De concept of evolution is also latent in the mythical 
incarnations (dashavatar) of God. Honouring the 
“Create the divine race", Savitri poetises a 
“There was energy below, there was impulse 


Veda. The 
account of ten 
Rigvedic command, 
hymn of a creation. 
above." 


Infact, Savitri is a spiritual epic, a symbol presupposing the 
existence of a spiritual reality modelled after an ideal prototype 
ina state of supranormal consciousness as is usual with any 
setious Indian artist aiming at the production of an object of 
symbolic value. The Rig-Veda, Sri Aurobindo's ideal in poetic 
Creation, is the archetype of imaged spiritual institution and psy- 
chological and religious experience and he seeks to drape his 
Savitri in this archetypal colour. 


n ig Rigveda Dawn (Usas and Savitar), symbol for Saa 
then erated in many hymns which have different aspects. Some 
Nare noted here: ` 
Rea ter is connected with both evening and morning; 
Soin Seems to have charge of the sun at night, 
itar is lord of stimulation; 
avitar makes man sinless; 


ANd fo 
r o 
Usas in the Rigveda, Griswold says that 


aut Ww 
Sia ae Usas refers to the successive dawns; 

Sag Ssive appearance of one of the goddess the Lady Dawn; 
ù 'S the goddess Bounty; 


~ Sas , 
domes the black robe of night, and drives away bad 

Sas is 
Like 5 the goddess ‘Bounty’; 


Avi 
vitar Usas makes up man beast & bird; 
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Usas is the sister of Ratri, ‘Night’ 
Usas is immortal;’’14 


In this way the personification of the most r 
of nature, Usas is represented as a woman, 
Macdonell is right in calling Usas ‘the Most gra 
Vedic poetry.’’!® For example — 


adiant Phenomena 
The Lady Dawn, 
ceful creation of 


From days eternal hath Dawn shone the goddess 
And shows to day this lusture; she is wealthy: 
So shall she shine in days to come immortal 

She moves on, self-determined, undecaying.?@ 


The same graceness Aurobindo imparts to the Dawn in the 
‘Savitri’ — 


As conquering Nature's disillusioned breast, 
Compelled renewed consent to see and feel 
A thought was sown in the unsounded void; 
A sense was born within the darkness depths 
A memory quivered in the heart of Time 

As if a soul long dead were move to live. Y 


Thus the symbols—Dawn, Force, Mother, of the Universe | 
_ Nature for Savitri, Soul, Truth for Satyavan and Power for a 
Savitri and Satyavan used in Book one Canto one are taken 1S | 
the Rig-Veda. These symbols present an objective, visible mea | 
behind which an invisible, profound meaning is hidden. 
Adopting the symbolic essence of Savitri from the RE a 
Sri Aurobindo Presents Savitri and Saiyavan as the io! m | 
new supernal race, the supreme'’s dual power—she the 


re af 
the soul—and sets in the world to refresh human nai 
earth nature, 


REFERENCES: 
Rig 
i The word Veda: means Knowledge or Wisdom, and ee 
s the name for Laudatory verse of stanza. Hence the 


word Rigveda may be translated as ‘Verse-Wisdom- 
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a | E nc-veP 


Svah, Tat Savitur 


Bhuvah ae 
ints Devasya Dhimahi 


Bhargo a 
Nah Prachodayat. 


9 «OM B 
y: arenyam 


Ry y 
Bae tion of the Mantra is as follows : 
itr The who is dearer than our breath, is self-subsistent, All knowledge 
a es Bliss. We meditate upon that adorable effluences of the 
I an a 


ifier of the Universe, Savita. May He illumine own 


a resplendent Viv 


1 2 
intellects unto the right path. 


3, Quoted in A.B. Purani; Sri Aurobindo's Savitri; An Approach and Study 
} (Pondicherry Sri Aurobindo Society); 1970, p. 27. 


4 R.K, Singh ; Savitri : A Spiritual Epic (Bareilly 1984); p. 9. 


5 Sri Awobindo; Savitri: A Symbol And Legend; (Pondicherry; Sri 
Aurobindo Society); 1981, p. 2. 


n the 


6, The Rig Veda; IV. 51. 1. 


1. Sri Aurobindo’s Savitri, p. 1. 


8 Quoted in K.R.S. Iyengar, Sri Aurobindo: Biography and a History, 
Il, pp. 1242-43, i 


% The Rigveda 3 L 113.4. 


10, Sri Aurobindo; Savitri : A Legend and a Symbol; (Sri Aurobindo Ashram 
Pondicherry ; 1981), p. 10. 


es Aurobindo; op. cit; p. 730. 


1B: The Rigveda I; 35. 1. ll. 
1I, 38. 4—8 
IN, Sis ll, 
XG WW GB 


13, Gre: n 
tiswold ; The Religion of tiu Rigveda; (Oxford 3 1923), pp. 271-72. 
W. tia, . E DE 


l5, Ma 
cdoncell ; Vedic Mythology tn Grundriss; (Strassburb 3 1807). P- 46. 


i The Rig 


Veda; 1, 113. 13, 


+ Aurob; 
tndo?s Savitri, 


p- 3. 
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Charity 


D.D. Sharma’ | 


D l goara Tena, zrat agra qra | 
€ ada waa. aay, aama fasa um n 


Rig Veda 10. 117.5 


e 


aari 


IT a aa x | 
ae 7 Sl aJa gag FT arà fs ag aint ar aaa | 
d, FET ant at Ae efe | a) ga aes and Hoa 


freq =~ f 
è a sat at ag area gud zach ë afte ga al ae 


F a 
Tear è ore arat tedt Ey 


It does not tak 
the business 
‘dacoits. Some 
3 ee house is 


“ake long for the wealth to disappear: Sometime? 
a and sometimes it is looted and plundered b | 
fs Gn the banks go into liquidation and som? E 
gutted, all of a sudden. There are many ways 
desert a person, leaving one man and going into t | 
infact, is that thea 


result į 
implet sult in the decrease of his wealth which he F 
Sem oo MUS realise that when the tine 


you, Making you a pauper in no time. " 
* 0 


ity 


rma’ 
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cHARITY : 
persons must realise that if by virtue of their past 


rs wealthy he possessor of the wealth, they should not 


ecome t 
ing to the poor who are really deserving. Life 
n 


hesitate | ent with far-sightedness and one should feel an occasion 
should be i and the benign grace of the Almighty Father while 
of happine n charity to the most deserving persons. Even the 


«ing money i 4 l 
E ern Pis donate according to their financial means. 
mi 


t 


formas 


To give alms to the poor is just to give loan to God oe 
returns to the donor with multifold interest. According to Dr. Radha 
Krishnan (formerly President of India) Gifts to the poor not only 
help the poor but help the givers also: He who gives, receives. 


The greater the renunciation of money by way of donations By 
the poor, multiple is the reward which goes to the donator. This 
isthe law of nature. Donation is the fundamental doctrine of the 
universe but the people do not understand this simple thing. The 
reason is that they look upon the path of life with petty mindedness. 
Ifwe see the movements of the universe with a broad look, we will 
reach the irreistable conclusion the wealth rotates like the wheel 
of a chariot. It goes from person to person. The best way of 
increasing the wealth is that it should be utilised in the performance 
ithe Yajna and Dana. According to the Gita.— 


WATT: a qani BAA TT | 
ai ai anga mana aAA 


Pinn Dana, and Tapa should not be abandoned as these three 
armas are purifier of the wise. 


T - JS BRA, ; 
the ngre are multi-millionaires and billionaires 1n this eae 
Y liberally and generously give away. their money in charity, 


inn y$ 
mine Persons can be benefitted through this noble eer 
bats, Pious work has its own reward. There are two, kinds a 
deposit Material as well as spiritual. In the material bank, you on 
as long 2 Money and can also withdraw according to you iB 
àe ony °° YOU live in this world, but in your spiritual ban ty 


j 1 Eepe A 
Migration 4p “SPOSit money, and withdrawls are effected Se at 
pe e soul into another human species. æ onai 
ing seeds of pious and virtuous deeds in honoa 0 
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one's karmas. In this way, one can attain material pros 


. . peri 
spiritual bliss in this world and also in the next world. rity ang 


If one goes on amassing wealth and does not give in 


EA . ch ' 
he enjoys no spiritual bliss. The Vedas, therefore, enjoin— arity, 


ade amg aeaeet afar 


One should earn money with 100 hands and distribute it with 
1600 hands to the really deserving persons, i.e. one should have 
the calibre of 100 persons to earn money with fair means and 
should be very magnanimous in giving away the money in donation 
to the poor. 


Look at the donations of the Almighty Father. His bountiful 
donations are available to all inanimate and animate beings and 
are spread in every nook and corner of the universe. He 
never hesitates in giving his gifts. Just look at the air and 
the sun light without which we cannot exist even for a second. The 
Supreme Being gives these gifts free of cost and never sends His 
bill for payment. 


Now look at the beautiful body God has blessed us. This 
is His Greatest and Supreme endowment to the human species: 
We put a few morsels in our mouth but just imagine how man} 
chemical engineers are working without remuneration inside oul 
body to channelize our morsels in different parts of the body's 
make the body existable in the world. These engineers is 
busy day and night in their respecive jobs preparing blood, hot 
Semen and urine, etc. As a matter of fact, we have no con 
when these preparations are made in the body. Notte si 

an ordinary human being, even the top-ranking scientists 0 
world have not been able to make a drop of blood of what w° His 
Is it not His biggest endowment ? We cannot express in cae His 
givings. Our intellect is too meagre to understand im rt! 
natural gifts. We should, therefore, highly eulogize His Magna s in 
Allthat iS required is that we Should cultivate His attribt et | 
our life and earmark Suitable amount for charitable i jot | 


according to our means and enjoy the blessings 0 
Gracious. 
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alty 
ATH cHA 


according ous Gite 


afafa OETA faasgrsttet | 
o gri arkas EITA N 


ang 

ATAT qa a 

i 

iy, which is made to one from whom no return is 
sted with the feeling that it is one’s duty to give and which is 

expe 


in proper place, time and to a worthy person, that gift is held 
i It will lead to complete self-giving (Atmasamarpna). 


that gift, 


give 
to be supreme. 
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Dayananda Saraswati as viewed by 
Prof. Maxmuller 


Dr. Bhawani Lal Bhartiya* 


“One more Samaj should be mentioned here to prevent 
confusion namely the Arya Samaj. This movement which was 
inaugurated by another man of the name of Dayanand Saraswati 
Was proclaimed as the revival of ancient Vedic religion. Dayanand 
held fast to his belief that the Vedas are a divine revelation, though 
he understood by Vedas the hymns only and admitted that the 
Brahmans showed Clear traces of human workmanship. The 
followers of Dayananda are quite aware that the Vedas wer 
composed long before the art of writing was discovered in India 
and they strongly object to the Veda being styled bookerevelation 
which they evidently consider as an inferior kind of revelation. The 
Say, what they no doubt learnt from European scholars, that the 
Vedas were not received in the form of books, but were revealed ® 
the four principal Rishis. But their antagonists of the a 
Samaj rejoin that because the Vedas were committed to pap?! a 
a few thousand years back, it does not follow that they do not para 
Whether Dayananda and his followers believe that the very w 
and combinations of words forming the hymns of the Vedas 4 
now find them in mansucript were uttered by God Himself. 


b 
“As | nas f Kesh | 
ae ong as they hold to this belief, the followers ° veto" a 


a Sen accuse them of being believers in poo eA $ 
* Dayananda Chair, P. U, Chandigarh | 
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pA 


as if they held that the bound volumes of the Veda 
a jed dow from heaven. These discussions on that point are 

Pas and may prove instructive even to our own apologists. 
a himself and his followers disclaim any indebtedness 
ideas, and they have gained many adherents, chiefly on 
hat though pervaded by a reforming spirit, their samaj 
emained thoroughly national. Dayananda denounced 
ijlatory and polytheism. He even repudiated caste, and allowed 
yidow remarriages. This required great courage, but being a liberal 
conservative, he was naturally attacked both by liberals for not 
going far enough, and by conservatives for going too far. His 
followers believe that he was actually poisoned by his enemies. | am 
foldthat at present this revival of the ancient national religion has 
gained and is gaining far more support in India than the reforms 
initiated by Ram Mohan Roy and Keshabchandra Sen. National 
feelings are strong in religlious matters also. But though the 
doctrines may be more popular, there is more real vitality, more real 
reasonableness in the ideas of the other Samajas. If they would 
only combine under a strong leader they would, | believe, soon carry 
with them the wavering followers of Dayananda, for in India whoever 
asee taken the first step and surrendered his belief in the 

ed character of even a part.of the Veda, will easily be driven 


to : 
take another step and adopt human reason as the only guide to 
human truth. 


much 


fo western 
the ground t 
pas always ° 


ec little of the personal character of Dayananda, and 
after his TM Sounds very apocryphal. Though l was told soon 
"ere afraid : that he had been poisoned by the Brahmans, who 
dian Tete: HS Sweeping social reforms, | am now told by an 
me dancing mine that it is supposed that the death was caused 
g = eae who, at the instigation of Dayananda had been 
x Strict survillance by the Maharaja of Jodh;ur. Their 
ng Bhatia Stopped and they are supposed to have enticed 
S atterwarde Cook to poison their enemy. The cook is said to 
rumours, Committed suicide. This though only a rumour 
den ab would certainly puta different aspect on po 
© be ae He must have beco „e poweful man and s 
Much that cader of men. His ignorance of English deprive 
Would have been helpful to him, and would have 
Wisdom s° of his wild ideas about the Veda. He maintained 
Was to be found in it, down to the discovery of 
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steam and its application to ste-m engines for railwa 
thousands of years B.C. He was still more unfortunat 
a time. an easy prey to Madame Blavatsky’s Spiritual ¢ 


Ys, and thi 
e in falling p 


4 Or 
ASCinations 


“For some time he understood her as little as she 
him, and that is saying a good deal, But when at fast the 
understand each other, there followed a breach that coul 
healed. The life of Dayananda published under the auth 
so-called Theosophists, which | accepted formerly as g 
been discredited, and we shall probably never have a real biography 
of the man for biography in India seems to share the fate of history, 
Either it tells us nothing or what it. tells us is fact and fiction so 
mixed together that itis impossible to separate the one from the 
other.” 


UNderstoo4 
Y Came ty 
d never be 
ority of the 
enuine has 


The above extract has been quoted here from Prof. Mar 
muller’s Biographical Essays. Although we do not totally agree with 
the views expressed bythe great Oriental scholar, still it is clear 
from the above estimate that Swami Dayananda had profusely 
influenced him. Prof. Maxmuller also agrees that the cause of 
Swamiji’s death was poison. | do not know why Prof. Maxmuller 
discredited the biography of Swami Dayananda published in tre 
Theosophist. Actually it is an autobiography written by Swami 
himself, hence it is most authentic. The original autobiography 
was written in Hindi and afterwards it was translated into Fi 
Some years ago | was able to trace the original manuscript 4 : 
Hindi autobiography which was found in the old records of : 
Shri Mathura Prasad the then Secretary of the Arya Samaj Ajmer 
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Vritti in the Vedanta 


Dr. U.S. Bist* 


The nature of knowledge is an important subject matter of all 
the systems of Indian Philosophy. The majority of these systems holds 
that the nature of knowledge determines the nature of the reality of 
anobject but Buddhism in particular prescribes that the nature of 
an object determines the nature of knowledge. 


the The advaita vedanta holds the former position, i.e.‘ the nature 
miji ofknowledge determines the nature of the reality of an object’ but 
phy "iting as it does the view that the “conciousness” is the supreme 
jst. | ality in itself un-affected by any change in the nature of an object 


its vi 
View about Knowledge differs from that of Nyaya also. 


Accordi 
every, Sain to Nyaya, consciousness is a quality of atman and 
Contact ai ual has a unique atman. When an obiect comes in 


ârises jp i the atman through manas, the quality of consciousness 


The 

advai 

Me atman me vedanta, however holds that in fact there is only 
IS atm out a second and consciousness is the very essene’ 
[he presence of an object brings about no change In 


Y artifici > 
to a limits the universal consciousness and focuses 
“lain the sti a in Nyaya philosophy the main problem is 
+ 


‘Depi ot knowledge in relation to the contact of atman 
t 


30, Philo 
So 
s Ply, Gurukula Kangri Vishwavidyalaya, Haridwar 
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with an object, but in Advaita philosophy the mai 


: n Problem ; 
that of origin but of limiting the unive 


. Is 
rsal consciousness y 


A ; - to 
particular object. Similarly in Buddhist philosophy the main Problen 
is to explain how an object imparts validity to it’s knowledge, bi 


Vedantic philosophy, the problem is to explain how the s 
universal consciousness gets itself entangled with the 
world of objects. 


elf-luminoys 
Unconscious 


The theory of VRITTI in advaita vedanta, is, therefore, a 
device adopted to explain : 
1. How. the pure consciousness gets 


itself entangled with 
unconscious objects, 


and 


2, How an universal consciousness becomes particularized, 


A distinction is necessary between the pure consciousness 
which is universal and one without second on the one hand and the 
conditional consciousness which is not only different in different 
individuals but is also different at different times in the same 
individuals depending upon the differeces in the objects. The pue 
Consciousness is the foundation in which the conditional 
Consciousness arises. These conditions are external and very much 
diferent from the consciousness in nature. The theory of ritli isan 


3 3 becomes 
attempt to explain how the universal consciousness 
Conditional consciousness. 


According to vedanta, 
intermediary. between atman an 
given to four mental functions 
chita. This antahkeran is active 
Object is Presented before a sen 
to that object and assumes th 
of the form of an 
transformed antahk: 
the object. Thus, 
antahkaran,”” 


antahkaran plays the ae ie 
dthe object. ‘‘Antahkaran A an 
of the manas, buddhi, ahar e 
because ii is tejas. As Bees ou 
se organ, the antahkaran Ao 
e form of that obfect. oe suc 
object (parinam) is called vritti. r knows 
aran is presented to the atman, the aop throug 
atman becomes aware of an objec 


In fact, 
it manifests 


d: 

han 
i ne 

the antahkaran Plays a double role. er iy fe accept? 

the consciousness, and on the other hand: 


ea 


with 
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ation from the object. In the antahkarana, therefore, 
pe transform? is always present in conjunction with the object. 
consclous A vedanta, therefore, there are three points of the 
according n of consciousness (chaitanya) : (i) consciousness 
manifestation as pervaded by the object (visaya chaitanya) (ii) 
manifests | ess manifests as pervaded by the vritti of antahkarna 


the consciousn i a ' 
foraman chaitanya) and (iii) consciousness manifests as pervaded 
pra 


py antahkarana (pramatri chaitanya). 


The object consciousness and praman consciousness are one 
because both the object and the vritti exist at one place. In every 
case of pramana, therefore, the object and its consciousness should ” 
bone. Inthe case of error the object, say for example rope and 
vitti (snake) are different. Therefore, this is not a case of pramana. 
Vedanta also holds that pramana is always of a present object; 
(bartmana). Thus memory is not a pramana because the object of 
memory is past but vritti is in the present. 


In all cases of perception, full identity of two consciousnesses 
isessential. But in the case of other pramanas this identity is only 
Partial. For example, in the case of inference there is identity with 
regard to mountains but there is no identity with regard to fire, 
because antahkaran does not go out to fire. Praman-chaitnya differs 
ftom Vahni-chaitnya. 


Sees the identity of object, consciousness and pramana 
nv on eSs, there is also the identity of the perception of an object 
wer. It means the existence of an object is not different 
e a aces of the knower. The objectivity of an object is 
independent ihe Consciousness of the knower. Objectivity has no 
iectivity is. qj existence. Therefore, in vedanta-epistemology, 
Mayor may ifferent from the ontogloical status of a thing. A thing 
*S the exist not exist but an object has an existence which is the same 
ence of the knower. 
7 
Percept Meory of ritti in vedanta is mainly an explanation of 
“laineg, Where the relation of atman with object cannot be 


In¢ i 
di he i j seere 
Mectiy are Of inference and other pramanas the object is not 


Necteg with atman. The vritti, though relates atman to 
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an object but then it makes perception somewhat i 
saying so, because what we know is not the thing itself b 
as itis transformed in ahtahkarana. By transformation a thi 
an object and assumes its existence in the existence of 
Therefore, the theory of vrutz is essential for vedanta, 
same time it makes the direct knowledge of an object 
In this respect every knowledge including perception 
becomes very much similar to the vikalpa of Buddhism. 


direct, | D 
ut the thing 
ng becomes 
the knower, 
but at the 
impossible, 

in vedanta 


According to Vedanta-Paribhasa witti is the Perception of an 
Object, which has no existence of it’s own, other than it's existence 
in that knower consciousness (pramatri chaitnya) which is apparently 
qualified by the vritti of its own form—(svakara-vritti), 


It appears to me that the definition of vritti given in vedantais 
very-very  complicated-attempt to explain—how the universal 
consciousness gets confined to a particular object, In this attempt, 
the object in the context of knowledge has been reduced to mere 
appearances in consciousness, The dfference between the subject 
and the object has also been explained within the pure 
consciousness itself as both pramatri-chaitnya and visaya-chaitnya 
are the appearances of consciousness itself. 


Thus, to my mind, the vedantic philosopy is certainly idealistic 
though it tries to explain objectivity with the help of the alone 
avidya. The Nyaya epistemology, on the other hand is realistic A 
accepts independent existence of the object. The Buddhis 
epistemology is conceptualistic because of its attempt to explain o 
knowledge in terms of uikalpa. 


* This papcr is based on the text “Vedanta-Paribhasas 
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| Indian Echoes in Eliot’s Plays 
ais P A. N. Dwivedi* 
rsal | 
npt, | 5 
lere | The ancient Indian wisdom contained in our holy scriptures 
ject has attracted several well-known intellectuals in the west, among 
ure | Whom T.S. Eliot (1888-1965) is quite notable. It is popularly known 
nya that American Transcendentalists were in direct touch with the 
| works and ideas of Coleridge and Carlyle and through them with 
those of the German Transcendentalists like Kant, Hegel and Fichte. 
stic During the mid-nineteenth century, Emerson, Thoreau and Whitman 
nol | renee Publishing poems, essays and books cee ae 
sit Tua al paints, and Harvard had become a famous centre of Or F 
hist | les. No wonder, then, that Eliot, who studied at Harvard, wi 


steaks indeed, from 1906 to 1914, should have come into contact 


with hi $ 
aaa learned gurus like Charles R. Lanman and James H. Woods, 
te lemselves were busy reading and anthologising books related S 

uism.1 Similarly, the thoughts of Irving Babbitt, an expert in 


Budd . F .¥ . 
Yea hism, Must have prevailed upon Eliot during the impressionable 
'S of his life. 


of 
and . 
an 


TAS ommon consent, Eliot might be called the literary giant 
aN ex ‘tan Mas definitely a great poet, a fine poetic dramatist, 
Culture 9 critic, who drew upon not only the “best! f Europe 
4 Of Indi American mind; but also upon the known’ sa 
MM Demo ant and tradition. That’s why critics like 
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in his poetic plays wherein we have unmistakable echoe 
lore, literature and religions (especially Buddhism andr’ Indian 
and we shall dwell on these in the pages to follow. B 
Shuman, no one has attempted to trace them, but Sh 
remains largely sketchy and incomprehensive and deals 
The Cocktail Party and no more. 


uman, too, 


Besides Sweeney Agonistes (1926-27), which is Eliot's first fra 
mentary attempt at producing something in the form ofa drama a 
trenchant dialogue, he wrote at least six more plays which are: 
The Rock (1934), Murder in the Cathedra? (1935), The Jamily Reunion (1939), 
The Cocktail Party (1950), The Confidential Cler: (1955), and The Edy 
Statesman (1959), Of these, The Rocik'is a ‘pageant’ play meant fora 
Propaganda for the Church, but actually it is hardly a play typical 
of Eliot at his best. It may, at the most, be described as an initial 
Practice in conscious stage-craft. Thus, the proper study of 
Eliot's plays as such begins with Murder initie Cathedral, the first 
book-length work. 


Like The Rock, Murder in the Cathedral was written to meet the 
requirements of the Catholic Church. Here Eliot employed the 
characteristically Christian phraseology and paraphernalis to at 
culate his deep feelings of the universal necessity for spiritui 
regeneration. Thomas a Becket, in this play, puts up a determined 
resistance to the seductive efforts of the Tempters and willing 
accepts martyrdom, which amounts to nothing short of 4 high 
Spiritual attainment; in truth, he adopts ‘‘an ascetic manner ° 
life’’,> as the Second Knight puts it after murdering the Archbishor 
The Buddhist gospel of renunciation emerges clearly in this ter 
ridden play. Becket, the protagonist, seeks to put an end 5 s 
slightest desire for self-glory and becomes completely. J 
of the fact of Self-security. In his Christian guise, he verily We 
through the Buddhist Concept of renunciation : 


Of 
en 


ae is my way clear, now is the meaning plain: 
emptation shall not come in this kind again. 
The last temptation is the greatest treason; . 


To do the right deed. for the wrong reason. P 
| (PP, p” 
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Paty iwolAN EG 
s that both the means and the end must be equally 


mK j 
ndin pecket E ie whatour loved Gandhi thought. Like a Buddhist, 
ism), i not want to commit suicidę. As the Priests drag him off, 
JRB, e doe f Death and Judgement: 
sy he Chorus speaks oO 
imply And behind the face of Death the Judgement 
And behind the Judgement the Void, more horrid than active 
shapes of hell; 
frag. Emptiness, absence, separation from God; 
with ae A Sop wee eee ... ... 
are: From seeing itself, foully united forever, nothing with 
939), nothing......... 
ma (CPP, p. 272) 
fora 
nical 
tial This is undoubtedly a positive account of the Void ( Shunya) 
y of as explained in the .\fahayna texts. It is the Void only because it 
first can be defined in no other way but negatively, —neti, neti of the 
Upanishads. 
the But the way to the Void is beset with perils, and one of the 
the perils to it is ‘the filthiness’, which we find in Eliot's next play, 
arti- The Jamily Reunion : 
tual 
ned l can clean my skin, 
gy Purify my life, void my mind, 
s But always the filthiness, that lies a little deeper ....- 
f (CPP. p. 321). 
op: 
off In the o " A 
he | of bag | Very beginning of the play, Violet makes a direct mention 
uS f employs men tea’’ (CPP, p. 258. Harry, the protagonist, virtually 
e | e terminology of Advaita Vedanta when he remarks : 
N p 
| i Shing can happen— 
er ; 

f i PRT Winchell is real. But Denham saw him, 

| al if Denham saw him, and yet he was not real: 

| ; (GPP, p. 321): 
6) | Se So, even Us . ’ 4 f the object 

| n andto be «2 does not ensure the reality © pa 

e ‘teal’ it must not be liable to any contradic 
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(abadhita). Furthermore, what is ‘real’ is simply to be felt ; 
not to be perceived by the senses. intuitively 


The Cocktail Party opens with a dialogue between Jy; 
Alex in which Julia mentions “the Maharaja” (CPP, p. 353) ia : 
title usually applied to certain powerful Indian kings. sath 
exhortations of the psychiatrist to his patients are deliver the 
play in the exact words of the dying Buddha: ‘Work out ee 
ion with diligence.’ Apparently, Eliot had met the sente 
observation in Babbitt, on whose mind it was engraved bac 
met it in Lanman’s class-room or in Warren's translations, Tho 
has been majestically recalled in Paul Elmer More's memoir of 
Babbitt. Later, Eliot repeated the sentence of Lord Buddha tohis 
theatre audience and his readers and thereby put it into a wider 
currency in the West. Speaking of the far-reaching implications of 


the words contained in the sentence, Herbert Howarth has 
remarked ; 


nd 


The words which seized More and Babbitt once they met them 
in their studies with Lanman, and remained with themas@ 
Perpetual source of strength, evidently seized Eliot and rang 


in his mind, and he has put them at the disposal of all of 8 
for our strengthening. 


ie Eliot, Buddhism served asa useful mode of thought ar 
the mod n, and provided with an effective instrument to high A 
odern moral ethos. The ‘burning’ of the modern pona 
and hurried world can hardly be checked up without cila o 
Virtues of renunciation and Spiritualism, and it is vodi o 
note that Eliot turned to Buddhism (e well as to Hindi 
affirm his inherent faith in the ) ica 


nci 
the si : noble concept of renu 
Singular practice of ascetic austerities in life. 


Ke E of libation is presented at the end 0 
memories of a ERD, testifying to the dramatist is 
mentally a celing en AS We know, Sanskrit literature 
prayers oa ed and philosophical literature, whet 
had, as i is Ices and reflections and meditations 4° 
and Pali f stoms US iin After Stronge Gods (1934), 167 cr 
| tor fwo years, and he made use of them later in 


1g jin 
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A convincing manner, as may be gathered from the 


pur passage recounting the practice of the libation Ceremony: 
follow! 


Let them build the hearth 


LY : 
REIL Under the protection of the stars. 
ALEX Let them place a chair each side of it. 
We May the holy ones watch over the roof, 


May the moon herself influence the bed. 


(CPP, p. 422). 


Possibly Eliot, while writing the above scene, caught valuable 
hints from Sanskrit poetry,—‘The words for the building of the 
hearth’ and ‘The words for those who go upon a journey’ in 
particular. 


Hin The Family Reunion the playwright treats of the problem of 
real existence, in The Cocktail Party he describes the saint's renun- 
ciation of this muddy, mundane world, This play is slightly different 
fom its predecessors in that it also accepts humanity along with 
renunciation. Somewhere else (yes, in The Criterion ) Eliot makes 
à subtle distinction between the opportunities of a saint and the 
woes of a common man, and recommends a decent value 
inal which in very much in accord with the Buddhistic 
ema Buddha, who had renounced the world earlier, 

o it after acknowledging the importance of the institution 


of t : 

e uy He allowed certain notable concessions to house- 

"Remo mat also makes Reilly describe the household life as 
i e” t 


(CPP, p. 417 f.). 


Vet aH ee, Play, The Confidential Clerk, also examines the limited 
Standing and pce of household relationships, while the misunder- 
The Erda, Stat NTE family life comes up for a close scrutiny in 
ae In the former, Eggerson speaks of Lady Elizabeth 

lady also coș terest in Light from the East" (CPP, p: 448). This 
i oi AN it when she talks of ‘‘a wonderful doctor who 
The. Control”, and not merely “thought control" (CPP, p: 460) 
e tells us - 

And then | 


Nd beliey Ook up the Wisdom of the East 


e NO tet Be ; $ 
d, for a while, in reincarnation. 
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That seemed to explain it all. I don't believe it now 
That was only a phase, But it made it all so si 
To be able to think that one’s earthly parents 
Are only the means that we have to employ 
To become reincarnate. And that one’s real ancestry 
Is one previous existence...... 

Best ---..-. Something we have been 
From eternity. Something ... straight from God. 
That means that we are nearer to God than to anyone. 


mple ; 


(CPP, p. 485), 


Lady Elizabeth appears here as the spokeswoman of the dram: 
atist whose interest in the East is by no means a hidden thing. The 
above-given passage is closely connected with Eliot's c ncept of 
tradition, which asserts that we inherit not merely the tradition of 
our immediate past or of our Present environment, but also thal 
which flows in the form of vasana from our previous births. This 
Inevitably renders ‘tradition’ more liberal and dignified, and we 


suive to possess it at our best in order to be able to “renouncethe 
immediate biological past” 2 


The Elder Statesman has also reverberations of Indian thoustl 


ape tradition in it, and Frederico Gomez telis Lord Claverton ina 
air of regality ; 


| made my children learn English ... it’s useful; 

i always talk to them in English. 

But do they think in English 2 No, they do not. 

They think in Spanish, but their thoughts are Indian thoughts: 
(CPP, P: 636) | 


ere is, then, Mrs Carghill who leaves Lord Claverton $ rd 
cae Pa | ought to do my breathing exercises” (CPP, p- 554). na 
a S Pranayama) is one of the basic exercises iN ne 
r enjoined by Patanjali in his Yoga-Sulras, u 

ained, one can't hope to escape from Wa wri | 


desires and s 
enses. Eliot had l rood it 39 
student of Philosophy. Boats Uncers 


of Hee Of the Hindu doctrines which attracted Eliot 9% eyin” | 
ma. According to this doctrine, the past alway?” | 
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and the future gets shapen at every moment. So, the 
dividual arably united to the past through the agency of the 
gyture |S ee this order of creation and existence certain determi- 
resent, an are ever at work, influencing the individual's life. This 
istic Or ie which appears repeatedly in the Gita (such as in II, 
Hindu aM Bx articulation in (besides “The Dry Salvages") this 
ea Edward says, ‘my life was determined long ago; and when 
pla 


lavinia Says ‘| don’t feel free; and when Lord Claverton says to 
avi 1 ’ 


Charles : 


The place and time of liberation 


Are, | think, determined. 
(GPP, p. 578). 


And all that is ‘determined’ is actually the outcome of the 
individual's actions in the past. 


Eliot had an unfeigned admiration of Indian drama, and ue 
very likely that he picked up some significant, clues for his oee 
plays and their incantatory effects from it. In his critical writings 
he has at times referred to Indian drama. Thus, in his essay “Seneca 
in Elizabethan Translations”, he writes : 


The theatre is a gift which has not been vouchsafed to el 
race, even of the highest culture. It has been given Er 
Hindus, the Japanese, the Greeks, the English, tnelfrangas ah 
the Spanish, at moments; in less measure to the me a 
Scandinavians. It was not given to the Romans, Of generously 
to their successors the Italians- 


After a Short pause, he reverts to the same subject in thatveny 


e 
Ssay, and asks : 


n the Japanese 


What te « : 
hat is dramatic’ ? lf one were saturated i d 
Sophocles an 


(0) . 
' n Bhasa and Kalidasa, in Aeschylus, 


Uri - lar 

pas Redes, Aristophanes and Menander, in the po is 
a plays of Europe, ... and if one were eas eat 
T s'Dle) equ iti hem all, wou 

esitate qually sensitive to the “eamatic than 


decide that one form is more 


to 
Nother Dis 
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It is worth recalling that Bhasa and Kalidasa Were th 
pioneers in Sanskrit drama. The latter’s Shakuntalam an two Ore 
acclaim in the West, especially through the efforts of eet 
the German philologists. Eliot, in his essay “Philip ate ang 
writes about the possibility of the development of poetic mae 
our times, and observes : fama in 


The poetic drama might develop forms highly different ; 
those of Greece or England, India or Japan. fom 
This brief quoted excerpt demonstrates E| iot’s knowledge of 

Indian drama and the various forms that it took through the conti k 

The veracity of his knowledge of Indian drama is also vouched n 

his reviews of books on it, including the one on mudras in one att 

numbers of his significant periodical, The Criterion. 


l To conclude, Eliot's knowledge of various Indian sources— 
iis religions, philosophies and mythology—is pronounced not only 
in his poetry but also in his plays. Even the ‘'Choruses” of The Ric: 
contain some unmistakable flashes of Indian wisdom and heritage. 
It is, however, a point of regret that his plays have not been explored 
from-an Indian angle so far. This article attempts to bridge this 
gulf for the profit and pleasure of the reader. 
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Raja Rao: A Vedic Analogy 


Suresh Chandra Pande 


Among the present day writers of Indo-Anglian fiction, Raja Rao 
is rarely distinct. Though his latest works ‘The Chessmaster And His Mocet 
and ‘The Brakmim And The Rabb’ are yet to be published, he hes 
already won a wide popularity in and across the world, particularly 
in U.S.A. by writing ‘The Serpent And The Rope’. It is a Mahapurana 
i the history of Indo-Anglian fiction. A truly Indian novel embedded 
in indigenous tradition. As the title indicates, Rao fondles wih 
the Indian concept of comprehending reality. The analogies of 
Serpent’ and ‘Rope’ are used to describe Advaita philosoph: 
Instead of using the example of a stick dipped in water, Raja Rao 
aludes to Shankaracharya’s non-dualistic philosophy. The analogie 
ae and ‘rope’ respectively symbolise illusion and oa 

is approach to Vedic analogy reveals that Raja Rao is a thorous 
Vedantin. He further affirms like Acharya Shankara that this worl 
oi manifestation and of multiplicity. (Vyavaharika) is not be i 
pega vn Satyam Jaganmithya, Jivo Brahmaiva Na P. arah We 0 
ub People who live in ignorance take for serpent what is afte 
Me a one can comprehend this discrimination illusi" 
Roe at reality by knowledge (Jnanam). The world © 
of San rough true knowledge. True knowledge is the pman 
CE e a aon eth nec 
of Pure-consciousness en time and space ue It is gyal: J 
One who wishes to aN e state without Aa rea geth? | 
eaen nter such a state should first 0! solitar | 
re of the World of appearance and retire t 4 
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Te state of consciousness all perceptions of multiplicity 
place: nee is not any sense of mine and thine. It is the realization 
cease: ate illusion. One who realizes is no longer deluded by 
ofthe WO 5, the snake appearance vanishes into the reality of the 
appearance oH vanishes into Brahman. To put it in the words of 
ai, Atmanand?—‘When water ee realized wave and sea vanish.’ 
vedanta, therefore, represents the idea of ‘Hkam Advayam’—the one 


not two. 


Ramaswamy, who is the protagonist of this novel, is neither a 
Rama symbol nor a cipher as assumed by R. Shepherd.t He is a: 
champion of Vedanta and very poignantly expounds his doctrine. The 
Vedant of Ramaswamy represents the idea of Absolute. He further 
stresses that man must not mistake the relative for the absolute, the 
illusion for the reality, the particular for the universal, the moment for 
he eternity, the shadow for the substance. He considers Vedanta a 
complete philosophy—‘Na Vedanta Param Suastram.’ It requires no other 
philosophy to improve on it. Unlike the philosophies of the West, 
Vedanta is the only impersonal system. How convincingly 
ae ey argues —‘Zero makes all numbers. So, zero begins. 
Silay AN; pubes are possible when they are in and of Zero. 
one all philosophies are possible when they are in and around, 
*-+. lam not one, | am not two; Aham Nirvikalpi Nirakara, 


Tupih.'4 
an Plot of the novel develops and we find Ramaswamy: 
inan int ing the fragmented and splintered world-view for: reaching; 


Tae One—the Absolute. The sum-total of Ramaswamy’s, 
tality ang Renae led within the framework of Vedanta, where. 
Merge into zer feclsitons are abolished and where all UES 
09a of <7, A Neither the Karma yoga of ‘Aandhapura’ nor the Bhakti; 
SPitintual cum and Shakespeare’ is able enough to quench Ramaswamy S, 
*SWamy take metaphysical quest. Using autological devices Ram- 
break x resort in Jnana Yoga. Talking to Madeliene betore the. 
Position of > marriage with her. Ramaswamy gives a brilliant: 
E the difference between illusion and reality—The world | 
e ie of real—the Serpent or the Rope. There is no in 
ve an all that is in between is Poetry...wheresoever 
d an the serpent's eyes. Whether you call it 
Y—you invent a belvedere to heaven. You lol 

€ Posture of a serpent...you Tou i 
was a serpent. The Paet who 


he 10h f 


e fever 
came th 
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not realization. The actual, the real has no name 
rope to itself." 


Not only this Ramaswamy’s stand is radically different 
of the Buddhists but Buddhists also maintain that th rag 
not exist at all. Ramaswamy very Cleverly points 
which divides Vedanta from Buddhism—‘The P 
there where the world is not. The Buddhists 
perception is real-SARVAM KSHANIKAM. Ever 
the moment we see it. The Vedanta Says the perception js real 
but the reality is myself. This difference is big enough to ie 
Buddhism of Gautama outside our frontiers. The new vite 
has to banish the personal, the romantic, the poetic from life ww take 
the Sibi Jataka and compare itto Mahabharata. How moving and 
Personal the Jataka seem to the impersonal figure of say—a Bhima, 
a Karna anda Dharamraja.'* 


M that 
© world dog 


Out that differen 
erfect civilization is 
Say the world, the 
ything is minutous 


As mentioned earlier, the realization of non-duality brings the 
awareness of the self as truth and of the world as illusion. Therefore, 
or, BEES Advaita Vedanta is only impersonal and most 

pice sysrem, His true aim is to argue, objectify and establish the 
ERa the Spiritual over material, of the real over illusory: 
eed ierentiates Vedanta from Marxism. A clear-cut contrast 
DRS, material and spiritual philosophies get a succint exposition 
aja Roo's another work ‘Comrade Kissilou . However, in ‘Zhe Sapal 
and u Rope’, Ramaswamy's basic concern is to prove that dualist 
T opns have historical founders—Islam (Mohammed), Buddhist 
anes Protestantism (Luther) Zoroastrianism (Zoroaster): w 
needs no pe avait Vedanta which is non-dualistic and inne i 
erent Ne orage in Personality or country, all inbetween ee 
airmen duality is anti-indian. It is the non-dual phd 
Ra aaea This probe into essential Advaita also in 
a eee a Search of roots of various world-cultures a 
ee. he pees eiathatethe os "ost f 
mendicants alm-bo ae Kn REISA be Stee ted 0U ne 
wastika C w upturned. Similarly, it is poin Asia b he 
k 2 (emblem of Aryans) was brought from central 
estorians, Bogomiles and the Cathars. 


for 


Truly, 


pana 
Ramaswamy's entire tife is a relentless 944 
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Pay | gyn RA 


is | ing ab! 
No be tan 


erpen and rope— 
f Na yogena Na Sankhyena 
"tat f «armana no na Vidhyaya 
does prahmatmaikatva Bachan’ . 
Teka Mokshyah Sidhayati Nanyatha’. 
ion is 
I the | However, Ramaswamy is a sadhak not a siddha. That is why, 


Hols at the end of the novel he seeks Swami Atmananda for his final 


Wf | snancipation or DIKSHA. 

ethe j 

ation | 

stle | REFERENCES 

jand f 

A 

unai | .. Raja Rao's ‘The Brahmin and The Rabbi’ is still to goto press, while 

| his ‘The Chessmaster and His Moves’ is to appear shortly, 

s the | 2 Swami Atmananda was Raja Rao’s spiritual guru. Raja Rao entirely 
fore, | leit writing after completing his first novel Aanthapura. His metaphysical 
most | quest took him to Swami Atmanand. Swami Atmanand advised him 
the | tocontinue his writing profession. The novel, therefore, is a fruit’ of 
ory. | Swami Atmanand’s advice. f 

trast 


tion | 3. R. Skephered : ‘The Character of Ramaswamy in Raja Rao’s The 


me Soent and the Rope’. (South Australia : University of Flinders 
istic 1980), P, 14. 
ism 


hile ' ky Raja Rag: o . 
back ao: ‘The Serpent And The Rope’ (New Delhi: Orient Paper- 
| ack 1962) P, 203 
l : 


6. Th: 
«Ibid, P. 333-35. 
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Spiritual Aspect of Health 


Dr. J.P. Balodhi? 


ice on he kn ealn z me wee 
physical and mental ee al gons is not acceptable. Both 
harmony between th wal P&atoubt isa. state nolgbel amg 
een ma £ Barcus parts and functions of an organised 
ae 3 rb s ei functions can mean different. entities and 
Sie ot peace levels of organization. And therefore, Upanishads 
Meee 5 aya (Physical); Pranamaya (Physiological 
ee aya ( Sychophysiological); Vynamaya (Pure Psychological 
peaa inca taya (Trans-Psychological) levels in human personality: 
ae 3 US Includes the full development/growih of an individual 
E P aa) Psychological, social and spiritual aspects. This conc? 

Substantially accepted in life sciences also. The gysten 


a his . zi r . 
eee in life sciences, for example has indicated the chat 

concept from ‘cl hone +, In othe 
words, organism paa eE Em'o, open Syaa pundle 


according to this concept is not merely 4 


of few i 

a eet cal and Psychological entities, rather itis 4 es 
te reality too. And through the interaction and tre 

with outside reali : 


ty, it always ; -alities at any" 
Mananc iai ys unfolds its potentialitie 


There have be 


er ori 
countries the high{ i 


en for ages past in India and other °t 
ouls iM 


y developed, advanced and exalted 5 


% ai 
Asst. Professor, an glor a)! 


Nati : 
tional Instt, Mental Health @ Neuro-Sciences, B 
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gpinITUAL aspect OF HEALTH 
s Yogis. Sidhas, Rishis, Munis and adepts who 
time and attention to the development of man. They 
er to higher planes of consciousness and thereby 
dom, psychic power and high human qualities, that 
ae miraculous to the man of ordinary consciouness, The 
e of such earnest Seekers has been handed down for 
A iom teacher to pupil and gradually a spiritual science was 
p called ‘Atma Vidya/Brahma Vidya’ or Science of Soul. 


gh-known a 
d their 


gained wis 


puilt u 


Inthe early man, this`spiritual potentiality grew into the higher 
faculty of mind called ‘Intuition’ which was different from the 
instinctive and natural protective powers. Natural powers ingrained || 
inlife itself as plants developed its thorns and thick coat of bark to | 
prevent its easy vulnerability; Animals and birds knew by instinct 
What particular action or thing help them to get over an affliction. 
Instead, man has to put effort for his wellbeing and has been trying 
hat tight from the inception of civilization. For example, Atharva Veda 
Wes us information how the early man thought of his well-being in 
terms of his placement and adjustability in particular environment ? 
How he developed several Psycho-somatic techniques of keeping 


Well bei à s ; 
ell being by a combined procedure of charms, prayers, incantation 
amulets and drugs ? 


L : j . 
nee in medical literature of India, i.e. ‘Ayurveda’, physical, 


lterally me Spiritual well being are put tegether and called ‘Swasthya’ 
Indicating Hy abiding in oneself. This is a subjective phenomenon 
eliant, a. iduals. being self-sufficient, self-contained and roe 
°F self od ow other philosophical schools of India called fue state 

differently. For example, Budhism call it ‘Nirvana’ which 


mp las A 4 
The daina rac) Out of desire and the cessation of all sufferings. 
Suherman |S to reach this highest state—that of the spiritual 


à n ‘Ti inate 
TA x o eee who possesses infinite knowledge; 
SS and infinite power. | 


ge WGI ua 
Peto of Samkhya Yoga is the same state 
Lan M faculties that have been temporarily los 

‘al state ot and consequent insight. Ve 
= S Jivan Mukti? or liberation fron 
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in the terrestrial world. Bhagaved Gita—the gosspel of y | 
| religion narrated this state of selfhood as ‘Sthitaprajna’ wet 
a person neither rejoys nor hates, neither grieves, nor desi end 
| renounces both good and evil, takes sorrow and joy alike n weit 
them with same spirit. Now, the question is how a wa Cives 
state of ‘Selfhood’ ? Or what are the means to Spiritual Hadiu N 


l Different schools of Indian Thoughts put forth different Views o 
this question but all agree that the training of human mind is the 
pre-requisite for it. And human mind can be trained through 
(1) ‘Sravana’ or listening to ‘Sruti’ from a Guru (2) ‘Manana' or 
reflection upon what has been heard and (3) ‘Nididhyasana’ or 
meditation. These three put together called ‘Sadhana’. 


| Ayurveda / Indian medical science, Yoga and other schools 
recognised the importance of ethical and moral values for spiritual 
‘health. These include (1) The noblest attitudes and consequently 
the finest deeds that humanity can ever attain, (2) Perseverence, 
(8) Charity and Social Welfare (4) Pure and wholsome diet (8) 
Rational faith in God (6) A zeal for knowledge and purity of thought 
(7) Sound:physical and mental health (8) Implicit discipline oran 
| elaborate course of training for subjection (Vasheekaran) through 
restraint (Nigrah) of various senses, ‘Asanas’ or Posture, ‘Pranayam 
| or deep breathing exercises and ‘Dhyana’ or meditation. 


If one Observes these rules. one can obtain spiritual health sêl 
these ‘Shastras’. There is a prevalent misconception about spiritu 
health that itis meant for Sanyasi, Yogi or Faquirs only, who ney 
renounced the world but this is unwarranted. All persons jrrespeti® 
of their caste and creeds are entitled for spiritual health: So pas 
sages like Janaka, Vyasa, Lopamudra, though skilled in spirti 
SR were leading a happy family life. In fact, the schem? 
aray Dharma’ in ancient India was intended to nunui the 
individuals for this spiritual health only, which is called pi 
realization of self or attainment of highest aba of jife. ‘Asram™ i i 
orients itself in 4 stages of life, i:e., ‘Brahmacharya': ` ja ‘nal | 
‘Vanprastha’ and ‘Sanyasa' oe ee cering for other and De { 
resulting into spiritual health by giving value to all these © iis | 
buman existence. Fortunately, now WHO also has recognis? g | 
fourth dimension of health, i.e. spirtual dimension, ig) 7 


d <a E 
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h care, whìch is a resource of life and not merely the 


j d healt 

Hindy | oik i living- 

erain f objective ° 

eb iri Ith indicates : 
| iritual health in : 

elves In short, SP 

Such J i) Optimal human functioning, 

) 4 favourable self attitude for positive personal development, 
| 3) Growth of self concept, 

i | 4) Effective perception of reality, and 
| . 

ouh | 5) Mastery over environment. 
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d Ti 
j 8 
| an 
in 
Ve 
| mi 
of 
Us 
Th U ifi d V th 
e Unitie isi ac 
Sion of Vedanta | ¢ 

Keta Meera Sahebut 
sa 
ae TT : 
In this paper it is shown that V. d ae thi 
all sciences and all we ie mia encompasses all religions, all sel, pa 

d tr al ways of living, It is further shown that Vedanta is universal 

and transcends the narrow boundaries of caste, creed, religion and nationality, 

rr th 
i ; ot 
Ast The Vedanta is a solution of a complex mathematical problem i 
Th gman See function of time, space, matter and consciousness: | 
i Paa Stis and seers who wondered at the profound mysteries H 
A is universe tried to solve the riddle. In the process they have di 
> pcre certain mathematical steps. These steps have been i 
plained and enumerated in the Vedas, Upanishads, and the « 
Brahmasutras. ? i 

2 oe ee picked up several of these steps and arranged them 
| coronal fashion and showed to the world that several truths tr 
redin many places are, in reality, steps of a complicat? ar 


ape e problem regarding ‘The Brahman.’ However: nt 
ee a there are many steps that need clarification. The’? * 
e the K fk s that need to be explained so that people can underst 
Rs ae Sa The Vedanta reached its summits in the w E 
i eka : ; a 

nanda, Sri Aurobindo and others. There are RE 


thinkers prophets 
a and philoso rs who 
nriched this great svete phers, sages and see : 


an 


par, Bi galore 
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3 
rH ynirie® VISION -- 4 
yepANTA 18 A PROCESS 
he Vedanta will never come to an enai It isa process. Every 

iscovery adds one feather to this great thought current 
the truth more clear. However, -all these discoveries, 
s are not the Vedanta. They are only the flowers and 
he thread that passes through all these flowers. Vedanta 
ncepts clear in its totality and shows where each one 
ofthese thoughts fits in the unending process of evolution. It tells 
HE Peaks that we have yet to scale. It shows the great hills 
that we have not yet climbed. It reminds us that what we have 
d so far is almost nothing compared to what we can yet 


THE 


invention 
vedanta is t 
makes the CO 


achieve 
achieve. 


The flowers of this system have been discovered by many 
sages and seers, prophets and philosophers, poets and writers, great 
thinkers and men of action throughout the world from the ages 
past. j 


In the words of Swami Vivekananda’, “Unity in variety is 
lhe plan of the nature, and the Hindus have recognised it. Every 
a religion lays down certain fixed dogmas and tries to. force 
Society to adopt them. It places before society only one coat which 
ist fit Jack and John and Henry, all alike. If it does not fit John of 
ee he must go without a coat to cover his body. The Hindus have 
Re that the Absolute can only be realised or thought of, 

pied through the relatives, and the images, crosses and cres- 


Cen oA 
= So many symbols, so many pegs to carry the spiritual 
on." S 


ccording to Ramana Maharshi, “The reality is the soul of 


i A 
tuth, ee 
Me delight of life, the bliss of mind and the fullness of peace 
eternity n 


„nth 

nti * Words of Sri Aurobindo, “Reality is rich and all embrac- 
Positive afting oustess: force, truth and bliss. It is an integral 
IKdoss „_, Mation of all. Itis the mighty attempt to divinise all: 
Ombre exclude any aspect of reality. Its logic is the logic of 


€Nsive q : 
clusion and not one of negation." 


Maha 
DoW, t ae Gandhi writes, “There is an indefinable mysterious 
Pervades everything. | feel it, though! do not see it. 
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It is this unseen power that makes itself ang ATH 
because it is so unlike all that | perceive th et defies 
‘transcends reason.” rough my Senay 


In the words of Dr. S. Radhakrishnan. “Mankind t 
Stem 


lene gri SA I 3 3 
| A : origin from which it has figured out in many forms S from 
| striving towards the reconciliation of that which h -lE iS noy 

| The separation between East and West iS Over nee Split up, i 

| hew world, the one world, has begun. It prau e history of the pi 

| extent, varied in colour, rich in quality. Ses to be large i m 

| P € 

| THE TEACHINGS OF ALL PR 0 K 

| ae OPHETS ARE PART OF wor 

H nan 

| ; But 
| à Vedanta is not a closed system. It does not believe that all 
| une truths are prerogative of a Particular prophet or a scripture 

| As Swami Vivekananda uts) it z i i ti 
reac oF puts It“, “A prophet arises promises al 
ot rewards to those who will follow him and eternal doomt 
those who will not Th ae 

ene e more a sect hates the other sects, the | Tha 

$ success and the more people it draws into its fold ' slar 

dols n does not believe in any of these teachings. First, i i 

| Pi i, believe in a book that is the difficulty to start with. It denies | ss 

ce shen a any book over any other. It denies emphaticaly | ai 

one book i 7 

| ultimate reality” Can contain all the truths about God, soul, the trutt 

i Not 

: Ma i n 

l When re Woco “Chit Prophets have belief in this central them | thou 

diluted 7i thoughts come down to the lower cadres they ha | that 

ane 2 S Swami Vivekananda puts it °, “In the religion ! | phil 

aie, nere was little of crudeness; there is very little different? but 

find a the Pure religion of Christ and that of the Vedanta: r T 

ideas to ene idea of Oneness, but Christ also preached qualis a 

take hold P ARIE in order to give them something noha ts, 

i i ’ T $ 

who preached os fhem up to the highest ideal. The same Pachel | ‘oth 

Clery hens ' ur father which art in heaven” also p the | on 

$ ad my father are one” w throug ve i 

“Father in AEE S a R e and the same prophet kne ta Of 

les the way to the el and my father are g d Vey 

1 iy 

An apt quot ma | te 

ed n S ti 

brahmin calls Verse about the Tirukkovaiyar SAYS ' «the | "in 


TE the Veda. The yogins say itis the pass!" 
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The lovers say that it is a manual of love. The logicians 


oe ' a treatise on logic. The poets say it is a text of grammar 
say " 
and prosogy 

Nammalvar expounds in his poems °, “The Lord is Narayana, 


the highest reality. He is the abode of all auspicious qualities and 
s unsmitten by evil. The souls and the world of matter constitute 
His attributes. He creates, preserves, and dissolves the universe. 
These cosmic functions constitute His sport. Narayana is the root 
sfallexistence, the source of the different grades of beings. He is’ 
worshipped by devotees in different forms and under different 
names. They may imagine that they are devoted to different Gods. 
Gut the truth is that it is Narayana that is the object of all worship.” 


ALL PHILOSOPHICAL SYSTEMS ARE PART OF VEDANTA 


In mathematics there is one concept that we often come across.’ 
rE is the concept of sub-class and universal class. Each sub-class 
Sands on its own. Nevertheless, they are part of universal-class. In 


asimi : ; à 
“Similar way, in philosophy, we come- across many. philosophical; 


Syst : 3 
ystems each profounding a set of dogmas. All these philosophical 


all these Ea of Vedanta. Vedanta is universal and embarasses 
truth, In ae ae The effort of Adi Sankara was just to show this. 
M to destro pen of Dr. T.M.P. Mahadevan *, “Sankara came. 
Natta, is na ut to fulfil, and the philosophy that he taught, 
tought, Sank 3 be regarded as a rival to the various systems of 
that t ere ç ara's grand preceptor, Gaudapada, had already taught 
thilosophies o A be no conflict between Advaita, and the dualistic 
Mt conserves The higher does not contradict the lower, 
‘cael as is of value in it and sublimates it. As one does: 
k one's own limbs, so Advaita can have no dispute’ 
hical systems. Sankara who rediscovered the spirits 
alerg and revealed it to an age of tumult and: 
a arily to close the rifts and restore the parts. 
tric, in the whole. His mission was to establish not? 
w of Brahman but also the ultimate non-difference 
È he followed the fundamental teaching of the 
aims the supreme troth. ‘Reality is one’. and 


Sit ae : j y 
DO a spirit of compromise ‘Those who kngwical 


i a ar 
peor te i 
‘ heir Drone 

ithe non i 

S 


Proc 


ee — 
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The truth of Vedanta can be seen in the ex 


$ 7 6 ti d T OF ccs : Periences 
Ramakrishna ’, “I have practised all religions, Hinduism i o 
Christianity,” he declared. “and Ihave also followed the path 
o 


the different Hindu sects .. I have found that it is the same 
towards whom all are directing their steps. though alo 
paths. You must try all beliefs and traverse all the gif 
once. Wherever | look, | see men quarrelling in the name 
Hindus, Mohammedans, Brahmins, Vaisnavas and the rest, bul 
they never reflect that he who is called Krishna is also Called 
Siva, and bears the name of primitive energy, Jesus and Allah as 
well the same Rama with a thousand na es. The tank has Several 
ghats. At one ghat Hindus draw water in pitchers and call it jal, 
at-another Mussalmans draw water in leathern bottles and calli 
pani, ata third Christians draw and call ,it water. Can we imagine 
that the water is not jal, but only pani or water? How ridiculous? 
The substance is one under different names and everyone is seeking 
the same substance, nothing but climate, temperament and names | 
vary. Let each man follow his own path. If he sincerely and ardently 


wishes to know God, Peace be unto him! He will surely | 
realize Him.” 


God 
ng differen 
ferent Ways 
of religion 


VEDANTA DOES NOT TEACH FATALISM 


| Some critics attack that the vedanta is fatalistic. Accordit j 
such critics man wanted to live happily in this world. ae 
for wealth, health, fame and worldy comforts. Vedanta in ils 


ef 
approach is against all ths, Such a criticism shows that they ne 
understood Vedanta. 


‘va fol 

Vedanta recognises that most of the human beings stive | 
Such of those things. To support this view I quote here from veal 
Anantha Rangachar’s book ‘Gems from the Rigveda’ $, “OAS ard ¥ 
us to obtain wealth, through nonideeeitraleand safe means i ro! 
from sin. Bless us, who sing Thy pralse, with the happine for? 
grantest to thy devotees. May we rejoice with valian 
hundred winters.” (VI-4-8).: 


(IV-32-20) 
plenty; 
verily th 


Ko) Indra, grant us immense wealth Jf- 
grant us not little. Grant us vast wealth sg 
e giver of vast wealth.” 
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ey to the infinity, these are but first steps. He 


in a man's o in wealth, worldly posessions and fame. He 
Islan, first S2e5 ae steadily conquers greater heights He tries to bea 
ahs then slowly Ha a perfect society. As Sri M.P. Pandit puts it %, “It 
fa Bie eigerican, nor European, neither Western nor Eastern, it 
the pp include the best of both, the dynamism of the West and the 
Het, is to of the East and much more because it has to be in consonance 
st, but ne great ideal of the perfect man to which the sage devoted 
Called yo forty years of his magnificent life in unparalleled seclusion. He 
llah as ant that the unity ofthe human race will proceed only from 
several man's harmonious relation with man on tne level of do coul and all 
it fal life here has necessarily to centre round this key-conception. 
call it 
he The Vedanta does not even satisfy. at this stage for it sees 
hi even this is but an intermediate stage in man's journey to the 
names infinity. He can still scale greater peaks, as Sri Aurobindo puts 
dently it , “A heavenliest passion shall upheave men’s lives. Their 
surely minds shall share in the ineffable gleam, Their hearts shall feel 
the ecstasy and the fire, Earth's bodies shall be conscious of a 
Soul mortality's bond-slaves shall unloose their bonds, mere men 
into spiritual beings grow. And see awake the dumb divinity.” 
l VEDANTA ENCOMPASSES THE THOUGHTS OF ALL SCHOOLS 
mgo i 
trives The Vedanta is not a system that encompasses certain truths 
5 verj and certain modes of expressions of different schools of thought- 
nevel i example any given science centered around certain ee 
Glin central theme. Butthe science itself consists ot ee 
of TREN proofs, intermediate theories explaning a d part of 
e fof the wh ‘Nevertheless, all these parts of expression are PS” 
va | ole. The parts do not contradict the whole. 
rable A i 
M Miosopn’® ores of Dr. Devasenapathy, “Te aa ee 
fof Absolutism ae Characterised by three major pa the exclusive 
trends n wit and humanism. These need no asepo SDI 
Substitute p Possible to go from one to another- ia ite eu 
o Humanism we uman beings for the Absolute a piatatei : 
Ma ould also totally repudiate God and the , 


+. an infinite 
u, “Manis an : 


_ IN th ! 
titele e words of Swami Vivekananda entte is located 


o : ; i 
Se Circumference’ is’ nowhere, but the c 
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28 THE Veolg PATH 
in ope spot; and God is an infinite circle whos 
nowhere, but whose centre is everywhere. 
hands, sees through all eyes, walks on all f 
all bodies, lives in all life, speaks through ever 
through every brain.” 


e circumfer 

ence į 
He Works through a | 
eet, breathes through 


Y mouth, and thins ; 


` Vedanta does not exclude any faith. it includes all faith \ 
In the words of Swami Vivekananda", “Another Peculiarit ‘ 
the Advaita system is that from its very start, it is non-destructg ( 


This is another glory, the boldness to preac 
faith of any, even of those who throu 
themselves to lower forms of worship.” 


h “Do not disturb the 
gh ignorance have attached 


ALL SCIENCES ARE PART OF VEDANTA { 


All sciences form part of Vedanta. Each science represents 
a truth, a part of the whole. Vedanta encompasses every branch 
of our knowledge. We Understand the truth by parts and each | t 
science thus studies one aspect of the { reality. f i i 


Nehru Laureate Dr. Jonas Salk views biology as ™, “Not 
aS a science alone but as a basic cultural discipline with unifying | 4 


It is so of all the other Sciences. If each branch of knowledge | 4 
‘S represented symbolically by k1, (eee kn and if each is a class W 
by itself, 


Vedanta. 


X 8s example, Psychology is the science that deals with 1 | 
redity of the Soul. Besides, it deals with the growth 
development of Soul in the human body. lt deals with the ei 
of Senses with that of body, brain and soul and naoi 
conscious, Sub-conscious, . UA-conscious and super-consciot 
experiences of the soul. i 
ERE science of genetics deals with the laws: gove t g i 


f ge0s 
on of human body, to match each soul, according to jts 7 
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describe how the human body acquires its traits such 


ce ig ics s . 

a rie ‘eaits matched with that of the traits of the reincarnating 
{ha 

Ugh soul. 

inks 


Astronomy deals with the formation of this world and other 


worlds along with the stars and galaxies. It narrates the principles 
ths, underlying . various categories ot worlds, their planetary 
of configurations so that souls in groups are born and evolve on 
Wve, heir upward journey to the infinity. These different kinds of 
the worlds are called by different names. Some may describe them 
ied as heavens and hells and worlds of different Gods and Godesses, 
some backward and some advanced. These worlds are all formed 
as per the laws of cosmology, but of varying climatic conditions 
that best suits the type of souls that are likely to evolve on these 
worlds. i 
nts 
ch The science of economics derived as per the laws of Vedanta 
ch tells the mankind how they can live as groups, and nations in this 
world. It describes the methodolegy to be evolved such that every 
one can live in this world without anhilating or wrecking the lives 
ot acters Knowing the traits and behaviour pattern of individuals 
ng their groups it narrates the principles of building the nation to fit 
al Pattern of living. 
the science of politics deri f Vedanta tells 
the mankind h tcs derived trom the laws oi VE a : 
ý Wverning p now they can form different institutions an 
A without 7 @dies that can help them to live a hormonious life 
Te lk eee bisan of exploitation of one group by the other group- 
| o bonda the laws such that groups live happily without the fear 
the orld pear Slavery. Politics derived from the Vedanta shows 
a Giving law Ow a divine world can be built on this planet earth with 
j One State t 9°Verning the mankind leading: them collectively from 
; eir next higher state logically and coherently- 


Aly 
AYS 
: OF LIVING ARE PART OF VEDANTA - 


Àttorgi 

H xd 

is ae to Vedanta all ways of our living represent a reality. 

Th the ata of concentric circles, each circle being pee 
"the inter. tom the centre draw radii in all directionss 


© inter, 
Sect; eile ; 
ection of these radii and the concentric circles give 
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raise to infinite number of points. Each one of us occupeig 
these points and all of us are travelling towards the center. Hot of 
the journey of humanity is not always straight. It is nates Ever, 
one direction. It is sometimes straight, sometimes curved an 
times backwards. 


Ways jn 
d Some. 


Not that every one sees that center. Manya time a group of 
people strive for a goal. If that goal itself is represented by a center 
of smaller number of concentric circles, then in that concentric 
circle each one is occupying a position and all of them are Striving 
to reach the center.-A little far away from this concentric circle w 
can see another set of people striving to reach another goal. If ye 
represent this second goal as another center of a set of another 
concentric circle then this group of people occupy certain position 
in these concentric circles and they are striving to reach the second 
center- 


:Now we can find another group of people trying to reach 
another goal and it appears that all these concentric circles are 
mutually exclusive. However, we can close our eyes and see yet 
another center which is grander than all these centers. The smaller 
concentric circles, simply falls in the domain of that grand center 
and the centers of all these small concentric circles fall within that 
big concentric circle. Some day these smaller grouns of people se 
the other grand center and then travel towards it. Here in this 
example each set of cencentric circles represents a nation- 

Vedanta does not exclude even materialism. Even the nations 
that do not accept God and rebirth are part of thls grand design uy 
is covered by Vedanta. Even the men and women who bela 
materialism, die as materialists and then are reborn as materia 
Their search thus continues till such time that they themselves i 


i mately 
the truth. Nation after nation follow its cherished path and ultimé 
find its way out. 


ALL SECTS ARE PART OF VEDANTA 


and 
Vedanta does Not ex -o only patt 
Clude ai „ Each sect is 0 8 
parcel of Vedanta. Eac any sect. Eac Ta 
of that infinite truth, It ; 
truth. ` 


S an expression of one reality ° 
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Py | we 

handran writes", ‘‘The chief difference among the 


_Ramac > i 
TP lies in the manner in which the world and souls 


Ne of schools i 

ever, velar id to be connected with Brahman. There are certain 
YS i can be in the Upanishads which assert the non-difference of the 
Ome. passages Is from Brahman and there are others which Speak: of 


world and sou 
heir difference 
passages have 


e from Brahman. These apparently contradictory. 
to be reconciled and the mode of reconciliation 


ae adopted by each school represents its basic philosophical position.” 
antric However, the important point to be noted here is each of these 
riving sects does not represent the truth in its totality. They only glorify 
ewe | rtainn modes, certain aspects. certain truths and certain ways of 
If we reaching the highest goal. A leader of a particular sect may conceive 
other agoal and a method of action to reach that goal. It may inspire a 
ition | certain group of people whose mental make up is best fit for it. 
cond 


Having reached that goal the people may then see the final goal or 
aother intermediate goal and from there on, they may continue 
their journey beyond that towards the ultimate goal. ` 


each 

are lt is not correct to say that only one sect is true and the rest 
yet ofthe sects are false. As Swami Vivekanande puts it, “The idea 
aller has been even among our pandits that only one sect of these sects 
nter ĉan be true and the rest must be false, although they have the idea 
that i the Shrutis, the most-wonderful idea that India has yet to give to 
sæ A Ae World—That which exists is one, sages call it by various 


9 Names " 
this ar That has been the theme, and the working out of the whole 
fe problem of the nation is the working out of that theme! 


ea, except a ve 3 very few 
Spiritual ry few learned men, | mean, barring a y 


i Men in India, we. almost forget this...... A 

a . 

eit menting orton “Yet, to harmonise these many planes and 

pe Ne them aS, in the midst of this infinite variety to find unity is 

find © of the Upanishads.” 

tely Ments ay Sects exist in this world basically because the tempera- 
Underst ople are different. Each needs a way that best suits his 
val ‘a capacity. Each needs a method that he can follow. 
ae an a Sa that he can perceive and seek. As our knowledge 

and Such time ee Vision broadens we begin to see the same goal, till 

jeb | ~ ese Sects exist. 


te | LIGI 
E ONS ARE PART OF VEDANTA 


cording to V : 
edanta different religions are not contradictory. 
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They are only supplementary. Each one of the 


; è X religions 
certain concepts in the grandest manner. 


Presen 


Charles Francis Potter writes, “Strange as it 


e 

science as it may seem, science is to blame for the lack aie Seen, i 

in religion. No scientist can afford to laugh at the backward a 
religion that religion is so primitive, is an equal shame 
religion and science, Hitherto the scientist has turned his ame 
me : hie 

ments upon comparitively easy subjects, stones and stars, trees if fin 


birds, living animals and extincti varieties, flowers, 
Strata. These are comparitively easy to study. 
Scientist began a few years ago to turn his instrum 
that he realized he faced a real challenging task.” 


ANd geologica | ea 
It was when the in 
ents upon himse | ha 


He continues further’, “One thing that surely Occuring today in 
is the inter-permeation of Ch ristianity and Buddhism to their mutual spi 
enrichment. Oriental and occidental ideas are now mixing. West he 
met East when Emerson and Mary Eddy began preaching slightly ant 
disguised Vedantic philosophy and East met West when Gandhi lon 
included Thoreau with Rama and Jesus to make his trinity,” pri 


Swami Vivekananda states1?, “My idea therefore is thatal | o 
these religions are different forces in the economy of God, working t 
for the good of mankind. | believe that they are not contradictory, a 
they are supplementary. That universal religion about which philoso | jor 
phers have dreamed is already here." 


e 


He continues further, “Unity in variety is the plan of A n 
universe. If it be true that God is the center of all religions aha is Sh 
each of us moving towards Him along one of these radii, neg p | 
certain that all of us must reach that centre. And at the © | 
where all radii meet, our differences will cease.” N 

Jigion in 

He goes on to state™, “What | want to propagate iS @ “ual he 
that will be equally acceptable to all minds, it must >? “ants be 
philosophic, equally emotional, equally mystic and equally con roach tèk 
to action. And this combination will be the ideal to nearest 5 > 

to a universal religion." : 


and 
i .. Vedas 
ideas that have been taught in an set 
ersalin their approach. The sages 


The religious 
Upanishads are univ 
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CP, 3 
ATH athe truth in a highly impersonal tone; and their approach 
ave t0 


They realise that they need not make any living being 


Iresen cient of their teachings. They go unconcerned with the 
as the ee of even the sages who discovered these laws. The 

Se, eT mmentators and philosophers have followed the same 

gress Cn 

SS of tadi 

) both evan Vivekananda states *, “Even at the present time we 

instru. j many sects, and societies with almost the same ideas, fighting 

8 and A other, because one does not want to set forth those ideas 

ogical ‘ precisely the same way as another.” Therefore religions will 

i have to broaden. Religious ideas will have to become universal, 
vast and infinite; and then alone we shall have the fullest play of 


religion for, the power of religion has only just begun to manitest 
today in the world. It is sometimes said that religions are dying out, the 
jutual spiritual ideas are dying out of the world. Tome it seems that 
West they have just begun to grow. The power of religion, broadened 
ightly and purified, is going to penetrate every part of human life. So 
andhi | lng as religion was in the hands of a chosen few or of a body of 
priests, it was in temples, churches, books, dogmas, ceremonials, 
forms, and rituals,, But when we come to the real spiritual, universal 


al concept, then and then alone, religion will become real and Jae 
rking it will come into our very native. live in our every movement, 
- Penetrate every pore of our society, and be infinitely more a power | 
ep 

o fr good than it has ever been before.” 

the an Vivekananda writes “Temples and churches, ote 
that come are kinder-garden of religion to make the pee 
tis j Y enough to take higher steps.” 

ntre | ‘ 

E ainues, “I accept all religions, that were p na 
jon | in 'P with them all. 1 worship God with every one © e of 
ally J the “et form they worship Him. | shall go to Bates 

| a isti 
sive telre p o Medans. l shall enter the Christian Church an 
where } shall 


j e the : 3 
ach lake re evel, | shall enter the Buddhist temple, ae EA, 
| Msita Buddha and in his law. | shall go into the Ot 
| Tht ae in meditation with the Hindu who is trying to See 
enlightens the heart of every one.” 


adhakr; bere 
aktishnan Stands for a-religion that is rational, scientific, 
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humanistic and that which makes for world unit H 
peace. ; ny ang foster 


Acharya Vinobha Bhave says, “Man Must seek t 
merely his environment, for that is not enough, h © change no 
himself, In the last analysis, the resources k © must chany 
potentiality and character decide his destiny.” Man's spiritu 


Professor Arnold Toynbee writes oo A 

believe that Christianity was a unique ami PRA e po 
| have now come to believe that all the historic Me 
philosophies arẹ partial revelations of the truth in one or et 
its aspects. In particular, | believe that Buddhism and Kina 
pee a lesson to teach Christianity, Islam, and Judai nN 

Ore wondi into which we are now being carried by "the 
a En of distance” unlike the Judaic religions, the Indian 
A an ja exclusive. They allow for the possibility. that 
seine Hag senate approaches to the mystery of existence; 
eaten o me more, likely to be the truth than the rival 
cana AD Christianity and Islam to be unique and final 
eel, inten ndian stand point is the one from which the 
the easiest a es of my book have been written. For each of Us 
his ancestral eee to the mystery of tthe universe is no doubl 
out the other religion; but this does not mean that he ought to rule 
Br thc, approaches that the other religions offer. If one can 

e as well as into one’s own, it is gain, not loss." 


wo] a bees Succinctly expressed by Swami Vivekananíh 

aah al at they are not contradictory, they are supplement 

truth ae fe eet takes up one part of the gre SE 

Baa rics Pends its whole force in enbodving and typifying 
© great truth. It is therefore addition, not exclusion 


is th j 1 ind ô 

aisee ae See after system arises, each one erbo 
2 » an i is | 

March of hu ideals must be added to ideals. And this put 


manity. Man to truth 
from truth and never progresses from error «novel 


trut iti 
from error to a from lesser truth to higher truth, but it 


In 
3 ue Words of the Mother 25, “In the supramental oh 
fe will Be No more religions. All life will be the 9" 
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wering in forms of the divine unity manifesting in the world. 
Il be no more what men now call the Gods. These great 
s themselves will be able to participate in the new 
t for that they must put on what we may call the 
pstance on earth.” 


the flower” 
All these W! 
divine being 
creation, DU 
gupramental su 


So it is not correct to say one religion is true and other religions 
aeall false. As Swami Vivekananda puts it **, “The proof of one 
religion depends on the proof of alltherest. “For instance, if 
Ihave six fingers, and no one else has, you may well say that it is 
abnormal. The.same reasoning may be applied to the argument 
that onlyone religion is true and all others are false. One religion 
only, like one set of six fingers in the world, would be unnatural. We 
see, therefore, that if one religion is true, all others must be true. 
There are differences in non-essentials but in essentials they are all 
one. lf my five fingers are true, they prove that your five fingers 
are true toe,” 


He continues further”, “As soon as a man stands up and says 
te is right, or his church is right, and all others are wrong, he is 
himself all wrong. He does not know that upon the proof of all the 
thers depends the proof of his own.” 


T 
RE WORLD IS A BALANCED GROWTH 


This truth expresses itself in different forms in the world, each 

peace ng a reality. These different modes of thinking give 

Writes nee growth to the entire humanity. Swami Vivekananda 

has aon fate nation has a national purpose of its own. Each nation 
Y things to learn from other nations.” 


orm 


E ; S 
e ae Ration expresses an idea, a part of the whole. Every time 
beco e acting from other nations our concept of the truth 
Point wp e Clear, From the existing point we travel to some other 


Ich j i 
Andile ae Nearer to the truth. We live together, work together 


gether. 


Ih Sr; 
r : 
x 'Aurobindo’s words?, 


venta be my work chamber and my house: 


hee EN of life to plant a seed divine. 
Y Work in human time is done 
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The mind of earth shall be house of fight 
The body of earth a tabernacle of God.” 


In this world from the existing stage we will travel s 
steadily to reach the glorious. heights as Sri Aurobing 
“The psychic transformation and the first stages of the spi: 
transformations are well within our conception, their me 
would be the perfection, wholeness, consummated unity of a kn ion 
ledge and experience which is already part of things ana 
though only by a small number of human beings. But the supra 
mental change in its process carries us into less explored Cie 
it initiates a vision of heights of consciousness which have iias 
been glimpsed and visited, but have yet to be discovered and ) 
mapped in their completeness, the supramental lies for beyond the ) 
possibility of and satisfying mental scheme a map of it or any grasp l 
of mental seeing and description.” 


lowly and 
© Puts ie 


l Sri Aurobindo continues”, “The animal is a living laboratory l 
in which nature has, it is said, worked out man. Man himself may 
well bea thinking and living laboratory in whom and with whose 2 
conscious cooperation she wills to work out the superman the God.” 2 
z 
; Hence Sri Aurobindo asserts®?, “The ascent to the divine life 2 
| is tne human journey, the work of works. the acceptable sacrifice. 
| This alone is man's real business in the world and the justification a 
ai his existence, without which he would be only an insect crawling X 
| among other ephemeral insects on speck of surface mud and vag 
which has managed to form itself amid the appalling immensities g 4 
the physical universe.” 7 
i | u 
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A.B. Bharadwaj : Living Non-violence; Gandhi in. Action, 
1, Arvind Nagar, Ghonda, Delhi-110053, pp 112: Price 
Rs. 60/- or Dollar 10; 1986. 


In his book, “Human Option”, Norman Cousins says : ‘The fact 
of brotherhood exists.. What does: not exist: is recognition that this isso 
Human brotherhood is a biological reality, but is does not yet serveas 
the basis for our day-to-day actions or our working philosophies or out 
behaviour as nations”. It is this fact of universal brotherhood: that 
Bharadwaj seeks to emphasize through this book which has turned out 
to be a saga of his Peregrinations and contacts across the continents 0! 
the world, Bharadwaj became a social activist in the Bharat Sevak 


Samaj in 1961. In 1970, he became the Organizer of the Rajht 
. | 
School of Non-violence and was later ordained as a Life Member of the 


Servants of the People Society in 1974. He has been associated n 

Gandhi Peace F oundation, Serva Sewa Sangh, Manava Dharma Ee 
eng@etcmational Organisations like Saken Tondo This Dh 
organisation gave him the 2 

i personal level. He has th 
in acuon`in India as well 
and proceeds to express 

= fears and hopes, 


4 


nH int 
Opportunity to establish global links v a 
us had an opportunity to observe f 


asin Europe and America from € 
d exu 


Jose quart | 
ration | 


in this volume his sorrows an 


ae Sorry to note thatyin India, Ganditians have fallen 
à tons and loss of faith while hopefully the fame 


¢ 


> fact 
JS SO 
veas 
r our 
that 
J out 
ts of 
evah 
ghat 
ip 
with 
3100 
atten 
atere, 
jans 
ters 


ons; 3 | 
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tin hundreds of bosoms abroad in the Ashrams of the 


igh i 
uns DÍS k at La Cun Du Larzac, La Borie Noble, etc., established. 


þu 


sty of AT 
ea irer and foliower, Lanza del Vesto who was given the name 
py his Das by the Mahatma in 1937. At these communes, AB found 


of Shanti ; 
brave young activ 


visible contrast to 
selfrestraint, as opposed to self-indulgence, marks their way of life. 


he they observe European culture heading towards its doom, ' they 
believe that the only hope for survival shall lie in the simple, natural 
fe as advocated by Gandhiji. AB also visited the Berlin wall 


ists trying to develop and live the alternative way in 
the consumeristic and hedonistic European life-style. 


way of li 
and was moved by what he saw there. As he sat there reciting 


Jshavasyopanishada, he wrote a poem about the wall giving a call to the 
people to break the walls that stand in the way of Common People and 
divide them. He said, ‘“‘Todo, Todo, ye Divaarain, Jodo, Jodo dil-ki 


taarain’’. 


This was the refrain on which he conducted in 1985, a march for 
Non-violent Society through France, Switzerland and Italy. The march 
was organised at the international level by Riccardo Gramegna of 
Borgosesia (Italy) and his wife Margaret Hug to celebrate the Inter- 
national Year of Peace. They have developed youth cooperatives where 
young people experience in community living through hard work, such 
as agriculture based on bee-keeping, dairy-farming, handicrafts. 


Let it not be forgotten that Gandhi adopted the “minus four” to 
ned me with his fellow brethren as he considered it SNE Let 
a ar have more than his share in the national Powe His target 
God in icone service and growth of ving ee He saw 
Ye. The s aridra Narayan. He sought to Ne tears rom e 
Asteya, Abh veral vows of Brahmacharya, Ahimsa, Satya, Aparigra ay 

aya, were directed towards the establishment of a just and 


ĉgalitari b 5 ae 
lonour An Society in which every individual could live with dignity and 


to b bis 3 $ y j 
Materia] an Spirituality and prosperity, at the same timc: While | 
i POssessj oe ; : age 

: Sa curse, “ssions sans spirituality lead to self-destruction, poverty to 


eines and debases the victim. This is what Bo 

as “on eee when he said : “There lies baene us, 

4. stead Progress in happiness, knowledge and wisdo 
» Choose death, because we cannot forget our qu rel 


âs hum i N 
í nan beings to human beings, remembe 
rest,» $ : a js 


Ussel m 


> What, therefore, is needed is the search for the path which may 
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This is the message which AB seeks to transmit throug 


h thi i 
to his fellow workers : 81 this book | 


Think positively, act locally and live globally, 


—GBK Hooja 
(Former Vice-Chancellor 
Kangri Vishwavidyalaya, 
5, Abul Fazal Road 
New Delhi-110 001 


Guruku 
Hardwar; 


M.L. Bhargava : Hundred Years of Allahabad University, 
Ashish Publishing House, New Delhi; 1987; pp 376; 
Rs. 250. 


| 
‘ 
| 
i 
Dr. M.L. Bhargava, who is a reputed historian and an alumnus of 

the Allahabad University, deserves to be commended for the excellent 
effort he has made in chronicling the growth and pangs of this illutrio 4 
seat of higher learning in modern India during the first century of * { 
existence. He unfolds before the reader the story of the progress a 

Tegress of not only the Allhabad University, but also the we | 
scenario of the Indian University system with all its mee 
achievements, failures and frustrations over the last 125 yea “ae i) 
. . 9 : , 

e cally, the University. of Allahabad was the 5th to be established 1 \ 


jad 
KER after the Universities of Calcutta, Madras, Bombay and Pan 4 
(Lahore). 


Originally it started as an affiliating and examining 
the model of t 


he other Universities, but as the concept 0 ersi | 
and teaching University grew following the emergence of the Une 


> A Ka 
of Benaras, Aligarh, Lucknow, Santiniketan and Gurukula gle 


P ‘versity 2 
Allahabad too got transformed into a residential Universi ed th 


Jo 
E E enan under force of circumstances, the 1921 Act a to sc” 
continuance of an External wing of the Uuiversity to Operai 


pe OEN sod ot 
5 prann University for outlying colleges for a pe™° an 


Naturally, this led to the development of strains 


University a a 
fa resident - 2 


rukula 
dwar; 
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gook-FE 
which came to a close with the establishment of the Agra 


Boe z 
wings 927, as it took ever the outlying colleges. 


wo on 
ity mm i 


Univers 
habad University was lucky at this stage to have as 
Mellora scholar of the eminence of Dr. Ganganatha Jha who 
yie eip for well high 9 years, when he was succeeded by Pt. Iqbal 
Ce Gurtu (1932-38) to be followed by Dr Amarnatha Jha (1938-47) 
“itl Dr Tara Ghand (1947-49). This period may well be claimed as 
e heyday of the University. 


The Alla 


th 


In 1937 fell the Golden Jubilee of the University. Delivering an 
extempore Convocation Address on this occasion in Hindi, Pt Madan 
Mohan Malaviya, a distinguished alumnus of the University, referred to 
the Japanese system of ed ucation which was built up on the foundation of 
patriotism. In every Japanese boy was inculcated the aspiration to 
serve the country and sacrifice his life in the cause, he said. According 
to the learned speaker, there was urgent need to increase national 
wealth so as to eradicate the curse of poverty. Referring to the Wardha 
scheme of education, he said that occupational instruction could begin 
after II years He commended to the graduates truth, confidence, 
habits of regular exercise and study, the spirit of patriotism and 


self-sacrifice, 


The Diamond Jubilee of the University was celebrated in 1947. 
lt was presided over by Smt Sarojini Naidu, Chancellor. It we on 
this occasion that Prime Minister Jawaharial Nehru made his now 
ae remarks that a University stood for humanism, for eee 
truth ee progress, for the adventure of ideas and for the in even 
hi he eae for the onward march) of thehumaniracci okai 

gher objectives. charged their duty adequately, 
? sle. But if the temple of 
bjectives, 


then it was well a the universin dis 
earning aes With the nation and the esa nee 
ovthen ç Re gi eae of narrow bigotry an pey Sona 
Westioneg tes the nation prosper or a people grow in ae oa 
“ducational 3 2 a very grcat responsibility rested on the uaiv ea T abies a 
echo ae and those who guided their destinies, E ; a “6 
that 9 cre mite students to have a clear notion of the national objeco voa 
Tom bie ting a strong, free and democratic Iadia. It was to be free 
bizony ee separation, isolation, isolation, untouchab 
i eae’ ation of man. While religion was to be 
Mic aspe Not to be allowed to interfere with the Re 
~~ ~b&cts of a nation’s life. ; 
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Referring to Mahatma Gandhi, he said, “How TE 
i of y 

realize what it has meant to India to have the Presence of mn You 

: haat 

Gandhi during these months ?”? He particularly referred to the v ma 
i . Ce 7 E Ty; 

of the Mahatma following the partition of India when the coy, lees 


Ary y 
$ ; 5 Y Wa 
rent with communal strife and violence. In such circumstance : 


great responsibility rested on the universities and educational inst 


SAA 
tUtions. 


Prepare 
and discipline 


had not tO stray 


É | The trials were not over yet, he said, and the countrymen had to 
Í themselves/to meet their challenge in the spirit of free 
j men and women, stout of heart and purpose. They 
from the right path or forget their ideals and objectives, 


How true and significant, these words, even after 40 years, when 


we find that the trials are not yet over, and we have to strain every 


nerve so as not to swerve from the right path, 


Indeed, as T.N. Chaturvedi, another distinguished alumnus, 


says 
\ in the Foreword, the volume is well-researched and is studded 


with 
facts and figures as well as references and Statistics which are not easily 


available to the common reader or even to others interested ina 
Specialised study 


of the growth of the university system in the county 
The informative appendices that have been thoughtfully added along with 


a meaningful bibliorgaphy enhance the value of this work for students of 
comparative education. 


As for the format of book, the first 3 chapters are devoted to the 
origin and early consolidation of the University as an examining bod} we 
from 1887 to 1993. Its transformation inte a unitary and residential) 
university has been described in Chapter IV. A special chapt oi 
been devoted to its contribution to the F The Coed 
sity had its heyday, a 
affiliating character, 


reedom Struggle. $ 
a period of rapid expansion, resumption © ie 
bouts of anbivalence, its ups and downs during a 
post-Independence period. These have been dealt with in the Pe 
at few chapters. Cha.ter X has been devoted to the nat ae 

Centennial achievements, All in all, a book tobe read bie ey 
who would like to know What a University should or should not i, 


iS Particularly relevant now when we are launching the N EP. 


H 


_GBK Hoof? 


ht 
5, Abulfazal Road, New PA 
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of Influence of Bhagavadgita on Literature Written in 
aha English: Published in honour of Ramesh Mohan; Edited 


py TR. Sharma, Shalabh Prakashan; 7/1055/3, Shastri 
Nagar, Meerut; 1988; pp. 277, Price Rs. 250/- 


Services 


try Was 

a Very 
tutions. 
Nepare 
iplined 
0 Stray 


The Bhagavadgita carried the spiritual message of India to the 
remotest corner of the world. Translated into approximately seventy 
fve world languages; it is second only tothe Bible in its popularity. 
The translation that introduced the Bhagavadgita to the western world 


with a bang was done by Charles Wilkins (1750-1833) in English. 


j 


) Wh 
E a This volume which contains valuable contribution from Indian 
| scholars of various disciplines gives us valuable insight into the reaction 
| of writers in literature written in English. As the title, “Influence of i 
ssas Bhagavadgita on Literature written in English’ itself suggests the book 
d with | under review covers a wide spectrum of themes. Saleem Ahmed on 
easily | Islam and Gita broaches the subject like the meaning of Islam, the 
lina f Gita, human relationship and relationship between God and man. 
untry | B.D. Sharma, Manorma Trikha and Ambika Sharma deal with the 
a with f influence of the Gita on the American Transcendentalists—R. W. 
ants off Emerson, Henry David Thoreau and Walt Whitman. Manorma Trikha’s 
| essay provides an inexhaustible stock of material on Thoreau who 
i according to her immersed himself in the philosophy of the Gita and 
to the shifted from the life of action to the life of speculation and vice versa 
y as both are the medium of accomplishing one goal. 
a ii ne TA on the Victorian writers and poets are er of ee 
is ' TR ea on Arnold's Concept of Duty and the ara oe 
gt WM Sartor Res ma on The Gita and the Theme of Conversion in ; ae 
st aek TA focusing on Carlyle’s view of the wona his reiter = 
nf | ae on the annihilation of ego, his woriferous ates a 
those M reducin me of a great man to lead mankind, his Bice a Pa 
„i nea ve wordly desires to the minimum and his exclusive 
Patio 


X reward, n with the idea of doing the duty unregardful of any return 


the Scholars do not leave the 20th century untouched but focusing l 
Amar ae of the Gita treats the subject at a great length. Sushil : 
q Jitendra eae on W.B. Yeats, Brij Nandan Sahay on L.H 

“mar Sharma on T.S. Eliot, J.P. Savita on È 
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R.S. Pathak, Gupteshwar Prasad again on T.S, Eliot, 
Kumar Tripathy on Aldous Huxley highlight the 20th ce 
reaction to India. The remaining essays included are t 
Kumar Ghose on Sri Aurobindo : A Short Survey. 
Influence of the Gita in the Poetry of Swami Vj 
Ramtirth, Satya Prakash on the Impact of the Git 
Philosophy. 


and Akhilesh 
ntury Writer’ 
hose of Sisir 
Satish Kumar on the 
vekanand and Swami 


aon Sri : 
Aurobindo’, 


Thus the book covers the luminaries in Indian English Liter 


ature, 
the great English romantic poets, the great Victorian 


writers 


and the 
American transcendentalists who attained unscalable spiritual 


heights both in their life and writings due to the immense influence of 
the Gita. Here the scholars have shown that the Gita which dates back 
to Sth century B.G., has exercised great lasting influence on human 
thought, conduct, Philosophy, Literature and Poetry all over the world, 
In fact both its subject matter and style and versification have inspired 


not only Indian writers and poets but also the writers and poets of the 
world, 


and poets, the 20th century writers and poets 


Undoubtedly, the influence of the Gita is not merely philosophic 
or academic but immediate and living, an influence both for thought 
and action, and. its ideas are actually at work as a powerful shaping 


factor in the revival and renewal of a nation and culture. 


The promising introduction of the book given by the editor 100 

. . 4 

Proves that outside India the Gita is universally acknowledged as on 
of the world’s great scriptures, 


$ of 
However, the book is a remarkable contribution to the fa 
sh literature and as such would prove very helpful to the stu 

The learned Editor, and the scholars, devoted to this study, 


thanks and the publisher too for bringing out the book in bea 
print and get up, 


Engli 


Shrawan Kumar pogi 
Lecturer 1” ’ 


-pwavidyae 
Ce 
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Instructions to Article Contributors 


The manuscripts submitted for publication in the Vedic Path should 
ontain some definable contribution to une eles of Vedic, Indological 
3 Scientific knowledge, covering ue disciplines—Vedas, Indian Culture, 
Religion, Ancient History, Philosophy, Bsyettology, Indo-English 
biverature, Medicine, Yoga, Linguistics and Ancient Applied Sciences, 


Please follow the guide-lines of M.L.A, Style Sheet. 


|, Short and quality articles of below twenty pages, one side typed 
(double space) including complete references, are preferred. 


no 


Original and meaningful illustrations are allowed not exceeding two 


printed pages of the journal. 


3, All major headings should be capitalized and left handed. The 
sub-headings should immediately follow the text. 


4. Capitalize the titles of tables of the size adjustable to the journal. 


5, Foot-notes are not permissible. All references within text pos 
be marked with raised numbers and supported by Seo 
references at the end. 

6. The references should be numbered and indicated as pea 
l.. Manargee, EL. Research in Clinical Assessment, Harper and Row, 

York, 1966, p. 164. 
2. Kulkarni, T R., Article : The Indian Point of Vie 
Indian Psy., Vol, I , No. 1, Jan. 1978, p: 37. 

7 x iti al 
eg shall receive only five copies of Oe Ae 
Copies can be supplicd/at e e piee and must be ordered an 
Pa'd for in advance. 

8. Naccepted i i 

Pted articles are returned by ordinary post. 

9 


aaa should be sent to the Editor : Dr. R.L. Varshney, 
Maa. S Head, English Dept., P.O. Gurukula Kangri- 


949 404, 
Weve (WIP), Tipit, 
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Gayatri Manira 


MI yya: ea: | acafageztey wat daen Aag | 
frat at a: sataa N 


O Lord! O Personification of True Existence, Intelligence and Bliss! 
Everlastiag, Holy, All-wise, Immortal. Thou art Unborn, without any 
symbolical distinction and Organization, Omniscient, Sustainer and 
Ruler of the Universe, Creator of all, Eternal, Protector and Preserver 
of the Universe, O All-pervading Spirit! O Ocean of Mercy ! Thou art 
the Life of the Creation, Thou art an All-blissful Being, the vety 
contemplation of Whom wipes off all our pains and sorrows, Thou at 
the Sustainer of the Universe, Father of all, may we contemplate The 
holy adorable nature so that Thou mayest guide our understanding. 
a hou art our God, who alone art to be adored and worshipped. The 
1s none beside Thee, who is equal to Thee or above Thee. Thou a 
art our Father, Ruler and Judge. Thou alone bestoweth Intelligence. 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar Le 
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Editorial 


o 


| Owing to certain circumstances and financial constraints, a 
| few issues of the Vedic Path could not be published. This in- 
convenience is highly regretted. Efforts are on to publish it regularly A 
in the future. 


Ina period of anger, violence, terrorism, unstability, anxiety 
I and restlessness, the value of journals like the Vedic Path has 
increased, It is hoped that the readers will find this volume useful. 
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Gitanjali--an Expression of Tagore’s 
Bhakti 


Dr. Prem Sagar* & Smt. Raka Gupta** 


Rabindranath Tagore belongs to the line of immortal Bhakti 
poets oi India who left behind them a vast literary treasure which 
me is legitimately proud of. Bhakti is Indiam in its origin and 
oa though Sufi saints come very close to it. Europe, however, 
Sstill untouched with Bhakti as none of the European 
pees given any evidence of havinga heart full of Bhakti.. 
m peat is a beautiful amalgam of Indian Bhakti and 
i Sne hae since he had interest in great poets of 
| living ie cn as Shakespeare, Shelley and Keats. Gitanjali is a 
! mony to his new creed. 


ii ae 
“relish, Hindu College, Motiddbad: 


arch 
i Scholar, Dept. of English, G 
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advice from a Bhakta but Tagore was a Bhakta with a diffe 
He believes in the famous saying ‘Service of man is th ' 
of God’’, and God is always a friend of the poor an 
refore the poet says, “He is there where the path-m 
ing stones. He is with them in sun and shower, and his garment 
is covered with dust. He wants to Say that God isa positive 
force, working for the amelioration of humanity at large, and 
those who want to find Him must join Him in His work with all 
sincerity and earnestness. The poet advises, “Put off thy holy 
mantle and even like him come down on the dusty Soil; what harm 
is there if thy clothes become tattered and Stained? Meet Him 
and stand by Him in toil and in sweat of thy brow.2" It js India’s 
gift fo Tagore but it is also endorsed by the Bible, “lt is enough 
for the disciple that he be as his master, and the Servant as his 
lord*” So thereis no harm if man also comes down to the 
dusty soil in imitation of his master. Christ said to his disciples, 
“... go thy way, sell whatsoever thou hast, and give to the poor, 
and thou shalt have treasure in heaven; 
cross, and follow me.4” 

that God is an unfailing 

Said about God, His love 
of what the Saints have s 


ence, 


e- 
break- 


and come, take up the 
This advice of Christ contirms the view 
friend of the poor, What Tagore has 
for the poor. etc. is only an assertion 
aid all over the world. 


_Itis interesting to note that Tagore comes very close to Shelley 


in his conception of God. Shelley, though he was ofron i 
called an atheist, was as eager to tell the people that service ji 
man is service of God as Togore is. He wrote only two mon “j 
before he was expelled from Oxford to his friend, Riy 
here take God (anda God exists) to witness ----:O that hable 
Were the soul of the universe, the spirit of universal ies was 
love.” His famous Pamphlet “The Necessity of Atheism se 
not inspired by any disbelief in God, but by a desire to i 
the irrational Character of .,-: theological nota 
God. He wrote on January 3, 1911 to Hogg, “The word 


eo 
ing oo” 

vague word, has been, and will continue to be, the ature 0 
Numberless e 


| 
: rors until itis erased from the nomai 
ae opiy ti Well, Tagore’s conception of God is also ctiona 
from the traditional 


: ; ea 
View taken by the conservative and N 


persons. For him, too, God is love. 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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Tagore wants to say that onè should purge oneself 
vices as pride if one wants to come closeto God. He 
writes, «Pride can never approach to where thou walkest in the 
jothes of the humble among the poorest and lowliest and lost. 
ii heart can never find its way to where thou keepest company 
with the companionless among the poorest, the lowliest, and the 
lost" As one reads such passages of Tagore; oneis sure to 
be reminded of what Shelley has said in his famous poem 


To A Skylark : 


Again, 


of such 


“Yet if we could scorn 

Hate and pride and fear; 

lf we were things born 

Not to shed a tear, 

| know not how thy joy we ever should come near.” 
: (11,91-95) 


Skylark, by the way, is not merely a bird, it is a symbol, a mani- 
festation of the Spirit of God, which alone can be free from pride | 
and fear. f 


; A great hurdle in the way of realisation of God is the materi- - 

alism of the world. Tagore feels that the gloom of materialism is i 
Sothick that most of us get lost in the darkness. Most ofthe , ie 
| "ple are living a contented life, though they have missed the 


| real j i & 
| "alioy. As Wordsworth bewails, “We: have given our hearts 
away, a sordid 


“Yer busy buil 


boon.’’? Tagore also feels sad as he says, “lam 
into the sk d ding this wall all around; and this wal does up 
a N ay by day I lose sight of my true being in its dark 
desire t herefore. he advises that one should have first the i 
fore See the light of God—he wants to instill in the hearts - 
Says, “Light Gp O09 desire to rise above materialism ashe 
~ 2h where is the light? Kindle it with the burning — 
S k See There is the lamp but never aflicker of a flame, — 
Meg, hy fate, my heart. Ah, death were better by far f 
; rt i 


4 


Li 


ze ‘a Samaj Foundatio ennai eGangotri 
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Tagore writes : “I know not from what distant time thoy ate 
coming nearer to meet me: Thy sun and stars can neve, i 
i 7° But the Bhakta h 

thee hidden from me for aye i ae 

prepare himself for the tryst with God by developing hes. 
virtues in his character which take a man close to God. The a 
has to pass through several stages of preparation to reach the 
final stage when it will have the joy of Seeing. the face of the 
Master. “The traveller has to knock at every alien door to come 
to his own, and one has to wander through all the Cuter Worlds 
to reach the innermost shrine at the endi But Simultaneously 
God also prepare usto be worthy of Him ....... ‘Day by day 
thou art making me worthy of thy full acceptance by refusing me 


ever and anon, saving me from perils of weak, uncertain 
desire.12” 


Now the question arises why people fail to realise God Me 
God answers all of Our prayers. Tagore’s answer is nee 
generally do not Pray sincerely. We rather wish in our hah 
that God should not listen to our prayers. Most of the ee in 
in love with this materialistic life that their prayer for a spiri k 
life is a shame ..... “I am certain priceless wealth is in thee, a 


away 
that thou art my best friend, but | have not the heart to sweep 
the tinsel that fills m 


that most of us do 


re 
not want to be raised at. all ‘‘My-debts a 
large, 


: vet when! 
my failures great, my shame secret and heavy; ye 


; rayer be 
come toask formy good, | quake in fear lest my prayer 
granted.” i 


God is the sou 


the 
A rdas; 4 
= source of strength and light. But like Su 


Hindi poet and 
Whose duty í 
come to His B 
where would 
thou who art 


: > i 
to captivate my heart; And for this thy love loses hee 
love of thy lover, and there art thou seen in He js su? 
union of the twọ.”15 Again, like a Sufi saint, ihanan 
that he will meet’ his bridegroom in the end. ‘The t P 


; over 
Sufi saints he thinks that Godis Hee 
is to come to the beloved. Willy-nilly miners 
hakta. Tagore writes, ‘ʻO thou lord, he ‘for. this 
be thy love if L were not 2....... And 


in beauty: 
í na 
the king of kings has decked thyself. i in the 


y room." He fruther says in the same song. 


have 
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nd the garland is ready forthe bridegroom. After 


e bride shall leave her home and meether lord 
9516 


ver peen woven a 


e i dding th , 
; mr the olitude of night. 


to | alone in i 
se f A 
4 prayers, and very touching prayers, have been written by. 
ia | veral poets; but they do not become Bhakta poets. A Bhakta 
ne | poet prays, loves, and quarrels with God because he feels. that 
is | hehasa right of alover or beloved, which he is free to assert 
ly | any time. He feels the presence of God all the time inone 
y | way orthe other and that makes him almost a mystic. Tagore, 


18 foo, tends to become a mystic in poems when he feels the 
| presence of God and speaks about it. He writes ‘‘The repose 
of the sun-embroidered green gloom slowly spread over my 
heart. | forgot for what | had travelled, and | surrendered my 
mind without struggle to the maze of shadows and songs. 


n | Atlast, when | woke from my slumber and opened my eyes, | 
e | sawthee standing by me, flooding my sleep with thy smile. 
S. | Howlhad feared that the path was long and wearisome, and 
| ‘hestruggle to reach thee was hard.” Thus, like a Bhakta 


poet, Tagore has had his tryst and joys therefore it will be right to 


Benim his due place among the illustrious Bhakta poets of 
naia. 
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L. Sant Ram, B. A. : Crusader 
Against the Caste System 


--B. K. Hooja* 


Inthe good old days the name of L. Sant Ram, B. A., had 
become synonymous with the Jaat Paat Torak Mandal. The 
association persists in the minds of those who had the privilege 
of knowing him then. But not many of them knew that he was 
still happily with us, until the Sahitya Parishad decided to 
felicitate him on his 100th Birthday on 14th February, 1986 
“Rabindra Bhavan. It was a rare honour and a unique opportu- 
Mahea numerous admirers of L. Sant Ram got together e 
cy utes to this tireless soldier of the Pen, who had eae 
ce Used this weapon for the amelioration of the lot of the down 

en and the out-castes for over half a'century- 


at 
aY 
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j where he passed his B. A. in 1909. This was a rare 
j in those days; so young graduates felt proud to 
| Ram did the same, and the appellation stuck to 
of his name. Early in his youth, he fell under the 
Swami Dayananda and his distinguished disciple Swani of 
dhananda. This aroused in him a missionary zeal to hrad 
social evils which were the root cause of India's dejane A 
and subjugation, Following in the footsteps of is aTa 
identified caste system as Enemy No : |. Castes tended to di a 
the society as nothing else. They’ taised insurmountable bar 
and caused hurt to human dignity and self-respect UN 
inevitably, led to alienation and weakened the fabric of social 
solidarity. He realized that the caste system and Indian. nation- 
hood could not go together. Castes bred inequality, a sense of 
high and low, militated against socialisation, nurtured untouch- 
ability and cast humiliation and degradation upon a vast sector 
of humanity onthe basis of chance of birth. Those born amon- 
gst the so-called untouchables were doomed to suffer a life-long 
Black Hole existence. No doubt, in the long course of Indian 
history, reformers rose from time to time to. purge the society 
of fhis monstrous evil—The Buddha, Guru Nanak, Sant’ Kabir, 
Swami Dayananda, and Mahatma Gandhi to name a few illustrious 
revolutionary Saints, but the evil still continues to persist. This 
realization determined the life mission of the young graduate, 
who as the brave soldier of Dayananda, decided to join’ the 
Crusade against tne evil of untouchability, and in due ‘cours? 
came to occupy the role of an acknowledged leader, along! with 
Bhai Parmananda. The. Jaat Paat. Torak Mandal was officially 
established in 1922 at Lahora, with L. Sant Ram as the Secreta 
and Bhai Parmananda.as the President. As mentioned above his’ 
ana was the pen, and he used it with all the vehement 
BS 2 area n vane. rons we 
short stories, ¢ caste system. He wrote and published vw! 
eS, essays, booklets and articles galore, with 9 
to arousing public i Pel aw OR | awarene® 
in support of his s a, se? and generating Sogi ombized 
operate in his sat esaesee te ia Men fsan, be journt’ 
SCE ur: Spread of education, enhon increased 
mD a S ANd motorways aA i And 
course, th Persalof, population and World Wa adhanant® 
rine most powerful. factor-was- the Shra 


distincti 

9 lon 
display it, Sant 
himas a part 
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the assasination of Shraddhananda, Gandhi 
ume his mantle when he entered upon a fast-unto 
bat the mischievous Mcdonald Award. A dent was, 
n the orthodox fortifications, but the cries 


death to comaa 
no doubt, made | 


an ‘Hindu Paani and Muslim Paani remained a familiar feature 
ibat i the social milieu and the railway-station Scenario, until India 
tion found herself broken into two hostile wings: Says Sant Ram, 
he wNeither the British nor Jinnah was responsible for the creation 
vide of Pakistan. It was the caste system of the Hindus,” And further 
ers, yore people were converted to Islam as a result of the 
hich superciliousness and the haughtiness of the so-called twice-born 
cial | thanoutof fear of the sword or attraction of monetary reward. 
ion- | Those who strut about as belonging to a higher caste cannot 
of imagine how it hurts the other sections whom they hold in 
ich- contempt as belonging to lower caste. This is the main cause 
ctor of bitterness prevailing in the society. Caste system isa 
on- national malady and it isthe first duty of the Government to 
ng eradicate it." 
jan 
ety. 
al Following the lead of Mahatma Gandhi and Dr. Ambedkar, 
is efounding fathers of the Indian Repulic sought to adopt 
his? constitutional and legislative measures to outlaw this evil, but 
le, k t happened, the electoral system has, in the last 40 years 
aa ae to aggravate the malady. The body politic of the country 
i ree anti in caste — constituencies today, Fe i fe 
lly as well D considerations prevail for the allotment o oe 
ry Stand ainda inthe cabinet. Politicians and their pea 
is! eto maA in caste lobbies. As it is, it has not been ae 
ce is simultaneo, e the curse of caste by legislative action Bae ae 
st edia chou ae needed is a mass movement. For this, the ae 
cls did with iS come forth in a massive way. What young Sant h : 
wí Ccess, if a resources may now be done with far greater 
Mobiliseq, e powerful resources of modern technology are 


F San Il that is required is the grit and determination 
taleg y oM- When the delegation of the Hindu Akademy — 
him at his house for a message, he repeated hi 3 
Paat tero." oe 


s academicians and literary. savants like | 
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Prof. Veda Vyasa, Vishnu Prabhakar, Suman, Viner 
Lakshami Narain Lal recalled the services of this ra ang 


s l i centenar 
crusader inthe field of social reform, value-laden pe 
History and culture, national integration and human Cation, 


aforesaid meeting at the Rabindra Bhavan. Howey tae 
» as it 


often happens, that was the end of the show. The admir 

of L. Sant Ram and advance guards of Indian nationalism s 
global harmony should have seized this Opportunity to be the 
beginning of the next Act ìn this very critical d:ama. Even now 
itis not too late. Fist thing which may be done is to reprint 
the relevant but unobtainable inspirational publications of |. 
Sant Ram. This could be undertaken by the Sahitya Akademy. 
Arya Samaj and other nation-buildiing organisations like the 
Gurukula Kangri could step forth in this mission. It is rele 
vant to note that L. Sant Ram has authored over one hundred 
books aimed at man-making, development of ethical values, 
happy married life, social integration, adventure, History, health 
art of living, etc. The Door Darshan and the A. I R. could 
also scan his works for profitable adaptation, for his mission 
yet remains unfulfilled and it will be a real tribute to him, if 
we pledge to advance it in a systematic manner. The Postal 
Department should come out witha stamp. in his honour. 


Another programme of action which could be taken up! 
to create a Jaat Paat Torak Fundon the analogy of the ee 
Fund, for was the aim of Jaat Paat Torak Sant Ram not theism 
viz., Demolition of Apartheid ? The admirers of Lay i 
advocates of anti-apartheid and anti-caste should Pe ee 
upon to contribute liberally to this Fund, which may Ps Fs 
to subsidise talent in the tield of performing and creative rsa 
to carry the message of national solidarity and ee 
citizenship far and wide. 


A Commemoration Volume should also 
onthe Life and Works of L. Sant Ram to inspire f° eam 
generation. In recognition of the services of Lal in i 
Shri Sanghar Vidya Sabha Jaipur conferred ee Bee 
honour of Govardhan Sanman in 1986, but he doses 
mental recognition too. ; ; 
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yeh deewaren, Joro dil ki taaren," was the 


ATH “Toro ae of the Gandhi-In-Action group, which went on 

| pact ch to Europe in 1986. This slogan must assume a 
a | cla shape, and the happy memory of this centenarian 
tion | ould afford exactly such an opportunity to us. Let us 
ie | oF aie the next decade as thie gaat paat Torak decade and 
asit | A aloft the banner of global citizenship in the true Indian 


SUDHAIVA KUTAMBAKAM. It will add lustre to 


Indian statesmanship. 


| 
| 

tes | piit of VA 
| 


Ww 
mist, and f 
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Ancient Atomic Theory 


Tanmay Bhattacharya? 


In ancient time, there were two well developed civilisations 
—the Indian and the Greek. Science and atomic theories were well 
developed in that age. In addition to this, the philosophical back 
ground was also rich in both the countries. These background 
contributed a lot in the atomic theory. 


For example, Indian philosophical system ‘“SAMKHYA” hold 
that consciousness inertness and energy were three forms of 
interrelated existence. In this process of evolution, matter could 
be neither created nor destroyed and the sum total of all the 
three—man, energy, and consciousness remained the same. Malle 
IS recognisable through five qualities—smell, touch, taste, colour 
and sound coresponding to the five sense. We have five forms ° 
matter i. e. earth, water, fire, air and empty space. 


Like India, Thales too formulated the i 6 
Originally come from water and then earth, air and livin i: 
re Separated. Apart from the earth and air the philosop 
ire to the elements which formed the other 
he element, as in the case of “SAMKHYA” had tof 

ible functions. Thus, the distinct contribu 
Ag and the Greek School of thought set uP ê pic 
had come into exitence and how thin 


gubtance 
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Al 
different way to understand the nature of matter was 
tipulate the existence of atoms. Atoms were thought of as the 
P al building blocks of observed substances and a parti- 
kr combination of atoms imparted properties and qualities ot 


substance. 


A very 


In this regard Indian «VAISESIKA SYSTEM” considered the 
smallest particle as with dimension less mathematical points. These 
points possessed potential quality of the four elements-earth, water, 
fire and air. Similarly, the present atomic theory, the six atoms of 
same category joined together, to forma complex atom which is 
analoyous to a chemical element. 


No doubt, there were similarities between the Greek andthe 
Indan atomists but the Greek atomists were free from the distortions 
such as ideas of soul, “ADRISTA” or “KARMA” propounded by 
Indian atomists. Democritus (about 42) B.C.) imagined the uni- 
Verse made out of small innumerable indivisible particles moving 
inthe void of empty space. 


Infact, the atoms are unatterable They are supposed to be 
of various geometrical forms to explain their capacity for combining 
the form of all the different things in the world. Their movement is 
fected for all visible change This atomic theory avoids appeal 

Pre-ordained harmonies; it does not say that the universe is static, 
where things work according to a pre-determined design. 


oe Thus, we come to a conclusion that though there are 
A ints of difference between the philosophies of two 
ifferent coun 
etween the p 


ast and present in relation to atomic theory. 


tries yet they establish a harmonious relationship 


a “i ————— — 
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i Budhism in Central Asia 


it 
ji iaia --Dr. J. S. Sengar‘ 
t 


When the glory of Budhism spread over in Central Asia, the 
Í Budhist missionaries open d a fascinating chapter in the cultural 
history of the world. These missionaries undertook the perilous 
Janey through different Central Asian and peninsular routes, 
and itisto them that Central Asian culture is deeply indebted: 
It is hard luck that Indian records have nothing to say 
gaout Indian monks but we have traced from the Chines? 
chronicles that our Indian monks did their selfless work to spread 
our culture nearly three quarters of the Asiatic continent. Indian 
monks wandered far and wide regardless of all hardships and 
privations, Central Asia was in their orbit, though we have onl 
; a few names on record of early missionaries in this part of pad 
_ of whom we have the following few details in the Chinese Tripak | 
h contains a Collected series.1 2a 
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ooks into Chinese, i. e. Abhidharma-Vibhasa-Sastra, Arya- 
: Bodhisattva-Samgiti-Sastra etc. 


During this period relations between Kucha and Kashmir 
were very close and many Budhist scholars went to Kashmir from 
| Kucha to learn the tenets of Budhism as the Taxhsila was the 

centre of Budhist learning. After having completed his studies 
tthe age of 27, he became a full-fledged monk He reached to | 
| Mcna (Su-leh) and the king of Kashgar invited him to live in 
| his palace. After some time he left Kashgar and reached Kucha. 
m where he wrote a letter to Kumarjiva expressing his desire 


Fro 
to join him at Chang-ngan. He got this opportunity after a year 


| 
r | and worked there with Kumarjiva- He translated the following 

| books into China :— 

| 
e | 1. Dirghagama 
al | 2 Akassagraha-Bodhisattva-Sutra | 
ys | 3 Acara-Samhita | 
s | 4. Mula-Sarvastivada Vinaya etc. i 
d. 4 i 
1 & He returned to Kashmir after the death of Kumarjiva. In his 
e i honesty, Chinese biographers wrote -“He was a man of strong 
d | character and refused on all occasions the presents offered by 
a Fmperor on the ground that Budhist monks had no right to 
y i cept such presents."2 


VIM LAKSA 


ad Budhism 


Travellin i 
d thr , he spre n 
ough Central Asia h Kumarjiva. 


an ; 
1 trom there he reached China and worked wit 


DHARMAMITRA 


Š A narmamitra was yet another monk from Kashmi 
3 Un--Huang (China) in 424A. D. after hav 
and different places in Central Asia for seve 
For nla JETVAN VIHAR (monastery): Ha 


i i 
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DHARMAKSEMA 

Dearmaksema was One of such wandering monks who wort 
Central Asia trom Central India (Madhya Desa), He translate 
about 25 sacred books into China. e 
DHARAMGUPTA 

He was born inthe Lata country and went to Kanauj at the 


age of 23 years and studied with some learned teachers, He 
also stayed inthe royal monastery named Deva-Vj 
Punjab for some time and from there he proceeded t 
nistan, Kashgar, Kucha. He spent two years in Kashgar and also 
two years in Kucha. From there he went to Karashahar, Turfan 
and Hami which were then the flourishing centres of Budhism.? 
The monks of these places were very eager to profit by the 
vast learning of this great Indian monk. Thus, after staying for 
a year or two at these places Dharamgupta finally reached Chang: 
an in 590 A.D. The work also contains information about the 
system of Government, social and economic conditions, food and 
drink, dress, education, manners and customs. Sucha book from 
an Indian author would have been “a unique literary production 
and of great historical value” but unfortunately it is lost. 


hara in the 


DHARAMCANDRA 


Dharamcandra was another great Budhist monk of easi 
India who is said to have spent a few days at Nalanda. He ie 
to Kucha and from there to China. After some days he left fo 
India but he fell ill and died in Khotan. 


ATIGUPTA 


i , who 
Atigupta was a Budhist scholar from Central India 


reached China through Central Asia. He translated some 
into China, 


AJITASENA 


Chi 
He had gone to Kucha which then formed the seat of 


hrough Afagha- 


nese 


wv) er) SoS Gs Se Fly ¥- 
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administration in Central Asia and translated there three works 
tto in China. 
ited 


KUMARJIVA 


Among the Indian scholars who shone on the cultural 
firmament of Central Asia, the name of Kumarjiva stands as the 
the | foremost. He was born in Kucha in 343 A.D. His grandfather 


He came from India to Kucha where he settled down, His forefathers 
he were hereditary ministers, but his father Kumarayan gave up 
fe this rank and went to Karashar in Central Asia where he became 
E the highest religious teacher of the king. Later On he married 
e the king's younger sister Jiva and bornea child named Kumar- 
k jiva. In his early age, he Kumarjiva) studied Budhist literature 
As and puleceehy under Bandhudatta, a famous Budhist teacher. 
a Later on he Misiteds so many religious places in Central Asia 
a a his mother Jiva, and returned to Kucha in 352 A. D.t 
a ae by this time had became so renowned for his erudite 
a Fk and scholarship that Chinese emperor of the Tsin 
À tae sent an envoy to the Kuchean king to bring the great 
ares ae i China but Kuchean king denied to sent Kumarjiva. 
Paik, aut his Commander in Chief to invade Karashar. The 
mR Fl ae was killed and Kumarjiva was taken as a prisoner 
pect to China’. 
n 3 
i a Aaa aoui 98 books in the Chinese language 
J are Series > e original books. His important wcrks 
is works ae i Prajanaparamita texts, Dasasahasrika etc. 
svaghosa HS le and achievements of Nagarjuna eel 
Works also ha regarded as monumental. Kumarjiva’s 
Sastra, A clude the translation of Harivarman’s Satyasidhi 
0 ete, garjuna's Dasabhumi, Mahayana-Brahamjala-Sutra 


thism in in fact, “ushered in a new epoch in the history 
Marjiva x ihe and Central Asia. A detailed artic 
6, Nov. > already been published in Aryan Heritage 
3 84, page 20 & 22. E 
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BODHIRUCHI : 

His original name was ‘Dharmaruci’. He was a 
from South India and was a Brhamana of Kasyap 
travelled in Central Asia and spread Budhist religio 
on he reached China in 508 A. D. where he was 15 
of the Budhist community comprising seven 
who knew Sanskrit. 

PRABHAKARA : 

He came from a noble Ksatriya family of Central India 
was educated in the University of Nalanda, where he a 
a ‘teacher of great repute. Accompanied by a number of ia 
disciples he later went to Central Asia to propagate the message 
of Budha. He also translated three Sanskrit texts into Chinese in 
632 A. D. 


SUBAKARASIMHA : 


He was Budhist monk of the Sakya dynasty and went to Central 
Asia in the beginning of the 8th C. where he is said to have tran- 
slated five works. 


UPAASUNYA : 


j; he was a prince who turned himself into the Budhist monk of 
Ujjayini, He went to north China and from there went to Khotan on 
an imperial mission in 548 A. D. He translated six works. 
JINAGUPTA : 


de Was a monk from Gandhara Ksatriya family and 
was born in Purushour. in 522 A.D. He spread Budhism In 
opisa; Badashkan, Wakan, Tashkurgan, Khotan etc. 
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~ | Comte & Tagore : A Study in 
"4 Influence 
--Dr. Shrawan K, Sharma* & Pramdesh Bhattacharya** 
ntral 
ran: ‘ 
Comte, the French Positivist philosopher, devoted himself 
untliggingly to the promotion and systematization of his ideas 
kof ae their application in the cause of human betterment. He 
1 on me that the evolution of human thought and knowledge passes 
ough three stages; the theological, the metaphysical and the 
Scientific. In this plan for human development Comte proved 
Mo oui thesis that theological concepts survive longest in 
al! SPN He gave a spiritual frame of reference with respect 
3 a Social reconstruction. It had been a cardinal tenet 
ce that any desirable and permanent social improve- 
e ai Be Preceded by an appropriate moral transform as 
n Subordin, _ Society can only be regenerated by the greater ; 
5 ation of politics to morals, by the moralization of morals, 
Pe aati of capital, by the renovation of the family, 
Only ieee Conception of marriage and so on. These ends) oe 
00, T Ogee by heartier development of sympathetic instincts. ; 
18: of hum athetic instincts can only be developed by the religion 


ani 
Was hig ty. Thus the pivot of the whole sphere, he sugg 


ligion or faith, i. e., ‘religion of humanity. He explai 
D Umanity’ as the love and devotion to the h 
- Sebit, 5 - 
ag, J English, G. K. University, Hardwar. 


Uruk es 
Tukula Kangri Vidyalaya, Hardwar. 
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especially to low and down-trodden people in whom he | 
/ reflection of the Great Being. In fact, ‘Comte himsel Saw the | 
supreme social planner of the new so Was the 


cial order system 


worship of the Great Being.”? ON the 


In the present context Comte not Only influence 
thinkers and writers but also the Indian men of letters, His 
followers in India were more than those were in any other Euro. 
pean country. Rabindranath Tagore was one of the Indian 
figures whom Comte influenced. He too Sang the glory of man, 
1 His approach was based upon a deep devotion to human interest 

irrespective of caste or creed and covered every aspect of 
i human life. In his ‘Religion of Man’ he says that ‘only telicionot 
man is service to humanity.’? In his poetry also man is accepted 
i asthe manifestation of God. B. C. Chakravorty holds himas 
‘the greatest exponent of the divinity in man.’ He mingles his 
voice with the farmer, the worker and the common manand 


Prefers a seat with the ordinary man to spiritual salvation. He 
Says that 


d the European 


, | have loved the world 
i And have wrapped it within my heart 

in numberless folds. 
The light and shadow of night and morn ` 
Have flooded my consciousness. 
Till my life and my world become one 
| have loved the light of the world, 
Therefore | love this life.® 

A Flight of Swans 


; of f 
_ Rhys finds Tagore as a poet who stands for ‘the YOM ee | = 
God in man.’* He finds him with the low and downtrodden Si 
[ons of humanity like the village potter, the school-mas sf 
woman and the untouchable old tanner of at 
no have been cruelly deprived of the ordinary (7 
have been shown up py the poet with a 
gnity around them. 
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ary | comte j 
| time but did not feel ‘the cleansing touch’ in his heart. 
Wthe | a [ond left the water and walked along the lane which took 
the f Al pes a evil-sme!ling village of the tanners where lean dogs 
+ the | him to nching bones atthe way side and kites swooped down 
were ei morsels of flesh. When Bhajan, the old tanner ! 
j upon ca uru come to the unclean neighbourhood. he shrank Hy 
Pean | o and bowed with himself down to the dust from a i ; 
aS | rece But Ramananda drew him to his heart and said : [F] 
=Uro. f IS : | 
an | While on my way to my bath I shunned your village i 
ia i and thus my heart missed the blessings ofthe Ganges l 
t of | whose mother’s love is for all. HI 
a f Her own touch comes down at last upon meat the touch of [i 
i | your body with mine and | am purified. mi 
s Icried this morning to the Sun, The Divine Person who is D 
i thee is also within me but why dol notmeet thee in 
: | my mind. 
| i 
| Ihave met him at this mement when his light descends | 
| upon your forehead as well as on mine at ee | 
| is no need for me today to go to the temple. | 
i -Orchestra | 
| aged 
| Inanother poem the poet describes a santal pan Fae 
| mher manual work with a magnificent human touch fe =| 
| Ncluding passage : 
| Isiton my terrace watching the woman toiling 
o | at her task hour after hour, My heart is touched 


ce Shame when | feel that the. woman's service 
aa edly ordained for her loved ones, it’s dignity 
oiled by the market price, should have been 


robbed b 7 J i n re 
y me ces of coppe Reta 
with the help of a few pie Sesivadione 


- Int ` iip ki E, i 
divinit Ne poems quoted above we find an abiding fall 


Y of the Common man. Prof. V. LesnysayS* PN 


Ta 
. Or 9 H 
Sore, who is unshakable in his 


Se t, ae iS & aisha | i: 
* the world-wide opinion tha 
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sinful and must be saved by God's grace, and 
to emphasize that there is a divinity in man and 
that this is man’s glory.’ 


Tagore in his poetry retains his faith in the divinit 
His poetic inspiration draws its sustenance from the love of hy 
anity which is not opposed to the love of God. He emphasizing a 
ideals of life asks to live a simple life to welcome the neighbours 
the friends, the relations, the guest, the poor and the needy, i 


y of man, 


Here one thing is important that; Tagore pays his attention to the 
low and down-trodden people not out of mercy but out of devotion, 
He sees God in them. He condemns:those who love humanity out 
of mercy. ‘How audacious it is to think of showing mercy on the 
‘diva’, who is none other than Siva. One has to regard the creature 
as God Himself, and proceed to serve it with a devout heart, ins- 
tead of taking up the pose of doling out mercy.!® He preaches 
the lesson of self-sacrifice in every walk of life and 
performance of worldly duties in the presence of God. He advi- 
ses the poor also not to be ashamed of poverty, but to have 
full faith in the dignity of a simple life. He asks to ‘Build God's 
throne daily upon the ample barrenness of .....poverty.’ ‘If man 
aspires after the love of God, God also aspires after the love of 


mart, he says. He confirms it in the poem LVI of Gitanjali 
atl- 


Thus itis that thy joy in me is so full. 

Thus, it is that thou hast come down to me. 

O, thou lord of all heavens, where would be thy (OP 
if | were not ? 


mee hast taken me as thy partner of all this wealth. 
n my heart is the endless play of thy delight, 


In my life thy will is ever taking shape.!? . yl 
Gitanjali, l 


. E iteel 
He Maintains that the infinite is always manifesting I 


there where tiller is tilling the hard 
ground and where the pathmaker is breaking 
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nes He is with them in sun and shower, and his 


ag vered with dust.%* 


garment is CO 
Gitanjali, X1 


i In this, Tagore gives u aclarian call to give Up our singing 

the | and chanting, our meditation; flowers and incense. He says 

if | that the path of God realization lies through the performance 
i of the ordinary duties in life. We must come down from high 

secluded place and meet God in the company of the tiller and 

he the pathmaker. He unfolds that God 

On, 

i walkest in the clothes of the humble, among the 

he poorest, and the lowliest and lost......where thou 

Ire keepest company with the companionless among the 

1S- poorest; the lowliest and the lost.” 

es Gitanjali, X 


Therefore, he prays to God to give him the strength to raise 
his mind high above the daily trifles, to surrender with love, his 
strength to His will 


Give me the strength to bear my joys and sorrows; 
Give me the strength to make my love fruitful in service; 
Give me the strength never to disown the poor;* 


Gitanjali, XXXVI 


the Bees aim of Tagore's prayer lies in dedicating the life to 

realization of Humanity which according to him, can lead to God's 

hompson This is the main characteristic of his poetry. Edward 

Sottows a also holds that ‘His poems have led him to God; his 

le sim eo failures have shown him God...his anxiety to mix with 
ple life... iS also here.1¢ 


lf He, attachin 


€ exnjn: 9 importance to the down-trodden depressed and 
Xploited $ 


» Says that ad 


Berths. 

o ADON PSIE. 

You pen you have insulted and those w 
°PPressed will certainly not par 
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you. Those whose plight have ignored, whose 
personality you have thwarted, whose human 
dignity you have usurped and whose honour 

you have denied will soon come in power 
because in the righteous judgement of the divinity 
controlling this universe, this unfortunate lot wil| 
also one day come to power.” 


He singing the glory of man, further says in ‘Religion of Mar 
that ‘it is for the dignity of.........being that we aspire through 
the expansion of our consciousness in a great reality of Manto 
which we belong. We realize it through admiration and love . 
wherein we live the life of all men.2® Therefore, man must triu- 
mph in his search for eternal truth. And what is that truth? 
That pure human love and service to humanity. So man must 
know another man; man must love another man; man must 
render service to the man andthe humanity for the realization 
ofthe great Being. Thus like Comte ‘Man isthe measure"? 
which flows throughout Tagore’s poetry. 
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Tamas or Darkness-—A Positie | * 

Ositive | < 

Non-Being @ 

g m 
| 
— Dr. Padma Srinivasan‘ | 
| 

|’ 

It is a wel'-known fact that the vedantists like Sri Sankara, | 4 

Ramanuja and Madhva base their arguments on the three tents 

Or prasthanathrazas to formulate their doctrines. While the advaitins 

nave interpreted the three texts from the monistic standpoint | d 

the visistadvaitins have done so from an organic standpoint andthe j d 

Dvaitins, from “a pluralistic, theistic and reader viewpoint.” To r s 
a systematic exposition of their doctrines, they depend on the i ' | it 
darsanas like the Sankhya and the Nyaya-vaisesika, Sri Sankara an x | $ 
Ramanuja concentrating on the Sankhya and Sri Madhvachan | oe 
both. The Nyaya-varsesika metaphysics advocates pluralistic ate | s 
and admits many independent realities which are broadly ie sik ij 
two classes : Being and Non-being or Bhava and Abhava: as o e 
i i ositive ‘realities’ (categories) or bhavas are : (1) Drave4 Pa W o 
A n 7 
tance, (2) guna or quality, (3) karma or action, (4) samanyaoí mie o 


= (5) ytsesa Or particular, and (6) samavaya or inherence 
eee igs are objects of our knowledge and the last thre? 
= Our thought. Abhava or Non-being, also related to our 
S for all negative facts or all kinds of non-existe eee 
Í Professor Hiriyanna, “if all knowledge points E 


related? l 
ough 
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AMA 


de it, so also should the knowledge of negation do 
and imply its existence anata such knowledge.” That is, 
“psence of an object is no same as the knowledge of its 
absence: Non-being cannot bə equated with absolute nothing 
which means negation of everything. Such a negation lies out- 
i side human thought and so, according to the Nyaya-Vaisesika, 
| sa pseudoconcept. Thus, abiava itself has a positive, ontological 
existence, Four varieties of negation are also enumerated. They 
are (1) pragabhava or prior negation (2) pradhvamsabhaya or posterior 
negation (3) atyantabhava or absolute or total negation, and (4) 
anyonyabhava or mutual negation. The WVyaya-Vaisesika expounds 
the asat-karya-vada or ‘the doctrine of non-existent effect’, because 
“itmaintains that the effect once non-existent, comes into being 
afterwards." In other words, the effect does not inhere in the 
material cause, but becomes existent at some time or other. 


thing outsi 


Tamas or Darkness, as commonly understood, is one of the Z 
three eunas or constituents of Prakrti, the other two being Sativa o 
and Rajas. It also denotes the Original Darkness and is identified al 
with “Maya, Avidya and even Prakrti itself." The Sankhya treats 
Prakrti as the inconscient matter which develops on account of the 
influence of the multitude of individual subjects. The first product of 
development is mahar, the great one, or buddhi, the intellect. Itis the Hi 
development of cosmic intelligence or Hiranya-garbha. On the subjective H 
side, buddhi is the first element of the linga or the subtle body. 
Itis the essence of the individual spirit. Buddm serves as the 
T for the development of the principle of individuation, 
ae from which are derived, on the one hand, mind, the 
ive, Organs of cognition and conation, and on the other, the 
dina eis or subtle elements and the five bhutas or gross 
Outer e Sattva is buddhi, the innermost ofthe three circles, ee 
cit ae rajas and tamas from which emanate aham a 
buddhi as. Dr. S. Radhakrishnan explains: “The sativi or t e 
s iS the bija, the seed of the tiving individual, since 
in contains the h rE 5 
a sense-or 2 seeds of karma which develop at eact - eh 
AS the eee The sattva or linga is called the e JH 
Ae Sutratm + js the sutratman of the individual so iS : 
A an, the thread controller of the world.’ Hi 


Ond- í 
~ ‘4On-b : Soul, however, is the first product o, 


ei j : 3 
‘ Ng Orthe undiscriminated avyakta, “W 


z 
"y 
e RN 
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to the primitive material or waters of the Bra 


3 hm 
prakti of the Samkhya."” The Kathopanisad decires ki Or the 
param’ avyaktam—Beyond the great selfis the Unna mahat) 
(:} 


st. Th 
amanuia 
Madhya. 


Sankara, the term avyakta means maya and avidya and to R 
It denotes Brahman in its causal phase or parinama, Sri 
‘charya in his Sutra Bhasya observes that ‘the word avyakta wh; 
primarily denotes the Supreme Lord alone also denotes 1A Hi 
(matter), for itis dependent on Him and like unto a bod i 
the Lord.”® Though the three acharyas have obviously ite 
the term in accordance their doctrine, the upanisad sutra pomts to 
the fact that the primordial matter or żamas possesses unlimited 
sakti or power to become; for flux is the pervading feature of 
the world To quote Dr. Radhakrishnan : “Changing things imply 
non-existence at the beginning and non-existence at the end. They 
are not constantly present. Mortalitv is imprinted on all beings 
who are subject to birth, decay, dissolution and death, This 
very planet will decline and dissolve. While change is the mark 
ofthe relative world, this changing world reaches its fulfilment 
in the Absolute, What is incompl+te in the relative worldof 
becoming is completed in the absolute world of benig. = The 
definition that prakrti is a non-being is not strictly correct. lt 
indicates its distance from being. “It is the 
uitimate Possibility on the side of descent from the 
Divine, almost non-being, but not utter non-being.'" That's, 
prakrti Or tamas is a positive non-being, embedded in the 
being itself. The Chandogya Upanisad affirms this in t 
famous dictum : “sad eva, saumya, idam agra asid Ki 
svaditiyam, tadd haika ahuh asad evedam agra asid ekam evadvitiyam, asno 
eck saj jayata. In the beginning, Tw dear, this was Being alot 
eh eo Sone pople say 1, the A 
crore g alone, one only; without a second: r aye 
, g was produced’.'2 The pious Naciketas ret 
lessons about the Ultimat ; - p symbolicallyı 
wno E e mate Being, from Death. y Kattopt 
nisad. The ae aae teacher of Reality, $ re 
E arkness has to be activated by ® tivities 
ple transcendi time; s/he 
EC E ; ng space and ti ; junctions 
EA e easily reduced to three irreducible i 
j ple of evolution : “There isa function of © f 
manifested in thought, which ; S a func jon? 
dynamism and a which is reduced to sattva, jimnitatio” 
ivity termed zajas, and a function © 
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d individuality called tamas.’ ™3 


Maya and Avidya are also considered as famas. Though equat- 
ed to prakrti, they are treated as separate categories from the 
prakrti in the philosophy of Sri Madhvacharya. He rejects the 
Advaita conception of Maya and Avidya and regards the mysterious 
will of God, isvareccha, and the latter as the ignorance of the 
aiman. Avidya thus has its locus in the atman, and performs a 
double function : (i) it conceals the true nature of the atman from 
itself, jeevacchadika, and (ii) it conceals the Brahman from the atman, 
isvaracchadika. Due to the isvercccha, Avidya enters the atman and 
renders it dark, though in itself it is self-luminous. The atman 
hasto shed off its dark veil and obtain its liberation. But the 
freedom itself is like entering another dark world, forthe atman 
mistakenly thinks itself to be independent swatantra, It should 
realize its dependence, paratantra, on God. Sri Madhvacharya 
identifies the two functions of Avidya as two kinds of avidyas as 
well. Itcan be seen that the concept of swatantra and paratantra 
iscentral to the Dvaita doctrine itself. As Vidwan Raghvendrachar 
Views, “to negate the dependent or to hold that it is illusion is to 
Posit negation or illusion in its place. But negation or illusion is 
dependent. At least as its source there must be the Independent 
Hence the dependent is in some sense or other real.’ 


Apart from establishing the existential significance of Tamas, 
aachana proves its phenomenological significance as a 
e Prop eel The Mimamsa accepts w as a positive reality. 
as Aaw s rightly say that justas airis without colour but 
Physical, darkness ( żamas ) is without touch, but has colour. The 
ae ea darkness apart, there is the inner darkness for 
Self even fae the inner instrument and its parts, and for the 
ègo, reaso he darkness can shroud the senses, speech, mind, 
ie a Eng l-consciousness. For instance, a man undergoes 

N those Bae gence when he faints or when he is in deep sleep. 
that e ates, he does not“ know himself. But how does he anou 
that hig ae Notknow himself ? The only possible answer ‘Is 
Stan S mule being is not there, but its transcendental, being 
M hi e ees a witness or saksi. A man's waking l-am is there 
Waking pe baitise he cannot remember any dream. If the 
"am is aware of itself as the waking |-am in dream 


Sri 


ese ant 
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to, then there will be no dream. Pref. P. T Ra 
cryptically, “such is the peculiar power of darkness t 
in complete or partial forgetfulness ofall or part o 
ciousness...... one or more of its levels or depths | my pers 

lity, and its true identity." Then, darkneés is not Merely ap 
it functions as forgetfulness, as absence of light and Pe 
the essential condition of the malfunctioning of the (cone 
ness, ego, mind and the senses. It is not non-being in the ree 
tive sense. It is a force or sakti, for non-being as negative ‘canal 
be’. But it ‘can be’ as a manifestation of Being. Mere Negation 
produces nothing ‘Nothing comes of nothing”. To quote Prof, 
Raju : “But this darkness constitutes my ego, for without dark 
ness penetrating the essential being of the l-am, | will be infinite, 
When constituting my ego, it constitutes also the beingor 
existence aspects of the manifold objects.’?* In Sri Madhvacharya's 
view, Tamas is a positive virtue, for it indicates the paratanravu 
or dependency of the manifold reals created by it. The function 
of darkness or ‘amas cannot be underestimated. ‘It makes all 
my experiences enter my person and disappear behind a vell 
as it were, but not become extinct in it; and when the need and 
opportunity arises. itcomes out with all those expe riences—ani 
we may say, asthe phenamenological consciousness, which j 
inherently permeated by darkness and appears as the \% 
panorama of the subject-object scene—and takes on the form a 
the world including myself.” Modern psychologists call n 
substratum of human psyche as ‘Id’, which ıs the areo 
reseryoir of potential energy or sakti. Tamas or Darkness % Hi 
being hasto betreated as Being, different from the ne 
non-being. As Sri Madhvacharya says, it is an oe 
tamorupaanubhuti, in the form of Darkness in oneself which a | 
ndent on an object. “It is a shadow (chaya) of the tance 
l-am within itself and has no separate Being of its own { 


JU remarks 
hat It TRSUtg 


t my l-cons. 


zan A Bee ee Oe ie ey 


it ope 
It must be seen now, how the éamasa guna (as 4 quality) 


rates in the human psyche. 


an 
edge 
All acharyas unanimously confirm that all know pu 
experience become insipid, if they have no olevani n pril 
life. And Hinduism does not accept a dichotomy bet 
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: j phy and religion. Sri Madhvacharya confirms this. His ‘tattva- 

£ ada'—a term adopted by the Acharya himself in his maya-vada- 

thandana—substantiates the reality of the world. That is, ‘what 

is normally described as the external world, the world of objects 

and situations, that the human mind faces in its experience, is 

2, realand objective.""* Such a philosophic speculation is called 

x | Realism’ in the recent European terminology. Sri Madhvacharya 

emphasizes the reality of the existence of evil. His logical 

argument is; if good is real, evil is equally real, as the latter 
has a significant role in human life. 


As already said, the prakrti with its inevitable three gunas is 
the primal matrix of the entire cosmos. The three gunas or the 
three intertwined strands are both the constituents and the chang- 
Ing conditions of nature. In a human frame, they are the clouds 
concealing the Sun of the Spirit or atman, Lord Krishna in the 


on Bhagavad Gita declares : ‘‘Sattvam rojas tama iti gunah prakriisambhayah/ 
all Nibadhnanti mahabaho dehi dehinamayagam— The three modes (gunas) 
j goodness (sattva), passion (rajas), and dullness (tamas) born of 
M nature (prakrti) bind down in the body, O Mighty-aremed (Arjuna) 
i the imperishable dweller in the body.’2® The meaning is that 
; pays psychic make-up is determined by the predominance of 
of Yone of the three gunas. The Bhagavad Gita elaborately discesi 

amas, 


ae warkings of the gunas in the human beings. sattva and! 
by id and darkness, are opposites and taney are activated 
one Thus rajas stands midway between the two polarities of 
aie tamas, supplying energy to both. Rajas is prayrtlt ang 
its oan ns kinetic force in the modes of Nature. It has ae 
he A attraction of liking and longing. Rajas paca o 
al | rama tae Ment of the soul to the desire of objects; Wis ze 
Taree: thirst for an unpossessed satisfaction. — n 
sattvic ag ao thirst binds the jiva to the prakrti, either in t © 
indolen quisition of know!edge or in the enjoyment of tamasic 
Tee a So, in a normal man- though he is a mixture of Be 
“tends eo? or the other tendency is more pronounced whic 
ralasic a mae him predominantly rajaso—tamasi¢ or sa 
tion, a canbe saidto be preparing him for either cu mi 
th s he divine clarity or the titanic turbulence." Accordingly, 
Davas R Gita categorises two kinds of opposing natures, the 
kathe Asuras, Chapter XVI of the Gita delineates the 


jer 
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divine and demoniacal qualities in men elaborating i 


! 
latter. The divine nature is distinguished by mn detail th 
sattvic habits and qualities, energy and soul-force ea Of th 
nature too has its plenitude of force, but it © Ne Asuric 


Pee cc on IS Of a differen 
and evil kind. ‘‘The Asuric man becomes the centre or n 


eplet f i 
of a fierce, Titanic violent action, a power of dest? gate weal 


. . . io i 
world, a fount of injury and evil.....In the egoism of hen, ie 
and power, in the violence of their wrath and arri 
they hate, despise and belittle the God hi me 


dden in themselves l 
| se and 
the God in man.”?? The Asuric Prakrti is the rajasic at its height 


It leads the soul to desire, wrath and greed, the threefold doors 
of Hell, into which the natural being falls because of its own i 
perverted instincts. These three doors are again “the doors ofa 
great darkness, they fold back into Tamas, the characteristic 
bowen of the original lgnorance; for the unbridled force of the 
rajasic nature, when exhausted, falls back into the weakness, 
collapse, darkness, incapacity of the worst tamasic soul-status " 
lf a man does not abandon his way of error, it means thatthe 
Asura is full-born in him. Once he deviates from the Light 
and Truth, it becomes impossible for him to contro! the fatal 
Speed of his course. He plumbs his own depths which is Hell 
and falls into it irretrievably. English literature abounds with 
examples of these asuric prakrtis. All scholarship and know- 
ledge of Dr. Faustus js a sad waste and becomes less than dust 


when he decides to gain immortality through necromancy: He 
declares : 


-e Divinity, adieu ! 

These metaphysics of magicians 

And necromantic books are heavenly : 

Lines, Circles, scenes, letters, and characters; 
Ay, these are those that Faustus most desires © 
A sound magician is a mighty god: . 

Here, Faustus, try thy brains to gain a deity.” 


s 

) pave 
the perverted scholar, thus invites evil and tel 
Way for his eternal damnation. In Shakespeare, Lata tles: 
and lago are the two evil-incarnations and by their 1 dart? 


vile Operations damn the lives of others and ultimate pe j 
themselves, Both of them are évil-genius and work oU ; 


Faustus, 
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T ; 
\ thodically- Lady Macbeth is the compere to her husband, 
th o him to commit a heinous crime. lago, for no apparent. 
N | Ei brings havoc in the life of Othello. He exploits Othello’s 
a and open nature and engenders evil. He himself pronounces $ 
c 
Wo UANGA Hell and night 
i Must bring this monstrous birth to the world’s light.25 
he 
i John Milton’s epic Paradise Lost gives Evil a local habitation 
: anda name. The graphic descriptions of Satan, the archetypal 
n 


Evil, and of the Infernal Pit or Hell are the picturesque details of 
what Lord Krishna expounds in the Bhagavad Gita. (Ch XVI) Milton’ 
describes the Infernal Pit, as Sin unlocks its doors : 


Before their eyes, in sudden view, appear 

he The secrets of the hoary deep, a dark 

INimitable ocean, without bound, 

im i Without dimension, where length, breadth, and highth, 
| And time, and place, are lost; where eldest Night 

And Chaos, ancestors of Nature, hold 

al | Eternal anarchy, amidst the noise 

ll Of endless wars, and by confusion stand” 


—- 
© 


In this unfathomable pit, Milton describes, sits Chaos spreading 
his datk pavilion, along with his consort, the ‘sable-vested 
Night’. Satan requests them to direct his course. The obvious 
Symbolism points to the fact that Evil springs up from darkness and 
Souided by the tamasic delusions and perversions. To oppose 
an n to invite eternal damnation. Lord Krishna endorses this 
AStbhan i Gham dvisatah kruran samsaresu natadhaman/ksipamy sap 
Const t asurisveva yonisu —These cruel haters, worst of men J BE 

is antly these evil-doers only into the wombs of demons in 

cycle of) births and deaths? 


nd ag Mythology vividly elucidates the creation of Devas 
a at different sagas, and their eternal ant n 
e titane be other. Such a distinction between the ph ane 
Say that ee been an ancient religious symbolism. The ni 4 s, 
tom gods he rakshasas through their intent tapasya a aa 
tse Under They have an indefatigable strength to hald the a 

T their tyrannical power and even contend agains” 
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Lord Himse!f The Lord too sportively enjoys His avatarhoog 
the gigantic Varaha or as the Mysterium Tremendum of Nrsimha x 
is equally playful in His human forms of Rama and Krishna, 
is interesting to note that in all these avatars, the Lord not onl 
respects the tapas of His opponents but also acknowledges th 
boons receivəd, but finally overpowers them by His greater might 
and strength. The asuras, being the children of darkness, are 
clouded with tamasic ignorance and pride, and so cannot per- 
ceive Truth. Had the Lord desired, He could have vanquished 
them by His sheer Will. lmstead He descends down from His 
heavenly abode to establish Dharma and to show to the world 
that ahamkara or ego, born of avidya and maya, commits the gravest 
blunder by going against Truth. Ultimately Truth alone 
conquers—‘‘satyam eya jayate’’ 28 


as 
nd 
It 


y 
e 


In the Madhva school of thought, evil is not dismissed as 
mere appearance. It is admitted to be a reality. What is evil from 
One angle of vision is just bondage from another, the bondage 
caused by the karmic burden of the individuals. Since the diversity 
of experience belongs to the selves themselves, which are infinite 
in number, obviously they must be different in the „state of moksa or 
release also. The infinite number of souls are broadly divided 
under three heads : (i) ths satvikas, (ii) the. nityasamsarins, and (i) 
the tameyoeyas. In Prof Raghavachar’s words, ‘they form $ 
natural hierarchy based on gradations of worth, inherent in their 
basic nature...... .. The gradation persists in the state of release 
also. What is more, at the bottom of the hierarchy .there are tO 


classes of souls that are evil beyond remedy, one condemned I 
0 

4129 
predestined by nature for eternal damnation [anal 


: na 
There Prevails a wrong notion that in his doctrine of enter 


damnation and Eternal Hell, Sri Madhvacharya betrays | 


. . . i 7 
of Christianity. The doctrine is indigenous in origin basen Th 
Sankhyan conception of Tamas and exists even before a has 

. . . . i ef 
of Christianity. Sri Madhvacharya, applying the gunale b Eternal 


formulated this doctrine with logical thoroughness: An which 
Heaven necessitates the existence of an Eternal Hell, 
corresponds to Tamas. Sri Nagaraja Sarma observes that the aC 
of the Vedanta Sutras has given a conclusive answer that the cit 
nal Heaven corresponds to Satva, and eternal Hell $ von o 
The determination of eligibility of the jivas for eternal 
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Hell Is God’s work. Of course, there will not be any arbitrariness 
ina just God’s decision. Sri Madhvacharya’s taratamya yada, pro- 
pounding the doctrine of eternal damnatian has been emphatically 
asserted by certain sects of Christianity. Jainism too, draws a 
distinction between the bhayya-jivas and the abhavya-jivas; the latter 
are considered to be dark souls and have no Possibility of salva- 
tion. Sri Vedanta Desika, the great Sri Vaisnava acharya, next 
to Sri Ramanuja, alludes to this point of view in his Tattvamukta- 
talaja. Among the recent philosophers of religion, Brightman 
conclusively says that there are ‘surd’ evils that cannot be obli- 
terated. The Manichaean religion which was a popular form of 
religion in the Roman Empire during the 8rd Century A, D. belie- 
vedin the existence of two eternally opposing substances, the 
Kingdom of Light and the Kingdom of Darkness. 


Apart from establishing the positive non-existence of 
Tamas, Sri Madhvacharya has constructed a unique theistic theory. 
He boldly makes God responsible in creating the tamas and its off- 
Shoots. In his view, God has eightfold cosmic activities. They 
are (i) srsti or creation (ii) sustenance (iii) withdrawal (iv) regu- 
lation (v) causing avidya or illusion (vi) enlightenment (vii) bon- 
dage, and (viii) liberation. As said earlier, avidya is a positive 
force and has two aspects, jivacchadika and isvaracchadika, But as 
Prof. Raghavachar remarks, ‘this infliction of ignorance is not to 
be understood as an arbitrary act of God, but as brought by Him 
in answer to the jiva’s antecedent deformities of deed and thought.* 
Avidya then is followed by a necessary, corollary, namely, bon- 
dage. In God’s design, tamas or darkness is a positive asat that 
drives the jivas to the path of knowledge and devotion. In other 
Words, it brings an awareness in the finite self of its total depen- 
dency on God. Only through bhakti the jiva can burn down all its 
MPurities and Straighten itself out of its own deformities. Sri 
Madhvacharya assigns omnipresence to bhakti in spiritual life. 
h Anuvyakhyana says : ‘Bhaktya jnanam, tato bhaktih, tato drstih 
ee sa tato muktih, saiva syat sukha rupini—Bhakti generale 
mukti God. This perception generates bhakti, which brings $ 

zon liberation. In the state of liberation bhakti abides as the joy 
iberation.”33 


lem 


$ 


Theodicy, a term used by Leibniz “to, designate the prob 
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of evil and its attempted resolution’ is a continuing ge 
does not arrive at any conclusion. Sri Madhvacharyg 
give a conclusive answer by associating evil with 
‘deluded even Brahma, the god of Creation. Visnu Purana records: 
“When Brahma was thinking about creation, at the beginning a 
the era, there appeared a creation preceded by ignorance and 
made of darkness; from it was born fivefold ignorance, Consisting 
of darkness, delusion, great delusion, gloom, ang blind-darkness. 
Seeing that this creation was imperfect, Brahma began to create 
again......... His fourth creation produced creatures in whom dark. 
ness and passion predominated, afflicted by misery; these were 
mankind.” As seen earlier, causing avidya is One: of the duties 
of God and even Brahma does not seem to escape it. And God 
has to inflict illusion, because tamas or darkness is a positive non- 
being. Hindu myths imply that ‘‘the evil in human life is nece- 
-ssary, desirable. and intended by God, that everything in lifeis 
-relative, and yet to assume atthe same time a universally valid 
“good” toward which all mankind should strive. ‘Evil’ must be 
. accepted, but ‘good’ must be sought.” This view is in accor 
dance to ‘felix culpa’, a very pregnant statement made by St 
Thomas Aquinas. Sri Madhvacharya too has a similar concurre- 
-nee of thought. In his extremely humanistic approach, Sri 
‘Acharya is ‘a radical realist and a radical pluralist, because he 
is a radical theist.’'3? 


bate that 
Seems to 
lamas Which 
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Traditional schools and scholars of the 
| Vedas in Bhagawat and Visnupuranas ~ 


Dr, D:N; Pandeya* 


Sage Parasar in Visnupurana, spoke that graceful “KRISNA- 
DWAIPAYANA" in Dwapar; wishing the expansion and_ survival 
ofthis antique-monument of India named veda-divided it into four 
parts; according to the subject and nature; of the vedic mantras; 
lomake the people perceive easily. First and formost; he (Krisna- 
Waipayana) initiated four extraordinary youths to make them 
Well-Versed in Various schools of the vedic separately. - 


The follo 


ofth wing chart denotes the begining state of develepmeny 


e vedic schools and scholars- 


KRISNADWAIPAYANA (Il) 
: (3) 


00 HIPO HOO SSAC CALC INE) OS 
Vaisampayan daimini 
(Versed in (Skilled in 


Yajurveda) Samaveda) 
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1 Acaryapaila 2 


E 


Indrapramiti Baskala 
Mandukeya 1 2 (First group) 3 4: > (Second Tn) | 


3 


: Parasar £ Katyayanl : Kathajeyg 
Bodhya Agnimadhaka Yajnyavalkya Gargya 


Sakdyavedamitra 
lapi 2 3 4 5 ô 


e DOO pC) COUNT OCUCHOL DO CDCOC CLUE UE IGE SEOIECOOCE DORIC HCGOC PACE ACORN 


Mudgal Gomukha Vatsya Satiya Mahamatisavira Sakpuna 


1 2 3 4 


© woe 082 888 e ee 108 Bet ees eee ces 088 GaO ra FOES ans eoe r0s sees renee Gris iar castititt 


Kraunch Vaitalika Balaka Niruktkar composter 
of Nirukta. Name is n 
mentioned in Visnu | 
rana) 


; the 
The above chart shows that Acarya Paila stood a y 
o the field 


predecessor of all his descendents belonging to- mete 
Rgveda. Paila taught his received veda to Indra-pramitt and Ba 
Indrapramiti made Mandukeya skilled in Rgve 
doesn’t have any further chain of Rgvedic-scholars; 
Indrapramiti; while Baskala is remembered with a long 4 
students: This (Visnupurana) presents the seven pupil ight 
divided into two groups. Henceforth the tradition come 
from the first of his (Baskala’s) students; who of 
in number; and taught sakalyavedamitra; but the LaSer out! 
teacher is not mentioned in Visnupurana.- Bhagawat Po! 
contrary report in this regard as in the following chart- 


Paila (Rgveda) (B) 


aa cee scecasers ens cesses rer econo: Gree cer ser cer caer reneee 


Indrapramiti 
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Mandukeya E D E a EEEo Eo oooocooooooco .. 
Bodhya Yajnyavalkl Parasar Agnimitra Baskali 

pevamitra Sakalya : : È 
; Balayani Bhajya Kasara 


7 eee OA8 woe cee cos COP ces wae cee eescncees 08 
. 
. 


Vatsya Mudgal Saliya Gokhalya Sisira 


Jatukarnya 
1 : 


a ‘ 


© 0Oe O00 coe cercce see eee ese cet eus seecer see 


Balaka Paija Vaitala  Viraja 
‘Yajurveda’ 


(4) Vaisampayana 


. 
OOO Oe eae hee eek oe ne 808 eae 200 reece Fs as na. C00 008 CBE soc ces O08 gs ss COD eOty ees CORree 
. 

. 


Yajnyavalkya Carakdhwaryu © Taittiriyas 


About the Yajurveda; Visnupurana has brief infomation. It 
Presents only three types ot schools; as mentioned above. The 
aing that comes to light is that vaisampayana expanded aol 
But wats MOE from his received veda and taught them toihis pupils. 
to prove A Visnupurana nor Bhagawat puts up the detailed report 
of his st 's view. Visnupurana produces only the principal groups 

into thr Udents; and so we find that his students were assembled 
Was a vi groups; and yajnyavalkya the master of suklayajurveda 
Veda f ised student among them; who received the ‘Suklayajur- 
rom Lord Sun and expanding it into 15 schools; he ,taught 


fem 
Whole 3 kanwa and others: Because yajnyavalkya had vomitted the 


teed yajurveda, from vaisampayan; following his comm- 
ajurveda, ore this (vomitted yajurveda) came to be known as black- 


» and the receiver of it have been called by the name of ms 
s pecause they picked it up disguising as patridges (fata). 
fifteen o down that there were 86 branches of black-yajurveda and 

- uklasajurveda; are not mentioned here in deta 


aittir 
% But yas 
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Bhagwat Purana seems not sincere to untold the names of go 
scholars, belonging to both the Sides of Yajurveda. many 


According to the visnupurana (sam veda)— 


dJaimini (5) 


g k Me 
Sumantu (Son of Jaimini) Sukarma (Grand Son of | 
Jaimini | 


Kausalyahiranyagarbha Pauspinji 


Kriti ceca ene veccaccesccch ses sssece ecese 
l 


Laugaks i Naimadhi Kasivam 
Langali 


i 
H 
i 


Bhagawat points out the different content about the scholars 
of Samveda as mentioned below- 
Jaimini (6) 


OOo eos 008 0m 000 C08 wee tne nes cue a0 wos Corser ees se 


pix: son 
Sukarma Sumantu (Son of Jaimini) Sunwan (Grand cane 
: Jaimin!) 


senese e.. 


» Hiranyanabha Pausyanji Awantya 


: Soca coccesasqng O O 3 : ; ; Kuksi 
Krita Laugaksi Mangali Kalya Kosi 


; ts; in 

i } Itis to say that isnupurana Vindicates 500 ue anothel 
| Side of Hiranyanabha, who were called UdichyanW” che 
. group of his 500 students were known as Prachyas- schol? 


| . (Hiranyanabha) had expanded his Veda into thousani gt (0) 


>> 


w 
whose scholars stood in to two groups. But, naa numbet 
relates those Students to Pausyanji and Awantya jn equa 

š -Atharvaveda- j i ) 
ha : yar? 
t > i visnuP : 
no ., Sumantu (According to th? © ~ 
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gcuoot AND of 
q Kabandha 

Path i 
pevadarsa e Me 

Pia aball Saulkyayani ? “Jabali Kumudadi Saunaka 

Me Pippalada : 

Babhru Saindhawa 

Naksatrakalpa Vedakalpa Samhitakalpa ‘Santikalpa 


Kumuda Saunaka Jajali Saulkyayani Brahmabali 


Babhru 


Soon 
‘ 


In Bhagawat we find the chart of Atharvaveda and the 
names of scholars belonging to Atharvaveda as such- 


-Sumantu- 


i 


Kabandha— (9) 


mee cee ces tae cee con ene can cesestass 


Pathya 


wee wee cee cee eee cae cee cesses cores 


Saindhawayana 


T 
d a 's the brief idea of Visnu and 
Jaw X collect the vedic-gems scattered in Visnupuré 
Fa alongwith its olher scientific spir 


e... oroen. 900 


Vedadarsa 


sae cevcercccecscerseece 


Modosa : 
Pip palada 


Bhagawatpuran 
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Vedic Concept of Child Education 


—Mrs, Kalpana Sharma* 


School is a very important institution for world community A 
where fully mentally as well as physically developed children can £] 
join to learn various branches of knowledge. But this is an out of \ 
date thought. This agency is not only for fully developed children 
but nowadays there are various types of school also where } 
every born child can be admitted irrespective of their physical 
and mental condition, ée. g., special schools for deaf and 
| ee schools for blinds, schools for mentally retarded 


For common people, school means nothing but an eee 
in reading, writing and learning are taught. Bu 
real sense, a school is not limited to its teachings only but its 


“ap 
Proach must be electic and scientific: 


Where 


e to meet 


“The main aim of the nu rsery school must b Pe 
the needs of the child and provide scope for growth. 


live with other 
| IRE. 
and people of outer world other than home, In i ae 


chi A school is a place where a child learns to 
Children 


Words, it 
|“ MUmber 
edia 


© see and learn something new, rh 
Murer, Debit, of Home Science, G. DM. 
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new atmosphere, a new experience and knowledge, Whateye, 
child learns during preschool and school days is stan Vera 
mind and personality for his entire life. 1 his 

A very significant issue is, when a child should be 
school. As a matter of fact, schooling is very necessary p 
for reading and writing but also for making a 
child disciplined and the proper development oj 
personality. Many psychologists have discussed about 
an appropriate age for admitting the child in Nursery school. In 
the nineteenth century, a famous psychologist Froebel (187.) 
started Kindergarten and suggested four years of age for 
admitting a child. Margeret Mc Millian sisters introduced 
Nursery school in 1908 and the age for this, according to them, 
should be three to five years. Madam Montessori started montess- 
ori schools for two to four years’ children. If these views of diff 
erent psycholcgists are analysed, the average and appropriate 
age for admitting a child in Nursery school ought to be three and 
above. Some cOnsiderations must be given to an individual's 
mental and physical development in this connection. !f a child 
‘can get company and environment at or near his house, this ag? 
limit can be extended upto four or five years. 


Sent to 
ot only 


r 
For a large number of children, nursery school ki 
is the only source to contact, other than parents. So the ro 
teacher is very vital in the future of child. 


‘ ion of 
“From kindergarten throughout the formal educati 


p most 
the child the teacher is probably the sinok child. 
important influence exerted by the’ school On ae 
This can easily be understood in the ee 


Where the teacher acts as a substitute pare ind 
the early grades where the teacher pasii 
home room and jor most of the subjects» 
er 
; on the P 
The quality of the nursery schools depends ae 
sonality of the teachers. For nursery schoo! teachers * 
to. 
jvenes? 
“Emotional maturity, coupled with KA ft hav? 
childhood is of vital tmportance. 
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V 

scientific knowledge of child development and of the 

modern techniques of childhood education." 


The role of a teacher is not only to teach the students but 
aly to feed them about the social ways which are very important in the 
A | day to day life of a citizen, e. g., character education, education 

for citizenship, training for responsibility, education for discipline 


Dut etc. 
| 


“Nursery school and kindergarten children look upon 
teachers as mother substitute... ........During this age 


ed period the child in the home is relatively self-centered,...... 

M, The child should not be kepta baby too long, but neither 

5$- should he expected to become self-reliant and socially min- 

iff- ded before he is prepared for these changes in behaviour. 

ate He must be led gradually to shift from his interest in his 

nd former imaginary playmates to willingness to enter into soci- 

l's al activities with real children of his own age. The child 

ild who has played with other children in his home, neighbour- 

age hood prior to his entrance into the nursery school or 

kindergarten finds this transition relatively easy.” 

het Before going to formal school, a child gets all sorts of edu- 

g Cation from pre-school teacher, whose main aim isto make him 
a happy child from three years of age upto six years: In some 
Cases parents, elder brothər, sister or other relatives function as 

of a Pre-school teacher. In modern times a number of so called 

ost Sducated, modern, advanced parents consider a burden and 

ld Shame to keep a child without a nurse or caretaker OF in amore 

se «bective Way, a pre-school teacher. Now the most pious duty of 

H “Very teacher is to bring an awareness in the society that teacher 

E i the only and sufficient institution for a child but every eng 
; na other sorts of assistance and help before and after atthe 

eof going to school. 
per 


à ‘ i happy 
child. The aim of sending a child to school is making him a 


In fulfilling this aim, it strives to work in co-operation 
e home, ™”s ; im 
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In school, child plays with other childern and 
happy. At this age, every normal child spends. his ae 


$ becomes 
4 h viti A di to Kh XIMum tin 
in playing activities. According to Kher and others, e 


“For a healthy physical, intellectual, emotional and ae 
development, the child needs opportunities for vane cial 
of play,.-.---e Play teaches the child many things abo 
self and the world.”6 


S types 
ut him- 


Nursery school provides many facilities for playing, to make a 
child happy. But aim of parents is to get their child prepared 
for a happy and successful citizen. Here isa paradox of views 
because it is not necessary that every well-behaved child may 
be happy and successful in his life. So for making a child happy 
and successful, discipline is a must, with good parents-child 
relationship, which must be started from the very infancy. Good 
relationship depends upon the attitude of parents. There are 
mainly three types of parental attitude: (l) Acceptance, (II) Rej- 
ection, and (Ill) overprotectiveness. Those parents having accept- 
ance of the child-love, their child genuinely take interest in his 
development. 


; n 
“The child needs to be accepted for what he IS, rather tha 


for his good looks or good scholaritic achievements. F 
The accepted child is generally friendly, co-operative 
stable. He is self-assured and cheerful.’ 


dependent, self- 


However, “Over protection makes the child over- ¢ responsi 


ish, attention seeking and lacking in sense ° 
bility.” 


Parental rejection makes the child feel inferior, 


d not always P 
table ind! 


ce 


--+--..- However, rejected children nee 
adjusted; they may also grow up into Sta 
due to other good influences in their lives: 
7 must 
„g itis 4 
For developing a well-behaved and happy Child | cil 
lor parents to take ample interest in the activities P 
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veED: 
sH regularly keep on mat Wilt a must also 
PE E to the problems and interests of their child, and act 

accordingly. i 

| 

r i This is a universal truth that the children are the best and 
s xact imitators. So parents and feachers must give good exam- || 
fe ane A famous English bard, William Wordsworth is | 


s to them. i 
e ein his observation when he says, 


absolutely tru 
ea “Child is the father of Man.” 
red 
i But one should not think that the mind of achild is an empty | 
a container, whatever we want, we can feed his mind in the same ai 
Ay way. Moreover, every child has some inner drives and urges | 
r which depend upon his intelligence and temperament. We can é 
ale give them useful and proper shape by right and appropriate 
6: guidance. 
apt. á 
his “At one time children were regarded as miniature adults. | 
---...Young children were thought to have little or no need | 
for any except physical care. The fact is now recognized | 
han that during all the stages of his growth, achild requires | 
e | intelligent care of his physical needs and trained guidance \| 
and of his mental emotional and social potentialities.” | 
i : 
| But for placing good examples for the children, parents 
elf | and teachers must be disciplined and had good moral character. 
aE ney should present and follow good values and principles, 
| AET children can imitate. They should be encouraged for self 
discipline, 
Now a question may be raised how the child can be discipli- 
mal Ted: by Punishm ; f them. To discipline 
ais a child b rent, by reward or by both of them. ia 
: letan Punishment and reward are necessay. According 


B. Hurlock, 


for. 


tee p 

: fushment means to impose a penalty on a person 

Meee Offense or violation in retribution oF reia $ 
Sught not specially said, it implies that this 
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or violation was intentional in the sense that the 
knew thatthe act was wrong but 
it out.” H 


: ; per 


Sometimes but not always, the behaviour of a Child cg 
be used to discipline a child. For example, if a child makes A 
much hue and cry for some particular activity or the object imposed 
on the child not to carry out that activity a ban can be 
removed in case it makes too much hue and cry for a particular 
object. Such depriving of something, a child wanted, is a very 
useful method to correct him. But such ways cannot be adopted 
in all the circumstances. For example, if a child dashes into the 
water again and again, one cannot wait for letting the child 
drowned. 


Solitary confinement, beating and disapproval of the parents 
are some other ways of punishments. But one has to be very 
careful in applying to these ways. 


“The corporal punishment is, however, the best desirable 
type of punishment.’’}2 


Excess of punishment will make a child rebel, frustrated 
and hostile and a sense of isolation will develop in him. All i 
of people also cannot-use such methods to mend a child. Es, 
can use these methods and it should be limited to the k 
upto two years of age. But teachers, close relatives, neighbo 


and close family-friends cannot use these corporal ie 
punishments. But strangers can beat the child if he es 
some inconvenience to them. Punishment itself should x ee 
ciated with the act, otherwise the child may forget his M 
due to short memory. 
3 Accor 
Rewards are also useful ways in discipling 4 ul 
ding tu Elizabeth B. Hurlock, 
i ment: 
“Reward means any form of appreciation for an es | 
It does not have to be in the from of materia is of 4 a 
Instead, itcan be aword of approval, 4 su 


on the back."=13 
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vED 
Th ae | 
But rewards like bribes, should not begivento a child, 
M cial recognition in the form of praise is the best reward for a 
n ct Such rewards gratify a child. 
child. 

When one talks about disciplining a child by punishment 
can and reward, naturally a question arisesin the mind about the 
too role of discipline in a child’s life. Commenting on this aspect 
sed Smart and Smart say. 
| be i 
ular “It helps the child to grow up........... Makes the child to feel 
ery secure...----....- Helps children to get along with other 
sted people.” -1 
a Discussing the same aspect, William E. Homan says, 


‘Discipline is so important in developing the personality of 
i a child simply because we live in an organized society and 
ents | in theory, are preparing the child to get into and to deal 


very with that society—not to get into some utopian society, but 
into our society.’’-% 

able | For disciplining a child it is necessary to control and dis- 

= Courage his aggressiveness and destructiveness and other nega- 

tive aspects of life and character. This work canbe done by 

ated | teacher as well as by parents with proper co-ordination and under- 
inds T standing. According to Frank : 
enis “The practical role in discipline involves the exercise of } 
child | authority,” =18 \ 
ours | 
so | ee ha the schools are very helpful in the disciplined and sys- 
use f i I development of a child. More so are the Gurukulas. Gurus 
s50 | 3S conceive of the integrated development of child's personality. 
deed | “inthe Gurukulas that the pupils live in close association 


an ee a 
g Supervision of their teachers in an atmosphere of a family. They 


| 

\ 

E ] : 
| re disciplined and learn the yamas and niyamas naturally. Veale 
| “pt of child education in the natural atmosphere as conceived 


Yo ich; 
Sten Rishis and Munis is wholesomer. and better than all other 
“MS of education. 


A: 
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nent 


00k The Veadas and the Vedic Dharma 


| —D. D. Sharma* 


dren, | 


| 
ne | True significance of the Vedas relates {© the are 
PE n a blade of grass to the peak of divine spiritualism. in ome | 
onal Words, scientitic and metaphysical knowledge. With scent oma | 


wedge, natural laws are explored, whereas, in metaphysical j 
| knowledge, to know the creator of the universe is | 
| pounded. To operate this Vedic knowledge, we have to depend 
entirely on the Vedic Dharma. The knowledge which is not ec 

on Vedic Dharma can be of little use to a civilized person an 
| thus he cannot succeed in his desired aims and objects. Seia F 
| Mowledge, in the words of a great philosopher, iS equivalent to S, 
| "science, which leads a person to perdition. 


impart spiritual light and 


The le iai - 
ate st earned religious persons ‘anderen three 


| a oY Of the opinion that the Vedic Dharma $ 
“IS. Below are mentioned succinctly :— 


(1) Yajna (Sacrifice) 
(2) Dana (Charity) 
(8) Tapa (Austerity) 


1 
(1) Performance of Yajna leads a pe 
Sharma Niwas, 120 Model Town, Street No. < 
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Its performer feels fully satisfied with his lot and pettymin 
disappears in his sub conscience. It broadens the outl 
doer, awakens his inner conscience. It urges him to 
beneficial works for the living beings. By doing noble a 
ous deeds, he attains complete equilibrium of mind. It al 
a person to a fame. Simultaneously, this noble act 
giving and augmen's life. 


dednesg 
ook of a 
perform 
nd Virty. 
SO leads 
is health. 


According to the Gita :— 


agam: TAT: gea gaa safa: 1 
aad Tafacaeray atsftrarenraga a 


Brahmdeva created living beings together with the perfor 
mance of the Yajna (sacrifice) and said “By means of Yajna, may 


you grow and you will have all your noble and virtuous desires 
fulfilled.” 


amaaa È Far waag F: | 
RER Maaa: TA: QUIA N | 


By this Yajna, you will foster the gods and the gods (Deta) 
mM, will give you the greatest benefits. In this way, Y% 
tain the highest prosperity and supreme happiness: 


in retu 
will at 


sem Mfg a} Bar arer asada: t 
aaam qY Yad AT Ua T: I 
Fostered by sacrifi 


red enjoyments, He w 
in return, 


A si- 
ce, the gods (Devtas) will give you ® 


ir. m 
> f ho enjoys these gifts without giving neg 
is verily a thief. 16 


aafe: acct Foret aatafeas: | 


SAG Se at à qan Î 


Those noble and virtu 
formance of Yajna a 


who, without 


e pel 
ous persons who partake after S eopl? 
Te redeemed from all sins. But thos? P aker 
performing the Yajna, cook food for their OW 


-0 In Public Domain. Gi 


TH 


Ny 
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such sinful persons eat sin. 


it is stated in the Manu Smrtis that the action productive | 
niversal welfare which the Lord Supreme created in the 
f the world for the welfare both of the world of men 
gods (Devtas) should, necessarily, be performed 


of u 
i beginning O 
| and the world of 
without any hesitation. 


Second pillar of the Vedic Dharma is Dana (Charity) This 
is the fundamental doctrine of the world. The wheel of the entire 
creation of the world is moving on charity: Whatever, the Lord 
Supreme (who is the Supreme Donator) has blessed us by virtue 
ofour past karamas should be surrendered to Him. lf He has 
gifted us with wealth then it is the primary duty of an opulent to 
give it to the poor. Gift given to the poor deserving person not 
only helps the receiver but helps the giver also. He who gives, 
receives, Charity blesses aman who gives as well as him who 
receives (Bible). If God has bestowed upon us superior intellect 
then our initiation should initiate the uninitiated brethren. To give 
Wealth in charity is just to give loan to the Almighty Father who 
returns to the loaner with multiple interest. But people do not go 
into the depth of charity. That is why they hes tate, while giving 
away money in donation. 


Below noted Vedic Mantra proclaims about the distribution 
Of Wealth i) 


aaa goare TAT, aaia aaa TATA | 
at fe add Aa aan, aeameaga facet MA: Ul . 


Aa Ro, XV, VA 


ee man blessed with wealth must give it to a deservi 
in no ti Opulence does not stay with one person. It leaves a | 
Which a and goes to the other person like the wheel of @ 
~ TOotates u ee aes 
‘ p and down. , he ae 


i 4 Referring to the Vedic Dharma, Kanad Mahr 


Native sermon :— 
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That which promotes this life and also life of the next worl 
(according to the transmigration of soul) is called a true vei 
Dharma. i 


The third pillar of the Vedic Dharma is Tapa (austerity) To bear all 
opposites with a balanced mind is called Tapa. Given below ate 
the opposites :-— 


Hot & Cold 

Fame & Defame 
Success & Defeat 
Gain & Loss 
Richness & Poverty 


It also conveys a sense thata person should spend sone 
time in the devotion and dedication of the Lord Supreme In this 
noisier world, it is the duty of civilized person to sit in some sooth: 
ing place and to spendsome moments of stillness. Maharishi 
Dayananda Saraswati has laid a great stress on the life ofa 
householder. He has delivered his divine sermon to the effect that 
all householders should sleep at night by 10P M. and wake Up 
around 4 P, M. After ablution, they should absorb in meditation 


and recite Gayatri Mantra and OM, preferably, in their minds, till 
it dawns. 


Lord Krishna has delivered his divine sermon to Arjuna that 


a three acts Yajna (Sacrifice), Dana (Charity) and m 
a not be abandoned bU Hl 
wit 


b 

ae Performed unattachedly and undesirously, a 

Sanne the fruit of action. If one is, constantly, brooding : 
e fruit of action, he is unnecessarily, burdening his mind 


A ith â 
Hs load. According to Sri Aurobindo, he is compared 


is 

Person who is travelling ; i i e ont 
ng inat i luggag 

head. That idiot, er g rain carrying his juga? 


: A at his 
is also travelling alon ee ai he ceacheas A 
place. We should perf 


g with him till he reaches the © ist 
; orm all our actions with a spirit 0% | oer 

fone, Te immediately surrender them to God. Thus the ace 
ed DY us will not result in bondage and will prove 
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Manu Maharaj has quoted ten characteristic marks of the 
vedic Dharma, given below. :— 


etic af: am cated afafa: | 
Afaa aaa sans I 


‘all | Dhriti ..--- Tolerance/Patience. 


To face all troubles and afflictions perseveringly and. never 
to give way to despair. If one shows cowardice in troubled circu- 
mstances, the troubles become manifold withthe result a man. 
being dejected and depressed and feeling a meloncholic state 
for all the 24 hours runs away from the battle field of life. Life 
isa big struggle and we should face all odds with a heroic mind: 
Maharishi Dayananda Saraswati had been submissively bearing 

untold miseries and afflictions throughout his life but resisted 
me with courage and fortitude. Khashama (pardon) This is a state 


2 

= 

© 
Sa ee 


iie of tolerance and forbearance. If any body has committed a minor 
i | offence we should have the spirit of tolerance to pardon him 
sni rather than taking a revenge by imposing a heavy penalty on him. 
i Dama (Control) Full control over the mind. Arjuna questioned : 
hat Lord Krishna ‘ The mind is very imputuous, stubborn and obstinate. > 
up Itis difficult to control." $ 
ion 5 
il : 
ti i Itcan be controlled by constant practice and withdrawal 

me the wordly pleasures, replied Lord Krishna. Astey....----- 
sal ( nstealthiness) A 
apt : 
jid tom Not to commit theft by thought, word and deed: According 
put i “ahatima Gandhi, if the state of mind of a person goes in per- 

ection by c he will find no 
vet stele onstant Practice of the above, then he 
ith ee tof his articles although they remain lying ina thorough- 
â Shauch 
is s. Cleanliness. 
ge 


ne Cleanliness of a body internally and externally is absolutely 
Cessary, 


I Ndiryar, igra ; 


“i Control of the mind over the perceptive and a 
organs. f 
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Dhi.s.... (Intellect). 
Vidya......Global and Metaphysical knowledge 
a Satya.....- (Truthfulness) To have true knowledge of t 
| of the world and then to accept and to put in use wit 
mind. 


he Properties 
h a Cheerfy 


ie Akrodha (Angerlessness) One should become a smile 
| ist. Smiles and laughter are matchless tonics and they re 
anger, in no time. 


Special. 
Move 


The Vedic Dharma, eventually, preaches us to remain bus 
throughout the day doing one job or the other, This is the fe: 


way to maintain a peaceful life. 


J 


\ 
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qua sour ° 


ial. 


Isy 
ast 


A Brief Introduction To The Concept, 
Of Ayurveda ; 


` —Dr. Krishna Kumar? 

sig k e E 

senao odt EN 19 

The preliminary elements of the treatment of diseases. were 

invented with the beginning of the Indian culture and civiliza- 

tion. We may trace out the authentic evidence of the develop- 

ment of the medical science as early as the Vedika texts. Numu- 
fous contexts of the treatment of diseases may be traced out from 

these ancient scriptures: Ayurveda, the ancient medical science 
of India is supposed to be the sub-section” of (x) Rigveda. 
Me'of the scholars consider it a sub-section of Athafvaveda, 
| Y famous ancient sage CHARAKA, perhäps “certified that Ayur 
ae 5 "S a sub-section of Atharvaveda, as in one of the paragraphs 
| 2. Ns treatise, CHABAKA SAMHITA he preache that a’ physi- 

|  ““" should have faith and devotion in ATHARVAVEDA. 


Ww once esimi ganik j 
(1) The Origin of Ayurveda ee Ki E 

The ah Si tinapi Maoa Eana Se i 
be a una elements of medical scienge ob Ayurveda ; a : 
Yurveda ; Out from the Vedas. It means that development ee 
indepe d 'S as old as the appearance of the Vedas. But as an 
of Ay, Ent Science of treatment of the, digeasés,.thesold texts 


’ Yur r 
o ent cee Were written after a very long time. The most anc 
Xt boo : 


essor ap 


13 
] 

i 
15 


In three’ stages, 
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the scripture of ‘nd century B. C. According to this Script 

Ayurveda descended from the gods. Brahma, the Creator of ti 
universe, taught this science to the ancient sages for the hte: 
of humanity. Daksa Prajapati was the first Pupil of Baha 
He taught it to the twin gods Ashwini Kumars. The king of gods 
Indra learned this from these gods and preached it to the sages 
of this earth. With the spread of the diseases, the sages held, 
seminar in the valleys of Himalayas. They selected Bharadwaja 
to approach Devaraja Indra to learn the science of treatment. A ter 
learning from Indra, Bharadwaja preached it to Atreya. There 
were six disciples of Atreya—Agnivesha, Bhela, . datukarana, 
Parashara, Harita aud Ksharapani. Every one of them composed 
a treatise of his own. The most famous of them was Agnivesha 
Samhita, composed by Agnivesha. This samhita was edited with 
some modifications and additions by Charaka. After some time, 
it was again modified by Dridhabala. Now it became famous by 
the “title of Charaka Samhita. There is one story also inthe 
Puranas, that Dhanvantri, with a pot of nectar on his head emer- 


ged from the ocean in the process of churning. by the gods 
.and demons, i 


2. The main treatises of Ayurveda 

_Innumerable books had been written by the experts of 
Ayurveda and some of them are enriched with all the branches 
of this science.’ But six scriptures are most honoured by thes 


? dents, of Ayurveda. Thəse are classified into two be, 
` Brihattrayi . and Laghutrayi, The period of these books is extend 


from, 2nd century B. C. to 16th century A. D. 


ae 
Samhita: 


` Bri pes 
ihattrayi includes ue 


;Sushruta Samhita and Ash 
three books also—Madhay 
and Bhavaprakasha 
be useful,‘ 


p 


taa 
l anidana, Sharngadhara Sari will 
- A brief introduction of these poo A 


(a) Charaka Samhita, ; 


existent? 


p Charaka Samhi : ytle 
e 


Nita, in its present {form came into. 


2 


Fltst,, Agnivesha composed it with t 


i 
>, f 


ie EE 8 B j é a he 


— an Ty ñ 
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i, pgnivesha Samhita. He was a disciple of Atreya, He collected 
~~ zeachings of his eager After somo time; in the 2nd century 
re 3G Charaka edited it with some modifications and additions up 
a, | ioth chapter of cnikitsastnana In the 4th century A. D., in 
ds | Gupta period, Dridhabala completed the edition and yave it the 
8, present form. It now became famous with the title of Charaka 
à | Samhita. 

ja 

er | Charaka Samhita has eight sections and 120 chapters. 
e | these sections are—Sutrasthana, Nidanasthana, Vimanasthana, 
a, Sharirasthana, Indriyasthana, Chikitasthana, Kalpasthana and 
a Siddhisthana. All the branches of Ayurveda have been descri- 


i bed in this samhita. 
© (b) Sushruta Samhita 


| Two sects of Ayurved are well known—Atreya sect and Divo- 
js | dasa Dnanvantari sect. The main treatise of Atreya sect is Charaka 
Samhita and of Dhanvantari sect is Shushrut Samhita, Sushruta 
Samhita was composed in three stages. Sushruta Old (q8 3AT) 
was a learned disciple of Dhanvantari. He wrote a book entitled 
. Sushruta Tantra. After some time Sushruta 2nd, in 2nd centuryA.D. 
edited it and added detailed descriptions of various branches of 
Ayurveda.’ In 5th century A. D. Nagarjuna; the famous alchemist, 
added Uttaratantra, But it was not enough. There remained 
| Some errors and ommissions. In !Oth century A. D. Acharya 
4 4 phandiata corrected and edited the text. Now this samhita came 
its present form. 


Sutrasthana, Nidana- 
taratantra. The main 
20 chapters and con- 
n by Nagarjuna, 
—Kaum- 


i st a Susħruta Samhita has six sections— 
A| cee Sharirasthana, Calpasthana and Ut 
tain ate this Samhita, first five sections have 120 c 
as gatius topics of Ayurveda. Uttaratantra, write 
Seah a The main topics of these sectionsare 
| "ya, Shalakya, Bhutavidya and Mental diseases: 

(c) Asktangahridaya ; 
in 7th century A. D» by 
jewels of Vikrama~ 


As ie ingle be 
Vag ate angahridaya was written 
a He is known as ‘one of the nine 
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c 


ditya. He collected the subject matter of Ayurveda SCalterey, 
different books of his time and constructed a new building a 
as Ashtangahridaya The author claims that the compositio 
his writings is neither ultrabrief nor ultraextensive. The o 
ction of the subject matter has been properly Coordinateg ii A. 
book. It was taken mainly from Charaka Samhita and Sushrut, L th 
Samhita. The eight branches, like the heart of Ayurveda have pr 
been properly dealt with, so this book became famous by title | ne 
Ashtangahridaya. | inc 
Asbtangahridaya is divided into six sections—Sutrasthana, 
Sharirasthana, Nidanasthana, Chikitsasthana, Kalpasthana and 
Uttarasthana. The author has Properly described all the eight- in 
branches of Ayurved. The method of his description and medium c0 
size of the book established an honourable place and popularity | g 
for it in Ayurveda world. sy 
A\ 
(d) Madhavanidana fo 
l th 
Madhavanidana was composed by Madhavakara in Tth ag 
century A.D. The real title of the book is Rogavinishchaya. But 
t became famous by the name of its author. The subjecti 
matter of this book is limite only to the diagnosis and prognosis i 
of the diseases, It was mainly collected from the old texts The 8 
autnor has described nearly all the aiseases connected with i 
Shalya, shalat ya, Kayachikitsa, Balaroga. Prasuti and Strirogà | : 
Visha etc. t 
, A 
(e) Sharngadhara Samhita 4 
 Sharngadhara Samhita was written by Sharngadhara 1 7 | 
CSntUNA D: This work is famous for its various medic al 


Preparations 


i includes 4 m 
> USeful in the tr freacos. M inclu ` í 
the scientific eatment of disea i 


ina] scie- 
Progress up to its time regarding the medica! si e : 
nee. The author has also described the different ways àl 
elght branches of Ayurveda, with the methods of preparatin? ag Zz 
different Yogas. For the first time, some herbal prepa ke Bo 
like opium, akarakara and cannabis ‘alten have been de$” ior i a 
by the author, The examination of pulse was also, discuss? e 
the first time in se _— 


the history of 


Ayurveda. ree 
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of Bhavaprakasha was written by Bhavamishra in 16th century i 

lle. | He included all the scientific progress up to his time in 

his Pe cok Bhavaprakasha has a big volume and includes all the 

Uta sae and theories of Ayurveda with the description of some | f 

i | a diseases as syphilis (fee <7), Small pox (wafer) and diabetes 
incipidus (at frat?) with their treatment. 

; | 3, Expansion of Ayurveda outside India 

â, 

and In old times, the medical science of India, Ayurveda travelled 

ht- in foreign countries with Indian culture. Nearly all the civilized 

an countries, Misra, other Arab cuontries, Mesopotamia, China. Tibbet, 

ly | Burma, Iran, Nepal, South-eastern countries wereb enifitted by this 
system of Ayurveda. From the Caves of Mangolia, several 
Ayurvedika manuscripts, known as Bower manuscripts have been 
found Tre Arab rulers invited the Indian physicians and 
the main treatises of Ayurveda were translated in Arabic langu- 

ith ages. From Arab countries this science travelled to Europe. The 

jut tridosha theory (facta fara) was accepted by Yunani and Allopa- 

ct thic system of medical science in a modified way with four elements 

3is Vata, Pitta, Rakta and Cougha. It is evident from the history that 

he Indian doctors went to Greece and medical students of this coun- 

th tty used to come to India to learn Ayurveda. Indian scientists 

f “companied Alexender, when he left Indian continent. The Greek 
lentists, developed their medical science on the basis of f 
Ayurveda. | 
4. The meaning of Ayurveda 

th 

al and ae word Ayurveda is a combination of two words-Ayuh 

ly mind ee The conjunctions of body, organs (actions and sen) 

1 af Soul is called Ayuh. The body is made of five eles 

ê ^ fire, water and earth. There are five organs of senses-eye 


aN ee Skin and tounge, five organs of action-hand, lagay aes 
of al) sexual organs. The mind is bilateral. It is the directo 
e Organs of action and senses. It is the executive auth- 
Si ans knowledge and action. The soul is the ultimate E gi 
element arity of all these elements. The cunjunctions of all these 
= `S called ayuh, > yn 


Ority of t 
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The word veda means knowledge, which may 
knowledge of Ayuh, or may provide us the ways ¢ 
Ayuh is called Ayurveda. The ancient sages realised 
ing of these words and called this medical science ag A 


f incréasin 
the ma 
e mean. 

Urveda, 


5. Main principles of Ayurveda 


Ancient sages ascertained some basic Principles for the 
development of Ayurveda. In brief we may write them ag under .— 

(a) Five primary elements (447ga) 

(b) Three humours (dta àa) 

(c) Taste (%), Property (qr), Potency (ña), Digestion (Fars) 

and Efficacy (397a) 
(cì Seven essential ingredients of the body (wer ag 
(d) Temperament of the humours (szfa) 


The breif description of these principles is as below :— 
(a) Jive primary elements (i Wz) 


The animal body and this material world is made of five 
Primary elements-sky (aterm), air (art), fire (afa, water (aa), and 
earth (sf). These elements remain in a definite prop-rtionin 
Our bodes. As long as this proportion remains justified, the body 
remains healthy. But when the proportion of these elements 
become disturbed, i.e. any one of the element becomes cecreased 
or Increased, tne body become diseased. The treatment of illness 
is to correct the proportion of disturbed elements. 


(6) Three numours (faata) 


elements: 
fore thes? 
d wale! 


A pacuah the nature is a conjunction of five primary 
a pa h is too bulky and the sky is too minute, There 
arf males cag rs not so effective in the body. Air, fire an 

~ more effective. Ait suy-fire: e oN tae 
ASR Gata 1 SUi-fire and water of the E 
in the body. To rec 
formation of the 
absorption ere the 
collection and fixatio; 
cougha, As longae 

gas 
(màt), the body r 


OES i S i i 3 
digested food into essential ingredi" ons 
function of Pitta, The processes °l 4 by 


Sigg OF. „process med ah 
nof essential ingredients are Pe! ropot” 
these humours remain in equitable Faas 
emains healthy and active. But as °° 


pees 
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hese humours-Vata—Pitta-Cougha Cai rans. 
eive the external substances, digestion: no 


T) 
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ality of the proportion of these humours is disturbed, diseases 
sy a Therefore the treatment of the diseases lies in the 
ma 


qualisation of vata, Pitta and cougha. 
e 


(e) Taste, property, po'ency, digestion and efficacy 


Every substance of the outer world, accepted and received 
py the body has its own special properties and effects in its own 
way. It nourishes the body and keeps it healthy. These properties 
have been divided into five catagories-taste, property, potency, 
degestion and efficacy. 


(i) Taste (<=) 


Though the word rasa (=) gives numerous meanings in san- 
skrit literature, we take here only one meaning, i. e. taste, which is 
felt by the tounge. The taste is of six kinds-sweet, sour, saltish, 
bitter, pungent and astrigent ingx ana-aan-#z farama). The com- 
position of these is based on five primary elements. 

(1) Sweet-The sweet taste is composed of earth and water. Milk, 
juices of sweet fruits, derivatives of cane juices, grapes 
etc are of sweet taste. 

(2) Sour-The sour taste is composed of earth and fire, Lemon, 
tamarind, kamarakha etc are of sour taste. 

(3) Saltish-The saltish taste is composed of fire and water: Diffe- 
rent kinds of salts, mineral salt, sea salt, lake salt and 
black salt are of salty taste. 

Pungent-The pungent taste is composed of air and sky. Chi- 
i llies pepper etc. are of pungent: taste: ga 

(©)Bitter-The bitter taste is composed of fire and air. The bitter 

gouard, neem, chiraita etc: are of bitter taste: ; 

Astringent-The astringent taste is composed of air and earth. 

Emblic myrobalan, yellow myrobalan etc. are o! 

astringent taste. ; ae 

The tastes are the derivatives of five ptimary 

elements and in this way effect the three humours in 

the body. So they may be used accordinglyjin the treat- 
ment of the disease. f ; 


(4) 


(6) 


(it) Property (xm) è 
itant 


% 


Th : 
° characteristics, resting in a substance are called proper 
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ties. Chakrapani has classified these properties into three 


distinguishing properties, generic properties and self prone ‘i 


ties. 
(1) Distinguishing properties (aafaa 71) 
These are five in number-sound, touch, vision, taste ands l 
mell; 


(2) Generic properties (31813 qor) 

i These properties may be divided into two kinds-heavy ( 
etc. and proximity (zaa arfs ) etc. 
Heavy etc. properties are twenty. in number-heavy, light warmth 
cold, oily, harsh, slow, sharp, steady, moving, soft, hard, clear 
lubricus, smooth, rough, huge, minute, compact and liquid, 

Proximity etc. properties are ten in number-proximity, pos- 
teriority, junction, enumeration, combination, partition, separate- 
ness, altercation, refinement and repetition. 


TE anfi) 


(3) Self properties (aman) 
` These properties are six in number-Desire, hostility, distress, 
pleasure, effort and intelligence. 
A physician should examine the properties of the medicine 
end prescribe it to the patient accordingly. 


(ui) Potenc oy (ae) 


__. The special power of a substance is called the ‘potency. The 
Substance received by the body does its work in the body of tte 


patient in the relation to its potency. 


We Potency of.a substance may be of two kinds-hot (3) e 
ee Charka has described the views of some ae, 
harsh, horny is of eight kinds-siow, sharp, heavy, light Sy 
Tae of and cold. But the first six kinds come under ee 
Re ae ape, Therefore the potency is certainly of two ae 
Bit me The taste and digestion of the substance cer 

11) Tea limyibs explained as below- 
; es Of a substance may be cold, 
(2) The n of that susbtance are sweet atte andl 
h ane Potency of a substance may be hot, if the tast? 
es 3 lon of that substance is sour. te ant 
di S Potency of a substance may be hot, if the B 
; Section of that substance is bitter. 


d 
if the taste êl 


iie. 


A 
a 
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i) Digestion (fm) 
With the entry of the food substance in the body, it comes in | 
ontact with the di es ive fire of the stomach (Digestive fluids) by 


j toc : A 
ell; a the digestive action of the abdonimal cavity begins and the 
food is digested After the digestion of the food, the food is altered 
ae) into first essential ingredinent (a9) absorbable inthe blood 


/ andthe residue is separated. The process iscalled digestion (fam) 
mth, | This process proceeds into two stages-process of digestion 
continued (aasam) and process of digestion completed. (frear) 1 


As long as the process of digestion is in continuation 


ale- t is called Avasthapak (marana). This process of digestion 
remains continued in the stomach, duodenum and intestines. 
After the completion of the process of digestion, the food is alte- 
A red in to first essential ingredient (<a), which becomes the integ- 
ral part of the body. The residue is separated, which is excreted 
sine out of the body through excretary organs- 
Digestion (faa) is of three kinds-sweet (#42), sour (wa) and 
bitter (#2). p 
The digestion of sweet and saltish taste is sweet, of sour 
The taste is sour and of bitter, pungent and astringent taste is bitter. 
the The sweet digestion increases cougha, the sour digestion increases 
Pitta and bitter digestion increaces vata .. 
and (Y) Efficacy (ama) 
lars 
ln re ition to taste, property, potency and digestion, ey sub- 
ale te ote its own capacity of working. It is called efficacy nee 
uF he aT has the strongest working capacity in the substance: 
inl) Perty icacy of the substance, surpassing the effects of taste, pro- 
sonin, Potency and digestion, shows its own effectivity. The rea- 
nd explain] effects of taste, property, potency and digestion may ee 
a telating t Sarto the ancient Ayurveda. But the cause and effec s 
i tein © the efficacy of the substance can not be explained and 
conceivable and unimaginabl 
a ginable. 


(d) s : 
) Seven essential ingredients of the body (art 7) 


Be Aora i aenean DENIED 
Be °rding to ancient Ayurveda, the body is composed 
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elements-humours (21a) essential ingredients (tg) and, e 
(aa). According to Sushruta, these are the foundations 


(ara egret te wee gaaaf) 


XICement, 
of the body 


The essential ingredients of the body are Called dhaty Th 

are seven in number-primary fluid (<1), blood (=), muscular a 
(ara), fat (aaa ), bone (afea', bone marrow asar) and semen ‘ia 
qa). These are the basic constituents of the body. The former one 
produces the latter one. Thus the fluid is transformed in to blood 
the blood is transformed into muscle, the muscle is transformed 
into fat, the fat is transformed into bone, the bone is transformed 
into bone marrow and the bone marrow is transformed into semen 
virile. This may be described as under. 


(i) Primary fluid (<a) 


The tood having six tastes, enters the stomach and is diges- 
ted gradually by the juices of the stomach, duodenum and smail 
intestine and is transformed into primary fluids. The excrements 
are separated and excreted out of the body. The primary fluid is 
absorbed in the body by means of various ducts and vessels and 
travels in the form of lymph. It may take the form of blood and 
nourishes the various organs of the body. All the organs get their 
nourishment through blood. i 


(ii) Blood (=) 


sforms 
receive 
pase 0 


the By the process of digestion the colouring ($=) pitta tran 
ee fluid in to blood. The blood producing cells 
uid and give it the form of blood. The blood is the 


ite i i the 
ac A to modern science, it forms the 5% weight ° 
-All the organs get there nourishment through blood. 
(ili) Muscular tissue (aig), 
of 


Through various 
gans and produces m 
body and Gives it a re 
weight of the body. T 
strength a 


Processes the blood nourishes the bp the 
Uscular tissue. This tissue streng na oat 
gular shape. It composes about PA ani 
he essential substances for nourish 


rea z > 
MEW Present in the muscular tissue, 
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(iv) Fat Ga). 


ents 
dody 7 muscular tissue produces and nourishes the fat. It is the 
i : tof our muscle and increases the body weight. It maintains | 
oily Pf spiration, lubrication, softnees and firmnees of the 
ese =, ne collected In the different parts of the body and imparts | 
T E iss: In conditions of fasts; the fat provides nourishment to | 
one the body- | 
lood 
med (v) Bone (afra). 
p According to Ayurvedic concept the bony tissue is produced 
wi by fat. With the su pport of the skeleton, the body remains strenghe- na 
ned, erect and stable. The muscles remain tixed with the bones by | 
the aid of tendons. The bones cover the vital parts and protect | 
them from the external blows and attacks. The weekening of bones a 
a derorms the shape of the body and it becomes unbalanced. 
g! - 
mail 
ents (vi) Bone-manrow (asst) Zs 
id ; The bones are the main factors in the production and nourish- Wis 
i ment of bone marrow. It is collected in the hollow parts, in the 
an cavities and porous portions of the bones. Bone marrow is of two 
ney kinds-yellow and red. Yellow bone marrow collects in the tube 
like cavities of long bones. The red one takes its place in the po- | 
Sk, parts of flat bones. The modern science tells us that the | 
ae marrow is an important source of formation of blood cells | 
p and is important in maintaining immunity , i 
| 
eive nn \ 
eof (vii) Semen virile (qa). f 
i Tos semen is produced by bone marrow. In fact this penne 
ae the essence of all the essential ingredients a iS aa 
u 7 : 5 - 
ions X a mp body strength and capacity. It transmits on plays 
a Patience, bravery, vigour, energy, delight etc Sem wena 
or n IN important role in making a women pregnant. <i ones 
mon 
the e renee in contact of a woman, the semen of the oe actors 
eft Thus it ee the women and becomes the seed of We a “oti 
and mental e basis of the pregnancy. The semen w see ; 


base of life. 


Anci . ib 
ent sages of Ayurveda have also descri’ 
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of Ojus. It is main cause of vitality and vigour. In Ver 
it is pervaded in every cell of the whole body. It imp 


lustre to a living being. 


y Minute forms 
arts Glory and 


(e) Temperament of the humours (ef) 


The temperament plays the most important role in the develo 
ment of nature and activity of human being. Sushruta A 
sperm of a man penetrates in the ovum of a woman in her uterle 
At that time the temperament of humours àa) decided the ten- 
perament of the foetus. Atter the birth and inthe later life, the 
human being remains of the same temperament. It means that 
the temperament of ahuman being is congenital and the change 
is very difficult. Temperament remains the same for the whole life, 


The kinds of temperament 


Seven kinds of temperament are possible in relation to three 
humours-Vata, Pitta and cougha. These are-Vatala, Pittala, 
“hleshmala, Vata-pittala, Vata-shleshmala, Pitta  shleshmala 
and Vata-pittal-shleshmala. 


_ Itis the opinion of some scholars, that in relation to fie 
Primary elements, the temperament is also of five kinds—Nabhast 
(sky), Vatala (air , Pittala (fire), Shleshmala (water) and Parlhiva 
(earth). On the basis of three gunas of nature, temperament may 
also be divided in to three kinds—Sattvika. Rajasa and Tamas: 


6. Main branches of Ayurveda (aszit) 


kis) | 
Since ancient times, eight branches of Ayurveda are 


Sı 
known. It means that this science developed in to eight branch 


storing t 
ee Says- Brahma, the creator of the universe, consider hy 
ge and wisdom of the man, divided this science in to 
branches-- 
throat) 


Shalya (surgery), 
Kayachikitsa (medic 
and divine powers), 
tantra-(toxicology), 
Vajikaranatantra (S 


Shalakya (diseases of eye, ear, nose AN” posl 
inal treatment), Bhutavidya (science oF dt 
Kaumarabhritya (diseases of chileren) ar 
Rasayanatantra ( science of rejuvinal 
cience of aphrodisiacs) 
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7 

i (p Shalya C) 

ie a foreign body entered in the body, is called shalya. Some- 

nd ince when the shalya (disease) is not going to be cured, surgi- l 
val operation becomes necessary. For this treatment four methods [i 
= be used. Surgical blunt instruments (aa), Surgical sharp 
struments (ara), Corrosives an) and burning (afa). The 

| commentator of Sushruta Samhita, Dalhana says that not only an 
external substance is shalya, but an excrement or defect obstruc- 
e 


ting the physiological action of the body may become shalya and 
itshou'd be operated out by any of the four means, this is the only 
way to cure the patient. A good number of surgical operations 
for different diseases were mentioned in old Ayurvedika texts, 
specially in Sushruta Samhita and Ashtangahridaya. 


(it) Shalakya (arava) 


The treatment of the diseases of the organs above chin is 
termed as shalakva For this treatment stick or a rod atat) was 
gene-ally used. So this branch of Ayurveda was termed as sha- 
lakya. The diseases of the head, eye, ear, nose, throat and teeth 
come under this heading. These are mainly described in the 
Uttaratantra of Sushruta Samhita, ` 


(iti) Kaya-Chikitsa (ara fafecat) 


This branch of Ayurvedais the most important. 
medical treatment of all the parts of the body 

an under this heading. Kayachikitsa may be 

Wided into two groups— 

a Protection of the health of healthy persons. 

(2) Treatment of the diseases of the patients. 


The 
comes 


The irregular proportions of humours (21s) is a condition ici 
= The regular Proportion is health. So the treatment lies 
mc the body in a state of regularity of these humours. 
Servance of rules of daily routine, night routine, seas2p 
sping Kod recreation etc. maintain the body paa Mn 
avrita oursin regular proportions. This is called asa 
seg m But when the proportions become irregular, many disez i 


: A a alka eRe pet F 
hree kingo St Out: The treatment of these diseases may Bo © 


diseas 
in ke 
T 


Tout; 


Es 
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Daiva-vyapashraya (24-=79177), Yukti-vyapashraya (aie 
and Sattwavajaya (arrasa). va 

Daivavyanashrava treatment rests in the devotion of th 
gods and use of Mani-mantras (aft-n-a). If the Physician fint 
examines the temperaments, regularity of humours, Strength ete 
of the patient and then prescribes for the medicines, the treatment 
| is Yuktivyapashraya. Sattwavajaya is the psycological treatment, 


| 
1 
i 
| 

| 

| 

| 
1 
| 


j (iv) Bhutayidya (aafaa) 


Suprahuman elements were also considered as the causes 
i of diseases. Gods, demons, ghosts, stars, manes (fmt) etc. may 
be the causes of sufferings. The treatment of this type of diseases 
is called Bhutavidya. Many of the mental diseases come under 
this catagory. 


(v) Kaumarabhritya (manaa) 


Care and treatment of children comes under this heading: 
The Children are divided into three catagories— 
(1) Kshirapa (e%)—Who take milk only. 


(2) Kshirannada ait) —Who may take milk and cereals 
å both. 


(3) Annada (amm) —Who may live on cereals. 
(vi) Agadatantra (mara) 


The treatment of the diseases caused by poisons, ÍS iat) 

as Acadtantra. Poisons may be divided into two groups-anins 

(ama) and inanimate (maz). Animate poisons enter the ba 

l rans of animals, as snakes, other reptiles, scorpion, ins?’ 

| rabies etc. Inanimate poisons enter the body through 

| drinks, air, clothes etc. The meaning of Gada is poison on 
and the contradiction of a poison is Agada (a). 


js@as? 


(vii) Rasayanatantra Crema) 

of thé 
b The methods to increase the longivity and stg oe 
ody, the maintenance of health and immunity were 0m 
Rasayana. By usin | 


young for a long tim een 


e. Several preparations have > 


g these methods, we may remain eso 
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7) | 
gayana in old Ayurvedika texts. According to old texts, old ‘ee 
ae Rishi became young by the use of Chyavanaprasha, a i- 
h | jamous rasayana preparation. | 
tst ti 
e g (vii) Bajikaranatantra (aria uaa) | 
1 


To excite the sexual desire and to increase the strength of 
vitality is called Bajikarana. By the means of this tantra a man 
may enjoy fully the pleasures of youth and becomes able for the 
progeny. For this purpose, some chapters in old Ayurvedika texts 
were included. The Aupanishadika chapters of Kamasutra of Vats- 
yayana describe a good number of aphrodisiacs. f 


7, Subjects taught ın Ayurveda Colleges in present time 


Eight branches of Ayurveda were described by the ancient 
sages and according to this concept, texts were written. In the 
present age also, the syllabi in the Ayurveda Colleges have been 
prescribed from this point, but with some modifications to adjust 
` modern medical science and inventions. The subjects are as 

elow— 


(i) Basic Principles of umeda (carat aa) 


The subject is also known ‘as Padarthavijnana (safes). 
The basic principles of Ayurveda as—three humours, five ele- 
as elements, seven essential ingredients of the body, six 
tes a a tastes, properties, potency, digestion, efficacy, exere- | 
“are topics of this. subject. | 


(ï) Anatomy Cmi) 


The Anatomy of the human body is an important subject 
bs (aq), minor 


i ia It describes the anatomy of various lim 
arterie ones (afta), Cartilages (safea), muscles (aia), nerves (afasi), 
S (ar), veins (far), vital organs, viscera etc. 


(ii?) Physiology (fanran) 


y T : P j mie hi 
E Neda ang io Physiology is not an independent Sty : 
“a 'S a part of anatomy (marri?) in old 
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tance is given to it in the present time. Physiology is ga 

ject of the Medical Colleges. In this subject, physi tan H 
vities of the body organs are taught. Actions and era act, | 
of humours, essential ingredients and excrements n or manceg 
this subject. ME Under 


(iv) Materia Medica (zamm) 


The properties of medicinal substances, especially of herb 
j are prescribed under this heading. These substances have bee 
divided in to three classes —animal (77), herbal (AFRE) and miner. 
a als (faa). The herbs are classified in relation to t'ie parts used in 
a the treatment, as atas ay gai, saai, gat. etc. The student is requ- 
ired to learn the identification, tastes, property, potency, digestion 

and efficacy of the medicinal herbs. 


(v) Rasa-shastra and Bhaishajyakalpana (cama va asam) 


This subject includes two topics — 
(1) Rasa-shastra. 
(2) Bhaishajya-kalpana. 


Rare me World of Ayurveda with the subject of Rasashasi |  \ 
A aa mercury. The medicines ‘prepared with the addition 
ay, are called rasa-medicines. Here Rasa includes êl 


metals and i 
AN other Minerals (area, nga, aig, syag, A, S y 
IC products and Poisons 


topic perio ot all the types of medicaments come under Ne 
vati naishajya-kalpana, Various asava, arishta, nitg 
ati, modaka, avale , | 


4 E rod: 
| ha, taila, varti, lepa, bhasma. rasa arè prepa i 


| s 
| (vi) The sci 1 aa 
| ) The science of diagnosis (Fiz ) 


The Sci : eve’ 

japan : cience of diagnosis (Mama) of the diseases 

All Samhita eee Subject of Ayurveda by ancient sc 
S have a separate section for this purpose ( eat? 


The physici 

of the flees see examines the patient to find out the 1” yas 
n + n H R tat a 
Cribed. There a ter diagnosing the disease medicine? © inl 


fe three methods of the examination of the ® 


was 
jentie 
): 
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Sub | observe, tO touch and to put question (ia-ia). Rogavin- 
A ae of Madhavakara (ama fara) is a famous textbook for this 
' l 
Cag subject. 
Nder 


(vii, Swasthavritta (a447) : | | 


Charaka has described that there are two aims for the study 
of Ayurveda — 

(1) To maintain the health of a healthy person. 

(2) To treat diseases of the patients. 


Tha first one aim comes under the heading of Swasthavritta. 
The subject Swasthavritta has two parts—personal and social. 
Personal Swasthavritta includes—observance of day, night and 
season routines, food, exercise, entertainments etc. Control of 
infectious diseases, epidemics, endemics, cleanliness of public 
place, construction of roads and buildings, water supply, health 
services etc. come under the sphere of social swasthavritta. 


(viii) Toxicology and jurisprudence (armada Ya amiT) 


Toxicology amzasa) was a separate subject in ancient ayur- 
Veda. Jurisprudence (saraaax, is a modern subject and has been 
added in syllabus to fulfil the modern needs of the judiciary. The 
laws relating to medical profession come under this subject. 


(x) Midwifery and Gynaecology (miaa T A) 


The Medical profession has given a special care to the 
Problems and diseases of the women. Diseases of the women and 


Problems of child bearing and delivery are taught under this 
| heading— tad Pe 


(x) Diseases of children (at4TcH™) 
(xi) Kayachikitsa (mftr) 

(xii) Shalyatantra (aera) 

(ili) Shatakyatantra (armaa) 


the These four subjects have been discussed with in. 
| #20ches of Ayurveda. ra 
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8. Scientific approach of Ayurveda 


The origin and development of Ayurveda, the scien 
Indian medicine is based on scientific approach It is ag B GEE 
as any other modern science. The world is a creation of f ical 
mary elements. Ayurveda was developed on the basis of this co 
cept and the basis principles of Ayurveda-five Primary ‘lea 
(94 aza), three humours (fazrq), tastes (<a), Properties (qm), Pe 
ncy (a), digestion aw), efficacy (sat, seven essential ingre- 
dients (aa), excretions (aa all are based on scientitic attitude, 
Thousands years ago, Indian sages established the progerties of 
substances, the treatment of diseases, the rules of maintaining 
health and these establishments are true in all times and places. 
Even today this truth may be realised. The physicians are using 
those methods of treatment of diseases with success. 


Ve pri 


i The Ayurveda has given the definition of a healthy man as 
elow — 


wate: amia amarquafea: | 
yaaa faqa: eaea gafea gaa ga ae Ml 


The person, whose humours, fires, essential ingredients 
excrements and activities are in a regular proportion; whose soul, 
organs and mind are cheerful, he may be called a healthy person: 


Charka says— i i 


mA: aa A maa: am: | 

a afa farni ax aafaa aA l 

mm faggi aami AATA | 

fanar: Ugafa aA aa ATT: tl 

aa afea qaa 4.28 I 

The methods, which regulate the proportions ° es joian 
ingredients, are the real treatment of the diseases- T moo 
Should use the same Methods. B itting the uneven aw | 
and using the even methods fh HERPES ee eee | 
pain and essential ingredients Bisind in a regular poo a ae 

The rules, established by the ancient sages torta 
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ealthy are even today true and real. 


TH Charaka states— ` 


Describing the treatment of 
trys ts h 
ganint 


Till the digestion of the former eaten food is fo 
man should not take any other food, Otherwise the 
polluted and does not digest properly, 
dysentry. 


t completed, 
en food becomes 
This is the main cause of 


9, General welfareness of Ayurveda 


The main aim of Ayurveda is to keep a man healthy and to 
eradicate diseases, so that he may perform his religious duties. 
Only a healthy and active person is able to do this. The life is of 
aconstant action and motion. The aim of Ayurveda is to keep 
this action and motion constant. Only a healthy man may remain 
active. So, achievement of a physician: is only in keeping the 
mankind healthy and eradicate the diseases. 


aS ! 
Ancient sages had established four aims of human life— 


(1) Performance of duties. (aå) 
(2) Earning of money (a4) 

(3) To enjoy life (xm). 

(4) Salvation (ma). 


ad 


A sick man is unable to fulfil these performances. So, it is 
uty of. a physician to keep the health of a man and to relieve 
fom. the: pains of the diseases. Charaka says— 


l, | the d 
©] him f 


| aaisa FAJTAR | 
{ Vereen: Fa Afaa a TH gT | 


isen, alth is the root of duty, money, joy and salvation. The 
{ _ *°88es are the Snatchers of them. 
Th 


“liho © aim of Ayurveda is not only to earn money and live- 
od; Charak says— lameness ava 


vut 


T fe Afan amag faa 


Th p J re! 
* Saving on one’s life is the most sacred and no oth 


ee ene oat tet 
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devotion surnasses it. Ayurveda is helpful in the a 
duty, money, joy and salvation and thus benevolent in 
earth. Charaka says— 


aang: gaat aat Aafaa aa: | 
aad qaga ANR 


ttainment of 
heaven and 


The experts of Vedas consider Ayurveda as the most Sacred 
We shall preach this Ayurveda which is beneficial in both the 
worlds. The teachers of Ayurveda says — 


aag: Rammia MOTA 11 


Ayurveda is studied for the protection of the world and for 
earning of a livelihood. If a physician is engaged in the welfare of 
mankind he will automatically get his livelihood. His first aim is to 
protect the mankind, 


This special characteristic of the science of Ayurveda, even 
today flows in the blood-vessels of the Indian people. A poor mon- 
eyless patient may get the best treatment in a charitable hospital 
without spending any money or with a little money A patient lying 
on a toad may be carried to a hospital by any kind person and Ip 
may get the best treatment without money. In comparison to tt 
the treatment in western countries is so costly, that a common 
man can not afford it. The citizens of United States of America 
and the visitors to this country are bound for medical insuran 


otherwise they will have to face hard financial difficulties ! case 
of illness. ` ` i 


DAE he edical 
The ancient Physicians had put too much stress ON or the 


ethics. They. established Ayurveda as a precious means o 
welfare of humanity. It provides, health and donates life aot 
patient and thus accomplishes duty, money, joy and sa? 
Ayurveda is certainly the most sacred duty and the physici is 
Studies this science and makes easily available the bee 
treatment to mankind, is also most blessed. 


of 
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PRAYER 
| TO SARASWATI 


Faeawat qar safen aa | 
adana) ar aed WÅ TA: 


O Mother, Thou art the personifi- 
cation of Brahman, Thou art ihe 
Supreme Spirit, the Light Divine, the 
Eternal Being, Thou art the Presiding 
Deity of all branches of learning. 
Salutations to Thee, O God t 
Speech. : 
—Saraswati Stotra 
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Gayatri Manira 


wa T: ea: 1 acalagdted wal aea Aa 
fat ata: saaa N ‘ 


eee © E crsonification of True Existence, Intelligence and Bliss! 
amine oly, All-wise, Immortal. Thou art Upborn, without any 
Ruler of th ee and organization, Omniscient,, Sustainer and 

of the he RE Creator of all, Eternal, Protector and Preserver 

the Life of e puipervading Spirit ! O Ocean of Mercy ! Thou art 
Geno ae T hou art an All-blissful Bcing, the very 

the Sustainer ee wipes off all our pains and sorrows, Thou art 

holy adorable n © Universe, Father of all, may we contemplate Thy 
Thou art our ae 0 Gratin mayest guide our understanding. 

. is none besides a who alone art to be adored and worshipped. There 
___ art our Fath cc, who is equal to Thee or above Thee. Thou als? 
ag eat lkas and Judge. Thou alone bestoweth Intelligence: 
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This issue of & 
| The Vedic Path i 
| is dedicated to the memory of 


s Dr. R.L. Varshney 


6] 


hee 
Death, be not proud, though some have called t 


Mighty and dreadful, for thou art not so: 


eee eee 


One short sleep past, we wake eternally, 
thou shall die ! 


And Death shall be no more; Death, 


( From “Holy Sonnet” 
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Editorial 


The need and the search for Péace was never so keen ath 
is Now. But Pedce is an internal state of Consciousness while, 
humanity has been searching for it in the external circumstances 
resorting even to violence in order to impose peace. However, if the 
leaders and the opinion makers looked to India’s Vedic wisdom, they 
would come to know that disorder, violence and conflicts in the external 
world are only a materialized projection of humanity’s internal mental 
state. Wars and violence, are in fact ever-going on in the minds of 
men and peace, if sought to be established in the external conditions 
has yet first to be restored in the real but invisible battlefield- the 
human mind, 


The Vedic wisdom is true and Truth alone triumphs, Al 

We are witnessing a slow but sure and unmistakable growth of recepti 
Vity to ethical and spiritual values in the world. This subjective 
approach is the very essence of the Vedic way of life. Going ast? 
further, Vedantic thought adopts the stanc“ that there is no one an 
nothing else except one’s own Self pervading everywhere. Burdening He 
shoulders with the whole responsibility, Vedanta says that the E 
world cannot be improved unless we ourselves undergo Some oa 
Improvements in our minds and our States of Consciousness W 


2 p . of view 
essentially constitute our Character and determine our points 
and values, 


F ay ever bet? 
most d AS it ever was, the Vedic wisdom is still and ja ae r 
ependable guide to a wise conduct of the human a als and 


e ; ; 
ae pee l oving existence. The more the number of ind aod 
BON who imbibe India’s Vedic Thought, the more peace 

eve We can expect in the world’s external conditions: 


ah 
Narayan shar 
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al 

A The Bhagavad Gita in North 

ue, s 

f Eastern Languages 

the 

hey a 

nal —Swami Bangovinda Parampathi 

tal 

of 

ons I 

te Of the world scriptures, the Gita and the Bible have been oe 

lated almost in all languages. The missionaries in order to a 

d Christianity to the farthest corner ofthe globe translated the Bible 

e onverts. 


even in lesser known patiois and made it popular among the conve ; 
ers of different religion 


ature. It has not 
the humanity 10 
at the time of its 


The Gita has been popular among all the follow 
that are now extant because of its non-sectarian n 
á | aes its teachings to a particular faith but to 
| “Stress at large. It dealt with mankind’s spiritual crisis 


yf Reeds, Arjuna represents that man in crisis. Apart from its spiritual a 
er Values, the ; i any literary giants ofboth 
ial pie se two Holy writs have attracted many BE a o 
d T r aeimispheres, The great literary critic TS. Eliot Ee A E p 
T n ĉgavadgita, and in many of his writings, wisdom of t - ; Four ae 
` ofthe Bible has been reflected. In one of the verses © Oe 
Uattets’ one js reminded of Gita teaching when he wrote = igs: 
he Time present and time past ; 
£ Are both perhaps present in the future 
is Din . Ifall time is eternally present. 


i sh it not remind you ‘I am time never | 
~~ Yakalah ; X, 33). Not only Eliot but als 
ay Viraj, D — = Tai: 


Š 


PS SATER 


Basu Road, Dibrugarh, (Assam 5 


ie 
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THE VEDIC p fe 


fame looked to the Gita for guidance and spiritua] Tejuvenation 
has the Gita been so popular through the ages ? the answer ea y 
foundin the words of Aldous Huxley when he Observes ; ™ be 


The Gita is one of the clearest and most Comprehensive summatie 
of Perennial’ Philosophy ever to have been made. : 
its enduring yalue is not only for Indians put fo 
mankind.2 


Hence 7 
r al 


The Gita is a dialogue between the aspiring soul and teacher, it 
gives guidance how to attain sumum bonum of human Jife, liberation 
from the cycle of birth and death (brhamavidya) the knowledge from 
the divine (Uphanishad) and how to attain that state through control of 
mind and spiritual exercises (Yogasastra). In our land the Gita stands 
Supreme, Every school of philosophy interpreted the Gita according to 
their own understanding and on the basis of it thcy delineated their 
Philosophical point of view. Sankaracharya (700 A.D.) whois one of 


the foremost commentators (bhasyakar) of the Gita has summarised 
the Gita in the following words. 


2 Short the benefit derived from the Gita is attainment ofthe 
highest goal (final release) resulting the termination of all worldly 
longings with their root cause, This is achieved by observances of 
Dharma which consists of unflinching devotion to the knowledge of 
the self. Preceded by the renunciation of the fruits of all we 
he Gita’ influence is so enduring and penetrating 


that everyone Who reads it finds peace of mind, tranquillity and 7 
for Contemplation, | 


II 
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THE BHAG. 3 


The Hindu tradition was very much there in Assam from the 
ancient times even from the hoary past. There was some sort of religious 
anamoly in Assam unite the 12th and 13th centuries due to its ad- 
perence to the outward notion of Tantra. People forgot the true Meaning © 
of Tantrik cult. Sankardev came and through his reformation movemen 
anew direction to the religious thinking had been givento the people of 
Assam. The references of Assam are found in Epics and Puranas and 
the legend linked Assam with Lord Krishna. It may be mentioned here 
that Sanskritization started in Assam very long ago. The translation of 
Sanskrit works in Assamese started earlier than the 10th century. We 
have reference of Assame in Allahabad inscription of Samudra Gupta 
(C AD 335-80). The confusion about the spread of Hindu culture here 
was created due to m‘sinterpaetation of Aryan influence. We always. felt 
that Arya was racial word But scholars have proved that it is not a 
racial expression but a cultural and linguistic one. A tribal can be an 
Aryan if he fulfils all norms and ideals of the Aryans, We donot 
like to enter into the detail discussion of the problem but suffice it to 
say that present researches have unmistakably shown that our notion 
about the Aryan as held by us so long is not based on rational ground. . 
The infiuence of the Gita over the people of North East has been there 
Since ancient times and they too look to it it for spiritual sustenance. 
Thus, it is but natural that we have a tradition of Sanskrit culture here 
and it helped to shape the spiritual life of this region. 


In his Kirtan Ghosa Sankardev has said that Scriptures have 
a pom Varanasi and by discussing them he has delineated his philo- 
ophy in a language understandable to Jocal people. 
a 
Asila sastra Varansi Hante, 
Tahanka cai nibandila pada. 
(Kirtan : Namaparadha) 


Sankardey (1449-1568) started spreading the wisdom as 


ned in the Gita, Bhagayata ete. from the early phese of his 
1 that Sankardev 


tribes 


Sontat 
missi 
2h aay ig There is story though apocrypha 

achri) h While he was fleeing from Tembuani as Bree: was: 
Crossin ee across the border started running over Assam. fl A 
Whig is Tahmaputra by swimming when he fcund a book veS A i 
has pra © Picked up and found the same to be the Gita. Daityari eae 

Phically described it.2 In the same biography (charit) we 
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Sankardey used to attend Gita discourses by one learneg 
Vyaskalal. They gathered on the bank of Brahmaputra 
discourses continued for days together. 


Brahmin 
and the 


Ehimate partidibase sunanta, 
Bihaskalya ehimate nitakanta.4 


We have another story relating to Sankardey’s Profound ang 
deep study of the Gita. It also reveals another side of the then preyaj. 
ling condition of Assamese society. In Katha Guru Charita we read 
maid servent Chandari Dasi by name was serving Sankardey, She came 
from so called low caste family. One day a learned Brahmin in order to 
test Sankardey’s knowledge of the Gita approached him but he was not 


| oth 


ee there at that time. Asked by Chandari what was his purpose to (l6 
; visit him, he told that he wanted to solve a problem of the Gita. to (\7 
which she similingly replied : vers 
Rat 
Sune bale Bhagayanta prasade milay 1 onl 
Krishna kripa teve, guchay sansarvandhan 
Ehimaney Gita nirnay, 
; 9 | lie 
Listen to me through the grace of Krishana, the mudane | Opi 
bondage goes away and one gets salvation, this is what Gita has said.’ in/ 
ome ; the 
This is apparently summarisation of Sridhar Swami’s oa 
sloka at the «nd of his commentary. This story shows even the inthe 
of low caste had Profound knowledge of the Gita and other scriptu® of 
= at that time. 


the 


i * Bien ese 
‘life These instances show definitive influenes of the Gita in Assam 


a ? 
nslated the Gita in Assamese but TA 
atng to devotion in his Bhakti Ratnakar: Gila 
Y (1489-1596) has translated many of T ind 
Which may be called the compendium v ; 
iser : He has translated twenty one verses of the Git? F 
om different chapters, Madhavdev’s translation of thos? 
en as one of the best translations in sweet Assamese I 
hslation he could convey the beauties of the™ 
a few of hi ati at reads j 


; ; Sankardeve bas not tra 

a tc appropriate verses re] 
Prime disciple Madhayde 

Verses in the Namghosa, 


ons in original so th 
“2h ee eji 4 
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TH | ne BH 


Madhave kahanta Arjunat, suna ito paramartha tattva 
phakatese mor mahima jane niseshe, 

Tattyarupe sakhi jani mok tariba durghor sok antikale 
gaiya amate hobe prabesh : (618) 
Motese kewale diya chit, mot matra pran arpinit 
anyo anye mili mokese bodh karabe 

mok matra sarbakhane param santosh ibhi mane 
ananda sagara maji rahi prembhaye. (618) 


Besides the Bhagavat Gita he has also translated verses from 
oher Gitas viz-Pandavgita and Yamagita. 


But the full translation of the Git) came in later ages. Bhattadey 
(lth century), Govinda Mishra (17th century), Ratnakar Mishra 
(th Century), & Parasuram Das translated the Gita in prose and 
| vases respectively. We don’t have definitive. information about 
Ratnekar Mishra who wrote Gita Kirtan. And his translation is not 
only literary translation but elucidation of the Philosophy of the Gita. 


Pandit Hemchandra Goswami (1872-1928) one of the foremost 
leary figures of Assam in his introduction to Bhattadev’s Katha Gita 
Opined that Ratnakardey (Mishra) was the first to translate the Gita 


eo language. He set to the tunes to his lyrical translation of 
the Gita,6 


oe o’s translation in prose is superb. He followed the E 
the orj àra and translated itin full. He followed Suis aa 
Uc papa verse—hence it became interpretative translation: 

g his translation he said : 


Through the grace of Srikishna’ I have read and discussed the - 


commentaries of Sridhar, Sankara Damodara and Bhaskara, 


Yet I would follow Sridhar because his interpretation is based 


on devotion, 
Assamese 
ommentary 
his style of 
Prose writing was not 
med that Bhattde AS 


| tio as referred by Bhattadev according to some 
"the oe great Assamese Saaskritist who wrote a ¢ 
Prose Which he special characteristics of Bhattadev was 

Was something unique in that age. 


deva] 2 
ne Der i St 
a N Country at that time and it is clai 


ti ji writing. 7 
On was trend setter of Indian. prose 4 T 5 
2 pa ee 
ie 
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| 
6 . TRE vento ten ) 
commended it handsomely, Acharya P. €, Roy, 4 noted say, 
observed : w 


Indeed prose Gita of Bhattadev composed in the 
is unique in its kind. It is a priceless treasure, 
literature developed to a stage in the far distant sca 
century which no other literature of the World rea | 
except the writings of Hooker and Latimar in England, | 


Sixteenth centy 
Assamese RE 


Y 


As has bzen observed carlier, Bhattadev’s transla 


tion was inter. y” 
pretative since he felt that even those who had no knowledge of o 
Sanskrit could easily follow the true spirit of its philosophy. We quote | k 
his translation just to show how he drove his main points, , 


Everyone cannot attain knowledge without practice, bene | 
by doing respective duty, one should be reverent to Guru and | 
be attentive to him and control the senses then onecan attain f 
knowledge and through knowledge he gets final liberation. 


Gita IV, 40 
Sakalaloke pratham jaan abhyasibe na Pere, karmayag kato 


guru upadesat sradha kariba, tat ekanista haiba. Niyateitit 


haiba tebe jnanak anayase paiba janan paya alpaakalele | 
moksha labhiba. 


Indeed one c 
@bseryes - 


he 
an readily agree with Dr B. K. Barua wher ® 


e jthout 

Anyane who has read Katha Bhagayata and ing ec 
demur Say that the author has succeded in making M ‘ 
telligicle to common people.® 


m 


ee At the in 
= DY Sri Sankard 
7; bharata in part 


and inspi 
d the 3 4 


stance of King Naranayan of Koch Bihar 
€v. Rama Saraswati (1540-1585) translate 
e salong with other poets. In translating Mar 3 
' Tanslated a few Verses of the Gita specially Chaps 1, %2; 
he. summarised the whole of eleven chapters and followed t 
aithfully. He also Bave stress on the importance of devoulo® 
observed that One has to depend one’s own mod 
the Gita in the following words : 


> pradhau jar bhakata janar 


ena 


x 
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IC an | f 2 
l sannysair gati brhmalak ayadhan 
Sayan, | yudhayajna bine khtriyar nahi an 
joani sakalar jnan maksha samudaya 
cty | jnaniyo nuhika tumi samar binai.® 
e Prose 


ixteenth | Of these tranlations Govinda Mishra s translation of the Gita known 
reached | asKrishna Gita is very popular. It isread in every Assamese home 
7 | and at Namghar. Like Bagavata Krishna Gita is placed on the sacred 
I padastal in Namghar spccially in Sat Sanghi Satra, Govinda Mishra’s 

rendering in verse is very easily understandable and when readit aloud 
impresses its listener like those of Sanskrit verse. He wasa great 
scholar and discussed all the extant commentaries of his time before 
| hetranslated the Gita He observed : 


j inter- 
dge of 
e quote 


hence 1 
ru and 
attain 


How one can gauge Lord’s saying without the aid ofthe Master. 
So I haye discussed all the commentaries writteu by Sankara, 
Bhaskara, Hanumanta, Anandagiri and Subodhini of Sridhara. 
V,40 After studying them I venture to translate it according to my own 
atin d understanding and knowledge. 

edriya 


Ti iswar mukkar yata vedabakya, 
kalete 


janibak pare kone, 

m sankari bhaskari matak alochi 
tika cai Hanumanta, 
int anandagirir subodhinitik tika 
mE E chariro jinasi tattiva 
charitika cai jimane bujilo 
mati anusare lailo 


(Mangalcharan, ys- 16-17) 


Be Mishra through his translation tried to convey the mas 
Hetati ofthe Gita without bein g literal. His translation too 1S te 
MMeligib) he language is very lucid and sweet and very mu : 

p © Philos, to comomn reader and to those who have no ae 
| dong 5, PEY Of the Gita. We have another old translation of the Gi a 
Tho.” O26 Parasuram Das after the pattern of Sankardevs Guna ie 
tina Gi Gita Guna Mala. He has summarised Govinda Mishtals 
ita, So that one can commit it to memory and recite it. 
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: H 
Ghosa : Krishn hari ram moi karo pranam n 


_ Pada : namonarayana bhakata tarana i 
tomar carana pasilọ sarana di 
Gita smudrar jito sarodhar e] 
krishna umkhar sunio uttar Py 
Ghritarastra rai sanjak paya s 
anek visaya puchilanta jaya A 
Be has not translated the Gita as such but explained the merit 4 
of devotion to Krishna. Thus these old translations were meant an $0 
addressed tothe common folk so that they may follow ancient wisdom 3 
with ease. i a 
up 
Following the ancient tradition Sri Umakanta Goswami of | ful 
Muktarpur Satra. Kamrup rendered the Gita as Gita Sangita inthe | e 
forms of songs set to various ragas and talas of Bargit whichws | Sta 
published in the year 1962. In all there are two hundred and one songs sci 
The author mentioned the original Gita ‘verse on which each ofthe the 
Song was based. its 
Ph 
I ke 
Coming to the contemporary times two of the Assamese transie | A 
| of 
stand out as the best of the twenty three Assamese translations offi 
Gita, the author could so far Jay hand on. They are of Padiansl 
Gohain Barua (1871-1947) and of Dr. Radhanath Phukan. Vile 
erga Boos pre easain Cine SMD h 
chapters a a cee: one Spear ae wer ot | I 
si the Gita strictly but spread ıt over 10- aint |g 
piers. why he undertook the translations he explaine berea : 


Preface by saying that during his life time, he suffered many 
meus gid hef ound peace of mind and consolation by say aces 
y ‘Gita. Hence his translation, and by so doing he derived profou" ‘od! 
As He appended copious explanat ony OCS To, difficult words a \ 
ollowed the Giaratha Sanjivani of Swami Krishnanad Sarasi 
9th scanty Saint reformer of Bengal. His translation ° z 
eas life of Srikrishna ‚Srikrishna Charit) which : J) 
“ny 19th century, Radhanath Phukan (1875-1964) the "° 
1d philosopher of Assam has not only translated the 
ica; implication of every verse and i 
Modern science specially in the 4°” — 
E 2 


ying j i ; 
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Chin |) ys BHAGAVAD g" ? 
ok the translation of the Gita at the ripe old age of 80. Why 
ndertake such anarduous task of translating the Gita, he 


in his introduction i 


ynderto 
did he Y 
explained 
«fhe Gita is one of the best books in the world. It has been translated 
| inevery civilised languages. Scholars all over the world appreciated 
|... philosophical approch About 450 years back the Gita was translated iI 

| A Assamese prose which no other provincial language can claim to do 
merit | earlier than this. Bhattadev’s translation was the best and one can i 
tad hardly add any more, then what is the necessity of translating the Gita 


isdom | mew? Since we came in contact with the western culture our mental set 
| w and thinking underwent a complete change. We cannot understand 
mit | fully the inner meaning of the book in traditional translation since they r 
inthe | ive stress on their own faith and creed. Even we do not properly under- 
h was | stand the language of the Upanishad. We have to talk in the language of 
ongs, | science on the line of western thinking so that modern man can grasp 


of the | the meaning. This approach should not be taken amiss. Wehaye to show 
| its inner meaning in consonance with modern scientific discovery.” 
| Phukan mainly depended on Sri‘Aurobindo and Santadas Babaji and 
| drew freely from them yet he has maintained his own approch. The 
ia | main burden of his illuminating commentary is this that the approach 
| ofboth Sankha philosophy and of the Gita is the same. He said + 


f the A 
nathi j The cosmology of the sankhya is also of the Gita. Since this 


dje | approch is very mueh near to the modern scientific findings, 


d | p 
a à l tried to show their similarity. - 
T alert scholastic mind deciphered the similarity of various schools of 


Indian philosophy and how it epitomised in the Gita. He felt that the 
a combined all the wisdom of our land, giving correct answer 
“Problem of human life. Moreover he felt < 


to 


The question which Sankhya did not answer, which even Veasna 
en by the 


as Not clearly s tout, that answer hus been gly: eae 
Gita. That Se Gitarhasancenmcofemucs appreciated 
Wd loved. And for this the Gita stands out prominently thal — 
p "ers oe | alae 
ee that the Gita has not propounded a par 
andon rea nt combined them together. The paths of action, AS 
tt Redee go together because the Gita ha catego 
9 tal of human realisation is same. In whiche 


a 


i 
| 
4 
| 
| 
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approach it, it will be unwise to glorify one path 
The Gita has propounded the absolute resignatj 
and attain salvation through it. He appreciatively 
when he observed : 


SUPEersedin 
B the Oth 
On to the Wil] OG 
quoted Sr; AUrobing 
0) 


For the Gita goes on to affirm emphatical] 
the doer of the action, it is Prakriti, 

great force with its three modes of actio 
him. Therefore, the right to actien is ain’ idea aha 
only so long as we are in the delusion of being the doer, a 
necessarily disapperar from <he «mind like tlie “Sie an 
fruit as socn as we cease to be, t 
of our works. 


ically that man jg Not 
It is nature, it is the 
n that works through 


to onr consciousness the doer 


According to Phukan, this is acorrect 
standig of the Gita Thus he has enriched the Assamese language with 
such deep scholarship and it wil] help to undo the knot of misunder 
Standing on the basic approach of the Gita: Pandit Hemchanda 
Goswami(1872-1928) who first edited and published Battadev’s Katha 
ran aes a very learned introducition to it wherein he discussed 
che philosophy of the Gita in all its aspects. Though written briefyit 
could be regarded as a learned treatise on the Gita. 


approach towards the under 


in one me darada Brahmachari’s translation of the a 
aan Ml t e complete picture of the Gita teachings. Brahma i 
years in pre Peopeeating the message of the Gita all pen 
Hea päring his translation kept in view the common te i 
a a Vaisnavic interpretation and interspread it oo 
scriptures t feeuon from the works of Sankar Dev ee 
ne 00. His Interpretation is yery easy to understand. | at 
Bone deep into the Philosophical implication but tries to bis 


the main teach; 5 9 j ay) 

ae a teachings in easiest rossible language and there lies the a a 

ae approach. He has given summary of every chapter # r 
e end summarised the chara si 


cteristicof devotee (Bhakta), he 
ie inmate Jit 

i Bee x fi i Wisdom) and of Vrigunatita (who has aveto a 

n as shown ma 

. 3 | 

translation unmistakably F 

S S 

Assamese vaisnabic literatur 


interrelation of the three. 
hows his deep and wide st 
e. 


ere: are 


À ‘ons 2 
quite a number of Assamese transia' en 
of them Pd 


Th 
Gita. All j 
cannot be discussed in details but we P!° 
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e respective author approached it. Pitram Nath of Nowgong 


pow how the rop Y. ord b i i 
Oe sated it in lyrical verse and gave wor y word meaning according J 
f Gog T a Devandranath Barua of guwahati made versical translation A 
tins Of a in thc line of traditional Assamcs Ghosa style. It can be f 
| A a in musical sound in religious Gathering as well as at i} 
ia | wont He has styled his translation of the Gita as Gita Bhasya or i 
is tte | summary of Vedic religion (Vaidik dharmasara). Devendranath Bhatta- 


rough f charya’s Gita translation deserves our notice since be has made it in 
a 


raid | simple Assamese prose bringing out central teachings in his inter- 
il pretation according to Sridhar Swami. 
O the 


Gopinath Bordoloi (1890-1950) erstwhile Chief Minister of Assam 
anda great Assamese leader during kis incarceration in 1924 and earlier 
too studied the Gita with great earnestness. Once he felt how Gandhiji 
nder- | got such strength of mind to stand up against such mighty British rule 

| and where from did he get inspiration for non-violence or Ahimsa. He 

| wrote to Gandhiji and in reply he asked bim to go through his inter- 
na | pretation of the Gita-Gitabod Bordoloi read it and got inspired and 
| 

| 


atha felt that it should be translated in his mother tongue for the benefit of 

a | Assamess reader which he did with al] devotion. His translation reads 

uD | like the original since he has chosen the word very defily. Bordoloi’s 
| observation is pertinent in this regard ; 

Gita 

wi | Gandhiji’s interpretation is very easy to grasp. But his wordings 

hese | are such one must be cautious, to get at the inner meaning of 

i, the word, 

a Sti Harinar iji's Gitabodh 

hes ti Harinarayan Dutta Barua also translated Gandhiji's Gitalo 


he Bengali 


"nd Published it in the year 1950. He translated it from t 
“Son as done by Dr. Profull Chandra .Ghosh. 


uly 

al > = 
te lation Ofthe modern and recent translations Dr Mabeod aia veel 
he of the Gita in verse is really a commendable work. fae 4 


Cha Seu 5 4 
i Tacteristic of his translation is that he has made if CEY simple and 
J Trades anguage which can be understood even by ân A ral 
lan < He has'used more of the spoken word than oe ae 
Hence its a mon reader. The prerace iN 
the common rea ite as 

ppeal to th Av ahd £ 
pa, 


Tote ig hig 


as iscr + surt oe wee 
“discussed the Gita from the historical and phi 
et. Pe: : i nuber gure 


k Fic be. 
bly scholastic and shows the depth of hi ! 


Cees, 


_ at that time and in Jeter times too. His father established Ri | 


about Jeebon Roy 
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of view. It appears he mainly depended on Dr Radha 
pretation. Perhaps no other Assamese translation of recent in 
discussed its historical importance in such details ang with so 
‘clarity. The notes (Rengani) which he appended is very hel 
standing the meaning of the Gita. In that notes he 
quoted appropriate explanation of various commentators 
and modern. We have read many a time that Oppenheim 
Gita verse in great amazement when he first helped to ex 
bomb of the world during the experiment which later made 
at Hiroshima: But we never know what actually he said at 
of experiment. Dr. Bora traced the source and gave the reference to it 
What I feel Dr. Bora’s edition of the. Gita will help a common and 
intelligent Assamese reader to understand the message of the Lord 
in right perspective. There are some more Assame translations of the 


Krishnan - 
h ans Ite, 


€S hay | 
Much 
pful in Under. 
has Copious 
both Ancient 
er uttered 4 
Plode atom. 
a holocaus 
the momen 


Gita which need not required to be discussed in detail. 


IV 


Besides Assamese translation of the Gita which we sat 
discussed we have a number of translations of it in North Eastern tribal 
languages. Mr Sibcharan Roy (1862:1952) himself a khasi first tat 
sated it in Khasi languge in the year 1903 as Ka Bhagavad Gita. Peta" | 
it was the first translation of the Gita in tte tribal language of Nel | 
East. Sibcharan Roy was a worthy son of a worthy father Jeebon | 
who also translated many of the Hindu scriptures including J 


ee ; opiat d 
Ramayana in 1900. His-Khasi translation ofthe Gita was very n 


| 


Press, Umsolusun, 


res. J 
J. B. Bhattacharya 


Sillong to publish all these translated A witing f 
of North Eastern Hill University, Shillong i | 


Ha t e woote 
gave an inkling of his life mission when h 


A q ws 
Jeebom Roy (1838-1903) who hailed from Cherraputi ed a 
the first Khasj to join the government service an $ f 
Senior Extra Assistant ‘Commissoner. He was the a 
Singh who had business connection with Calena a jang 
i ihe nickname of Korkata for his proficiency 12 PERE ia 1, i 
Poken in Calcutta, This background bad an Í mal ea 
making of young Jeebon Roy who bad no for! 


; PATH 


inten 
€s has | 
Much 
IN dey. 
ous | 
Cent 

ed a l 
atom. | 
caut 
ment 
toit, 
ad | 
Lod | 
the | 


| 
| 


have | 
ibal 
ans- 
1aps 
orth 
0Y 
the 
lar 
jasi 


meaning easily. Dr Suniti Kumar Chaterjee writing 


+ 
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` put could a acquire a command of English, Bengali, Sanskrit and 
Khasi. He studied Sanskrit classics and master pieces of Bengali 
jiterature that inspired him with an intense pride in his Khasi 
and Indian heritage and linsight into Khasi and Hindu 
religions He considered Khasi as a Sister religion of the Hindus _ 
and visualise 2 place for it in the Indian indigenous cultural 


heritage.?° 


Sibcharan Roy who translated the Gita’ was the first among the 
Khasis to pass the Entrance Examination of Calcutta University. 
It may be mentioned here along with Christian Missionaues Brahmo 
Samaj also started Hindu Mission in Khasi Hills in } €O but could not 
survive. Although the Khasi translation of Bhagavad Gita is out of 
prints now for long but it left an indeliable influence among the Khasi 
intelligentsia. Both the sons of Jeeban Roy, Sibcharan and Haricharan 
were well versed in Hindu classics and in the Sanskrit language. There 
are several translations of the Gita in Manipuri languages. Sri 5 Nilbit 
Shastri, a noted Sanskrit scholar and social worker of Manipur has 
very kindly sent me a detailed list of such translations. mey are 
thirteen in number. Surely it shows the populaity of the Gita in he 
region. The first Manipuri translation of the Gita came OL 4 at 
which was done by one of the foremost scholars of Manipur, ae 
Atambapu Sastri. Besides free rendering he also gave word to Wo 


es Mirek. der can grasp its 
Meaning in Ma so that common Tea 
g nipuri (anavaya) in Kirata-Jano- 


Kriti spoke highly of Atambapu Sastri in the following words : 


‘ idyaranta 
A scholar and patriot like Panditraj Atambapu Sarmé Vityen 


(1889-1963) has been one of the greatest teachers ot ee 
leaders of India, helping the integration of the : a 
People within the Indian nation through his pate his 
translations and his political and journalistic 4s much sa 
religious and cultural services to the Manipur people as an 


nation builder of the truest type.” 


puri languages 


T : ita i anik 
he new translations of the Gita in M rath 


he’ Out almost every year. Pandit Shivadutta Sha 
a anslated the Gita with the commentary (bhas)@ 

‘nipuri and published the same in 1978. We } 
™ Tripuri by Nanda Kumar Dev Burm 


=a 
eS 
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(Mikir) language by Prof. Rong Bong Terang and publ 
Mahotsav, Samiti, Diphu in 1986. It carries an introducti 
by Mr Samsingh Hanse, outlining the main principle 
The Gita has also been translated in Bodo languag 
Basumatari. It is still in manuscript form, awaiting pu 


ished by Gita 
on in Assamese 
of its teachings 
e by Sri Manik 
blication, 

Recently there is an urge among the tribals to discover their ow 
heritage and how they can relate it to the Indian mainstream Pa 
losing their identity. No nation can remain satisfied Or thrive with 
borrowed religion and culure--hence there is need to know more about 
their own culture and way of life. 


We have tried to show herc that in North East too, Indian tradition and 
culture has beenan inseparable part of it from the ancient times. The 
religious movement that had been set in rolling by Mahapurush 
Sankardey had inspired not only the people of the plains but the hill 
people too. The undercurrent of this religious movement was felt and 
had influence throughout the North East. The Present day educated 
yong tribale people of North East will be able to find out their spiritual 
self by studying Indian culture as a whole. We have to encourage mote 
of such translations of our sciptures in tribal languages so that Indian 
wisdom be spread amongst them. = 


ere 
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NOTES 


mi prabhavananda & 


a . 
ney her Isherwood Bhagavad Gita 


ChristoP $ 
Gita in Sankara’s Own Word 
(1980 p. 14 


3, Daityari Thakur : Mahapurush Sri Sri Sankardey- 
Madhavdey Charit Ed by 
Sri Rajmohon Nath (1929) p.26-8 


Sri Bapchandra Mabanta in bis! Aitihasik Patabbumit Mah- 
purush Sankardev ! (Jorhat 1987) opined that this story has no historical 
sanction. He felt Sankardev read Gita long before He must have read 
Gita during his studentship at Gurugriha of Mahendra Kandali (P.129). 
Dr. Satyendranath Sarma referred to this story in his introduetion to 
Bhatta dev Katha Gita (Guwahati 1962) but did not shed any new light 
on it but only remarked that the old custom was to float old and torn 
boly books onto the river. 


Vv. Panoli 


4. Daityari Thakur Ibid p. 77-78 

5. Mrs. Keshada Mahanta : Mahapurusia Sabitya-Ketaman Dish 

(Jorhat 1987) p. 136-7 

6, Pandit Hemchandra Goswami : Rachanavali (Jorhat 1972) 

pp. 422 

1. Dr. Heramba Barpujari : Asamar Nava Jagaran 

Anaasamiyar Avadan ( Jorhat 

1987) p. 72 

© Ganka University : Aspects of Assamese Liter 

a (1959 ) p. 131 

: Rama Saraswati _ Assamiya Mahabharata Vol. o 

10. D Ed by H. N. Dutta Barua p- 12 i 
` Or. Jayanta Bhattacharya : The Khasis 


he S 
(Paper read at t ; 
Tribes of North East India. 


ie i 0 , 

Riek. Shillong 1980 Iso 
i Suniti Kr. Chatterjee : Kirata Jana Kriti (1974) P- e Fe sada 
ârticle: Adivasi Lanaguages and Literatnre, Cultural Heritage 


of Ing 2 
"dia Vo), V (1978) p. 665-6 


ature 


191 


eminar on the 


u 


yous. 
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List of the Assamese translations of Bhagavad Gita (the au 
claim this list as comperehensive one, only those which h 
across) 


Appendix—I 


thor dogs rt 
€ So far came 


(i) Ancient ; 


1. 


Mahapurush Sank ardey— 


He has not translated the Gita as a whole but quoted some oft 
verses in his innumerable writings. Reference may be face 
Sanskrit bohk Bhakti Ratnakara in whieh he quoted vena 
the bearing on Bhaktitattva 3 
Bhaktiratnakara Ea by Dr. Maheswar Neog (Punjab University 

Patiala 1982 
Madhaydeva Namghosa— ' 
Following verses have been translated by, him in his Namghosa 
(in the bracket are ghosa nos) 


6/5(26). 7/1(613). 9/14,(30-34) (617,607-10,612), 10/8-9(615-6), 11/6 


(545), 14/26(211), 15/18-19 (171,614,676) 16/21-22 (208-9,210) 18/5 
64,65(618,619), 


Bhattadey— Katha Gita 1) Ed by Pandit Hemchandra Goswami 


2) ? ” Dr. Satyendranath Sarma 
(Gauhati 1972) 
Ratnakar Mishra—Gita Kirtan 


Govinag Mishra—Katha Gita Ed by Harinarayan Dutta Barua 


(ii) Modern : 


RAAY 


Padmanath Gohain Barus ; Gitasara (Teipur 1950 2nd 
Edition) < 
Radhanath Pħukan : Srimad Bhagavad Gita 
; : (Jorhat 1952) 
Gourikanta Talukdar : Bhagavad Gita (1953) 


Sti Faini Da > 
aiini Dag : Gitamrita (1952) pat 1907) 


ee Barkataki - Bhagavad Gita Go! 

eee Bhattacharya | : Bhagavad Gite (ort) 
ränanda Bra: ari a (How! ™ 

Pitram <a Brahmachari + Bhaga vad-Gita.( Ai 1968) 


: Bhagavad Gita (Gau 
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J pevendranath Barua 


10 sashichandra Barua 
10. 


Not 
a 
r 11, Sarbeswar Barua 
12 Devendranath Bhattacharya 
13. Subal Kakati 
tie 14, Kusheswar Kalita 
his 15, Prof. Rahudev Goswami 
On) 
16. Prof. Rajani Kanta Dev Sarma 
82) 17. Gopinath Bardoloi 
Osa 
18. Dr. Mahaendra Bora 
BG 19. Kailash Sarma 
55 
20. Harmohon Dev Goswami 
at ùl. Kanak Ch. Goswami . 
2) 22. Swami Krishnakanta Maharaj 


3, Dip Kr. Barua 


ae Atambapu Sarma : 


ty, Chaoba Singh : 
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Appendix II 


Fol} oes 
owing is the list of Manipuri Translations of the Bhagavad Gita 8 


» SNadutt Sarma Tarkateertha : Bhagavad Gita sty 


: Gita Rahasya or Vaidic 
Dharmasara in verse (1969) 


Bhagavad Gita in verse 
(Jorhat 1970) 


: Gita with Explanation 


: Srimad Bhagavad Gita (1978) 

: Gita Kavya (in verse) 
Dibrugarh 1957 

: Gita (Jorhat) 

: Srimad Bhagavad Gita 
(Gouhati 1984) 

: Bhagavad Gita (Gauhati) 

: Srimad Bhagavad Giti 
(included in Gopinath 
Rachanavali Gauhati 1979) 

: Gita (Baruabamungaon 1986) ` 

: Bhagavad Gita (Dibrugarh 
1986) 


we 


: Gita Madhuri Gita in verse) 
Jorhat 1979 
Gitamrita with Gitartha Dipika 
(Dibrugarh 1980) 

: Srimad Bhagavad Gita (North 

Lakhimpur 1989) 


Bhagvad Gita (with Anvai & 
translation ) 1926 
Bhagavad Gita 


Z 


oe 
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4. do do 

5. Pt. Kavikarnpur Sastri : 

6. Pt. Kalachand Sastri : 

7. L. Deven Singh : 

8. Kh. Gourikishore : 

9. Ng. Tompok Singh Ex-M. P. ; 


10. Paramhansa Swami Yogananda : 


11. R.K. Shilajit : 


12. L. Narayan Sharma : 


13. L. Raghumani Sharma : 


Appendix IlI 


Besi i 
esides the Bhagavad Gita, the following Sanskrit scriptures have beet 


translated in Khasi -— 


1. Jeebon Roy : 
2. Jeeban Roy : 
3. Jeebon Roy : 
4. Jeebon Roy : 
5. Sibacharap Roy : 
6. Haricharan Roy : 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


š Dr. S. N. Sarma. (ed) : 
b Harinarayan Dutta Barua (ed) 


33 
Do Do Do (do) 


. Dr. Maheswar Neog : 
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Gita with Sankara Bhasya (Ig 1H 
Gita (1976) a 
Gita (in verse 1956) 

Gita (1983) 
Gita (translationof Jagadieh 7 
Gita (Translated from Swami , 
Sivananda’s English edition 1981) 


Gita (translation and commentary 
in Manipuri 1988) 
Bhagavad Gita (Translation of 
Prabhpad’s Gita as itis (ISKON) 
1984 

Bhagavad Gita (free translation 
in Manipuri) 1984 

Gita (1980) 


Hitopadesha 
Aswaghosa’s Buddba Charit(1%31) 
Ka Kitab Chaitanya (1900) 
Ramayana (1900) 

Chanakya Niti Darpan (1902) 
Kausik (adapted from the 


Katha Gita (Gaubati 196) 
Krishna Gita Gauhati cre 
Assamiya Mahabbarata yol. 
(Nalbari 1955) 
Kirtanghosa aru Nag 
(Gauhati 1965) 


ghost 


978) 
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rH gHAGAVAD GITA — — 
pati University ‘ Aspects of Assamese Interature 

e (1956) 

6 Swami Prabhavanand 

“and Christopher Isherwood : Bhagaved Gita (Madras 1546) 


1, Dr. 5. Radhakrishnan . 


8, Tirthanath Sarma : 


Bhagaved Gita (1977) 
Bhagaved Gita edited by 
Phukanheo ’ 
(included in Tattvadarsi 
Radhanath Phukan Sraddhanjali 
Jorhat 1958) ; 


jo Tee pute 
e + 
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R . Qua, Journ of Vedic & Indo & Sci. Research, 


Remembering Professor Gurudutta 


` 


: (1864-1890) | ` 
Formative Years 


—G. B. K. Hoojat | 
N of 
: a 


Guru ve 18 but appropriate that we should be remembering Professot 
Be F Who preferred to call himself a Viayarthi (student), ashe 
med a student all his life, in the centen ary year of his passing aWay: 


The admi va s 
E of» Gurudutta conferred upon him the title of Pandit, 1 G 
meee ag his Scholarship and erudition, and in token of the D 
iā A honour in which they held him, although he was not bom ‘i 
the first ead - Prof. Gurudutta had the rare distinction of 08 A 
n ! : 
Lahore (now on Sere appointed to the faculty of the Goyt- cme tn 
Physics. In thi akistan) in 1886, after creditably passing bis M. k th 
the previ A Xamination, he stood first in the University and ae th 
the tas He was indeed a genius, a meteor wh? aa 
SaS ol Indian scholarshi . decade, but has ë 
eyer-lasting trail behind him. hip for just a decade, : 
j W 
i i e his 
father i e ea his early education at Jhangand Multan w ¥ 
pupular lan rishan Was a teacher. Urdu and Persian Were t To N 
Buages in those days, Soon enough, Gurudatta read t | l 
Formerly V, Ç, Guru l E. 


kula Kangri Vishavidyalaya, Hardwat, 


A-15-A Vijay. Path, J. aipur, 
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į of Maulana Roomi, Diwa-e-Hafiz. and Shams-e-tabriz, 
puring this period, he also came across the Aina-e mazahab-e-hunood 
fl in trying to follow the style of worship of the anahad (limitless), he 
yould for long seen the skies and wonder at the creation of the Master 
Creator. At the saml time, he would do the Pranayaom. One day, when 
his mother caught him placing his fingers at his nostrits, she became 
glared and gave him a dressing. But the god-boy politely said, 
“mother, I see in the skies wondrous, glittering objects and am trying to 
seek my path to the Great Artist, who has created them. I suggest you 
also do the same and discover the Great Lord Creator’. 


the Masnay 


tta 


y 


0) 


rs 


He was a great bookworm and hada prodigious memory. 
Study of Mill, Darwin, Spencer and other Western scholars duly in- 
fluenced his mind and an independent thinker, as he was, he tended to 
discatd the orthodox Pauranik views. In fact, he became inclined to 
accept what he later called scientifice atheism. At this stage of his life, 
he considered Sanskrit of be a dead language. Having seen a ‘copy of 
of the Manu Smriti at the house of his friend, Chetanananda, he casti- 
gated the latter for wasting his time over such decadent literature and 
language. However, to the History teacher at the school, goes the 
credit of directing Gurudatt to the study of Sanskrit. This teacher 
Would try to trace the origin of English words to Sanskrit roots. Born 
@ researcher, Gurudatta soon found. out Easy Lessons in Sanskrit 
pons by Dr. Valentine. at this time, he also came acros® Swami 
Wi Yanand’s Rigyedadi - Bhasya - Bhoomika. He tried to read the same 
al of a Sanskrit Dietionary. This opened on Wee A 
nee etananada and Remal Das, another friend of aa eee 
the Sat of the local Arya Samaj. Through them he secur i mand 

a rtha Parkash wnich converted him for good. He app 
bership of Arva Samaj, Multan on June 20, 1880. 


ja” 


ge, Lahora where 
Panjabi scholars, 
n chapters ini the 

Raj 


st isto f 5 R 
b nae f the Panjab and India; To name a few, Lajpat Rai, Hans 82), 
- | Ueta at Shiv Nath, Bhaktram and Ro 
r, the can. 0 Was a well krit Scholar, i 
i College, ell known Sanskri iad OF¢ 


This company duly. influeticed’ the 


oyoo MAR, 
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The story of his visit to Ajmer in 1883 to attend o 
Sannyasin, Swami Dayananda Saraswti, is Well-known. 
the Skrati die in peace and composure, with nothing 
thankfulness and fulfilment on his lips, Gurudtta regained his faith. Th 
fearlessness with which the great Swami confronted Death left à 
indelible impession on the mind of this 19-year old boy. This episode, 
writes Pandit Gurudatta’s biographer, Dr. Ram Parkash, enlightened the 
mind of Gurudatta. He found the light which had evaded him in the 
writings of Spencer, Newton and Baccn. The young scholar vowed to 
‘himself that following in the footsteps of his great Guru, Swami 
Dayananda, he would fight forces of Darkness all his life. He knew 
that he did not have as much light as his Guru, nor as much capacity 
and strength, but he had the Guru’s blessings and the will to act. He 
wade a promise to himself that as long as he lived he would combat the 
forces of darkness and antiscientism. 


n the dying 
Having Seen 
but Words of 


It is a well-known fact that during his last phase, Dayananda 
had to facea long, painful illness. When the great Rishi came to realize 
that the end was near, he seems to have stayed back the knock of 
Yamaraj, the God of Death, until the Deepavali (festival of lights) night: 
When the Deepavali night arrived, he Summoned his followers and 
asked them to throw open all the doors and windows of the roomin 
which he lay dying, so that there should be free flow of air. He then 
looked up at the roof and decided to say a few Vedamantras, including 
the Gayatri. For a while, he entered the Samadhi and then opening his 
eyes. he lay down and utterd the fomous wood” O, Almighty and 
Benevolent Lord, this is Thy will. Let Thy will be done Yuy have a 
ted a great Drama (Lilay’. Then he turned aside, held his bre 


í at 
for a while and threw it out with great force. This was his last W 
and he was no More. 


This happened at 6.00 p. m. 


san WaS 
oes s ation 
Significant to note that soon after, the whole ® WoS, al 


festival of lights. In thousands of villages and t° akoes 
lions of small lamps were lighted to dispel Jie 


Itis 
to observe the 
Over India, mil 


. 5 int 
Faron a night and to arouse hope joy and light 2 
and homes of millions of Indians pe, J 7 
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NG PROFESSOR GURUDATTA — — 4 
pelen BER 
ATH | iy tte Sun of Indian Scholarship and Renaissance sets, let the 
5 s ; ; 
in ads of lights, small and big, shine and enlighten the Mother land. 
£ 10 
eo Gurudatta took the message well and so did many other 
i | youngmen of his generation. Modern youth will do well to appreciate 
an l the significance of this message and walk on the path of Enlightenment 


Ratonalism, Scientism and Spirituality. 
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th 
CE 
| th 
| Acme of Knowledge | , 
| ; | 
| Through Eloquent Silence K 
. g 
—Vishnupriyan’ s 
ee 
x Na taira Caksur gacchati na vay gacchati no manah na vidmo ; 
no vijanimo yathajtadanusısyat-Kenopanished - 3. The eye does notgo a 
there, nor speech, nor mind. We do not therefore know It, nor do we 
know any process of instructing about It. Sruti thus describesitsinabilly 
to teach about Atman, ths Acme of knowledge. Jn effect, Vedas the of 
mate guide, seem to have reached their limits though the pe sr 
| word in transmitting an experience transcending the Intellect (i fo 
| Aparoksha Anubhuti’). : 
Int] moya j 
inst nthe. mundane world of ours itself we face if to % 
E ance. if We are asked: to teach cycling or swimming! The Le tots i 
: eory or the excellent demonstration support can, at best. be Bee It 
‘a e the actual skill itself which is sought to be taught. Afe ai ; i 
vy the theory and imitating the demonstration one can St wit! J. 
e or j i ! 
! N AES Jump in the water. Thereafter, pede gidu” i 
swimmi i i i $ i 
1 ` self effort ! Ab ae without drowning is more oe technol 
etc. call for “Tact Concepts in physics, mathematics, mee 
of such en for effective teaching wherein in the the $ A B 
edge, as much of hi aR can be transferred by raid | pa 


W i 4 
ord (aided by Sketches, perhaps) alone is adequate for this AP? 


Pi A 
ieee S. Krishnamurthy, 28/9, Rams, II 
» Gandhi Nagar Adyar, Madras-20. 
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aig oF KNOWLEDGE 25 
i adequacies, irany, due to limitation of the spoken word may, with 
mys technological aids be minimised through tapes (audio or video) 
0 


of more experienced authorities ete. Even with this, cent per cent 
yansfer of the total available experience of the teacher and the suppor- 
ting teaching aids to the student does not obtain. That is to Say that 
the obvious deficient transfer may be tolerable in the ‘Apara Vidhya’ as 
the knowldge dissemination Situation of today obtains. 


The issue of ‘paravidya’ on the contrary, in the highest reaches, 
cannot admit of any thing less than complete transfer of experience of 
the Teacher to the taught: To quote Swami Chinmayananda, “God 
Realisation is ‘Gyanam’, “the teacher will not be able to convey the 
wisdom that is gained by him to the disciples. But a mere book know- 
‘edge alone is not sufficient as the words coming from an individual can 
gather wings only when they, spring from,a heart soaked wilh sincere 
subjective experience. In its fina] analysis, it is an experience of trans- 
cending the intellect; and yet, the student is fully- identified -with it at 
this moment : and therefore the teacher, will have to explain in terms 


dmo 
tgo of the intellect that which is beyond the intellect. “The crucial problem, 
we therefore, is to teach the technique of transcending the intellect. 


Sage Ramana of Tiruvannamalai was a master story teller. One 


the 
ken of his spiritual stories narrated in ‘Spiritual Stories as Told by 
je ih anana, Maharshi’. (Published by T.N. Venkataraman) runs as 
the a King Janaka was listening to a philosophical treatise read by ; 
é pandit wherein a passage occurred to the effect that a rider who 
y x Paced one foot in the stirrup, contemplating upon self-realisation 
a ie isuse the selt before he lifted the other foot to placeitin the 
(ots it as HERP. That is, the passage taught, that when Realisation comes, 
fi en in an instant. Janaka stopped the pandit and asked him to 
Z we Statement. The pandit being a mere book-worm admitted his 
i: priso Bi impart practical wisdom. The pandit was condemned to 
n ina and so were other pandits who passcd for wisemen but were 
yi ~~ © to prove the Scriptural text. 
A ) 
gE bit Sage named Ashtavakra though young in age yet wise p 
Y | atts went to Janakaand ordered him to release the imprisoneg i 


Renin ges a did so but demanded the prcofof the text. oe A 


ttmility o King of the proper Master-disciple relations Pe 
and surrender of all possessions). The king complied with the 


= f 
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THE VEDIC Paty 
first and said to the second demand, “‘so be jt”, The Sage 
be it”, when Janaka was riding the first stirrup on the a 
transfixed as a statue. After some time, only at the Tequest 
the same sage called Janaka and immediately King Janak 
Obviously silence was the only ‘technique’ employed b 
impart Self-Realisation to King Janaka. 


Plied, “o 
TSe and Stood 
of Ministers 
à Tesponded, 
Y the Sage to 


SS 


At this juncture, we are reminded of the famous ¢ 
Dakshinamurthy form of Lord Shiva, with which He taught 
ultimate Truth to the four mind-born sons of Brahma in total stat 
silence, then, the technique we are groping after? |s this techni p 
i applicable in all cases or only for select Master-disciple group ? e 
Bhagawad Gita, Lord Krishna says; 


hinmudra of 


Mounam caiva Smi guhyanam jnanam jnanavatam aham, i.e. of 
secrets I am also silence; and I am the wisdom of the wise (19-38), 
Nature is everin yibration and whatever vibrates produees sound, 
Silence is not therefore in Nature. Brahman is motionless ; no vibration 
takes placc in Him. Silence and Brahman are one. To the knowereof 
Brahman nothing is more eloquent and public than Brahman. To the 
ignorant nothing is more secret and hidden than Brahman : 


Om silent eloquence, sage Ramana had yet another story, explain- 
Si ee by silence. When Sita was asked who was her husband 
a ig the Rishis (Rama himself being present there as a Rishi) in the 
orest, by the wives of the Rishis, she denied each one as he was pointed 
NE tam but simply hung her head down when Rama was pointed 
out. Her silence was elogqnent. Similarly, the Vedas are also aloguer! 


in ‘neti-neti’ (not this-n ` 5 2 it silence’ 
: , ot this silent. Thei 
is the Real State, ) and then remain 


ing ex 


Niles ep, a geekels 
Likewise, in the Pranava-Upasana (34) for most ordina’) seek 


th i 
? the nearest to IT i ded. Nowe. 
te ame Ge. Tis usually recommen dreamilé 


aking, 
Sco eye ee on the three states of W Anal 
OM? (Syllable-less 


(Amatra OM”), 
et’ technique 


fourth state represented byt e silence! 
‘Aum’) is ihe ultimate Truth. Truth is m e peli 
Whereas the three preceding states are denii edo 
and like Sita when Rama was, being Pa 
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| iN 
p 


quently remained silent, the Pranaya Upasana also assumcs the 
elo 


ter, y afsilence at the moment of Truth ; The supreme state of Self 


p | gealisation which makes the Seeker literally a statue, as was the case of 
E ing Janaka transfixed or the Ancient four sages, Sanaka, Sanatkumara, ie 
sanatana and Sanandana in hermonious Samadhi before the Supreme it 
| teacher-Dakshinamurthy, calls for seeing the invisible, hearing the ty 
‘oF inaudible, touching the ‘Untouchable’, -smelling the odourless and f 
i | tasting the unpalatable, apparently alla bundle of contradictions to the H 
“| non-seekers : Recall the instance of the Vishwaroopadarshan of the J 
ie | Gitaeharya for Arjuna ? Lord Krishna had to grant Divine sight’ | 
(dvyam dadami te caksuh pasya me yogam aijsvaram-11.8) to enable i 
Arjuna to, see the cosmic form-a felicity ‘transmitted’ for the moment, | 
from the Teacher to the secker. The highest teachers impart that much { 
‘A | knowledge only as is sought or deserved by the sceker. Arjuna had 
“| | merely asked to ‘see’ the Cosmic form (manyase Yadi tac chakyam 
a | myadrastum iti Prabho-11-4) and thus only the divine eye’ abone was 


| 

| made available to him. As the need, so the feed: Take the case of 
io | Sudama (Kuchela)-the student-day colleague « f Lord Krishna in abject 

| penury but supremely contented because of his knowledge of the 

| Absolute. In addition to granting him riches (which Sudama’s wife had 


nm | “mtedin that mission of Sudama). Lord Krishna gave Sudama the 
d | “Mbined felicity of sight, touch, hearing, smelling and tasting food 
he | Prepared in Krishna’s house : The Yogi Supreme- Lord Krishna-revealed 
d | ÙY demonstration that imparting felicity just required at that point of 
1 | rental development of the student (i.e. the seeker) was inedeed pos- 


f | a er the accomplished Teachers. Unlike boons conferred on seekers 
i TR Performing ‘tapasya‘ by benedictory words of concnrring with 
of totes (with a specific boon in mind, to the silent seeker, silence 


ord transmits much more ; 


: q ce Even Critically reviowint g the number of cases where various types 
fiid on Were granted by Lord Krishna, most were confouded or 
et like ld Krishna opened 


tjuna or mother Yashoda when the chi 3 
! Akrura, Krishna’s uncle, while taking Krishna a s 
itot a his chariot, had the glorious vision when pe 5 
lards o, Het Kalindi for a bath, Brahma, after witnessing A 
3 Movers earth once longed to experience some of Lord es nee 
by Ktishn himself (Brahma), hid some boys with calves ee 
a Gn his fifth year) and other boys and was St 
_ Materialising the exact replicas (todays scier 


Mouth 
Ta ma i 


| maş 
3 Bala 
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hidden boys and calves for full one year, without an 
of any of the missing boys and calves realising their i Of the te 
Brahma's bidding : Notice that place time or anya isa 
for normal humans do not bind the Adept Teacher, 


elati 
li eae y 
IMiting adjure 


According to commentary on the classical tamil t 
Ramana, ‘Ulladu Narpadu* (forty metric verses in tamil) an of Sage 
experience called Advaita (not a religion or creed called re. ei 
have experienced Nirvikalpa Samadhi (of the ‘Sahaja’ ty p k 
the ‘Kevala’ type) alone are competent to teach the Truth Te p 
lence and the technique of attaining to that experience po 
Vedanta rests on the badrock of experiences of Jeevan Muktaş sl 
however, XE Immature, for this level of exposition, In fact, ie hs. 
act is ‘dwaitie’ in the vision of the Realised, . as jt caters to the ae 
yasana of the seeker whereas the experience sought to be conveyed s 
Advaita : ‘It is because of this anamalous ‘situation that the grated 
teachings Decessary to elevate the seeker’s consciousness in the prelim 
ve Poumcdiate and. penultimate Stages tend to be ‘contradictory: 
ence ae to the ultimate experience at the Alterof 
SL ie eae po e-vault technique employed by sportsiies of 

b Taccelarating towarcsthe goal and dropping thè 
Pole for the goal which is beyond the pole in height) is an approximation 


for the techni . . 
Meig : are of transcending the Intellect silently through the 


000 
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W.B. Yeats and the Problem of 
Revelation in the Light of 


Vedantic Thought 
Dr. Shalini Sikka* \ 
| 


g the W.B. Yeats, the great Irish poet of the twentieth century (1865- 
yation 1939), turned time and again to Vedantic thought for explanations of his 
h the key problems. Professor R L. Varshney has noted W.B. Yeats’s attraction 


for the sublime thought of the Bhagavad Gita in an article ; “The Geeta 
and W.B. Yeats” (1). It is also possible to trace in Yeats’s work a more 
*Pecific th ough intermittent search for answers pertaining to the nature 
* revelation in the Bhagayad Gita and the Upanisads. 


Yeats held the conviction th: t “the arts are founded-on the he 
the World” and in his Memoirs recorded his concern «ito d E 
nd communicate a state cf being.” He explained this by saying, 
Sht passion, religious passion above all, as the greatest good oi 
d always cherished the secret hope of some mysterious initiation. 
* connection, Yeats studied the Bhagavad Gita very seriously. Be 
mPressed by the claim of „Lord Krishna that be; @ superior spirit, 
Wishe i ae human form. and make himself, manifes ane = 
Fellon 7 at Sarticle, ‘Esoteric Spiritualism’ (2) which/he wr S 
W of the British Theosophical Society’, reveals his desire to Son 

$ Senior Tete ne 


Diversity, 0 


. beyond 
Cover a 
J Sou 
life an 


Was j 


erin English, Jesus and Ma: 
f Delhi), New Delhi-r10 02 
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municate with such spirits who would impart importan 
In other words, he too wished to bea chela (discip 
initiate : 


t secrets toh 


im, 
le) and later 


an 


From the Bhagavad-Gita, I learn that the one who (ina certain 
State) is described as the ‘Lord ofall created beings” Used this 
language, ‘Having command over my natu: e, I am made 
by my own power and as often as there is a decline of virtue and 
an insurrection of yice and injustice in the world, 1 make myself 
manifest and thus I appear from age to age’ Through thus taking 
command oyver his own nature, and all men, Ihold that foral 
practical purposes, he does choose a chela in human form z i.e., one 
takes on the clothing of the Sun... (3) ; 


manifes 


Yeats went on to say that what was true in regard to the Great 
one, was true in regard to spirits of lesser degree, who could also have 
chelas of a degree corresponding with them. Thus Yeats concluded 
that Vyasa, the author of the Mahabharata could similarly make himsel 
Manifest through a medium. Yeats too wished to receive communi- 
cation from adepts of the Orient and asked : 


Will the Brothers of the Orient take to the stripling by recognising 
him as the ‘Heir of the Inheritance,’ and send down a little of 
the hoarded stores: to nurture the new-born life in the valley 
below ? (4) 
_ This ig ¢ 
Spirits was not 
Teceive truths fr 


vident that Yeats’s Teason for communication with 
only to ascertain the real nature of spirits but also® 
om them. He concluded thus : 

Even the ‘invocation? 
Seance-holding can b 
tua] manifestations 
ceremonial of the 


; jce of 
of spiritual beings if the modern piis st 
~ so called, which affords conditions ey 3 
is quite in conformity with the ritu 


R 2 3 instance, 
ancient Indian system ; as, for i of ost 


jad : 
ledges E 


> Come, O Father, along with the spirits 
1f this practice was Observed, and formed an ! 
and see i Worship... surely with our increase of a afl! 
> wemay hope, with į may 10 4 
to both sid h improved morals, we se 


‘Ret any 


dence with those who are 


ol oe 
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Yeats recorded in his essay on ‘The Symbolism of Poetry’ how he 


PAT) 

H m into “that state of perhaps real trance, in which the mind 3 
him, ijberated from the presence of the will is unfolded in symbols” (6) also. 4 
Tan he had besn “swept, when in more profound meditation, beyond all 

memory but of those things that came from beyond the threshold of ` 
tain waking life.” (7) Yeats asked several questions on the basis of these 
this experiences : “I have endless proof that, where two worked together, the 
fest symbolic influence commonly took upon itself. .the quality of the 
and mind that had first fixed a symbol in the mind’s eye, But if so, what 
self part ofthe mind ? ° He asked again : “fiom whence came the images 
king ofthe dream ? Not always, I was soon persuaded, from the memory, 


“all perhaps never in trance or sleep.” (8) Because he could not find the 
| right answers Yeats began to feel “not solitary but helpless.” 


one i 

| In 1914, Arthur Edward Waite wrote to him thatthere was 
eat | little in the western occult tradition that could throw light on his t 
n | problem “though there may be something in the East.” (9) Yeats 
e N E 


continued to seek answers in a tradition of belief “older than the 
European Church and founded upon the experiece of the word, before 
) the Modern bias.” (10) It was this search that led him to study “the 

| visions and thoughts of the country people, ” (11) to ‘an investigation 
ng | of contemporary spiritualism’? then he compared his “inadequate 


of notes” with “Indian belief.” 
s ft | 

| $ Yeats came near’ the Upanisadic view of meditation when he 
h | "sidered the possibility that his “study had created a contact or 
0 mingling with minds who had followed a like study in some other age, 


ee these minds still saw ard thought and chose. (12) Things 
ci ae with the revelations of A Vision and the Vedantic studies 
; ich Yeats sought to understand them. In A Vision (1925), in 
section entitled ‘Mythology? he stated that “there isa trans- 


cnd ; 
Sital portion of our being that is timeless and spaceless, and there: 


Ore p f 5 
~ etal (13) According to him, the ancient philosopher “could : 
e, mie $ IAOEE T 
is Wake Perhaps even prove, that every condition of mind ee 


lysi 4 í 4 iW Peery 

etbétien: 'S, even that which is timeless, spaceless, is presentyi 

Cate ithe to some being, and that we could in some d egree ct ad Ae 

“erie © this being while still alive, and after our death share in the 
SENI 


nce,” (14) 2 * 2 oe Abas: 


It is ev; ; pa Be 
i 'S evident that this comment from A Vision was based 
“C Studies. Yeats wrote in ‘Hodos Chameliontos’ ; “I 


an 
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that revelation is from the self, but from that age-long m l 
that shapes the elaborate shel] of the mollusc ana oe LA 
womb, that teaches the birds to make their nest.» G in the 
referring to what is knowin the Vedas and Upannisads J He Was 
garbha (the Upanisadic equivalent of anima mundi), a eet Tranyq. 
wherein are present all the subtle forms of the would-be a Creation 
In. the phrase “age-long memoried self” Yeats was hee 
Brhadarahyaka Upanisac where the self is defined thea IDS the 


Ed serf 


That self is indeed Brahman 
it is also identified with the 
intellect, the mind, the vital breath.. TU) 


The selfi is not the intellect or the mind which are its attribute 
What are self creates are the subtle and gross forms of object seen 5 
SN tet a soul in the dreaming and waking states’ respectively 
é ee study of the Upanisads clarified to him that soul who had 
tes 
a ce (timeless, Spaceless” state were responsible for the revela- 
A von Were received by ‘the seekers and the meditators. The self 
e creator of all im i PET. 
‘seer. (18) Mages in anima mundi, the images seen bya 
As s 
tated above, Yeats felt that meditation upon certain matters 


seemed t ork A 
o have put him in touch with those who had mastered similar 


themes i 


man desrj : 
a a truth itself, that which comes will be the most profound 
an ‘A oe his fate.” (19) This. was corroborated by the Upaniseds 
Onna h Introduction for? My Work’ he quoted a verse from the 
(20). The U add 3 “A wise man Seeks in Self, those. that are ath 
desires ane implies that by meditation on -the Self all ones 
; 19g those for transcendental knowledge may be fulfilled: 
Yeats E ee 
having a in, his Introductien to The Holy Mountain. that 
Not isolated qo cnehtenment, a man was no longer alone: “He m 
all those RETURER as are men of genius or intellect, for neah 
All liberated ide hat Self had awakened were his neighbours: ‘Ss 
on the Mandukya dimes (ogether into a unity. He added ia i's 
~—In SO far as hose 


minds -contaj 
in 
Pass from’ mi the same reflection : the images of the 


nd. to mind, our closcd. eyes may look upon 4 


Satva, reflects the Self, it is common to all 


Gods 
orld 
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n Previous ages; Yeats had noted in A Vision (1925) that “ifthe, 


PATH 


sef 
Was 
Nya. 
tion 
(16) 
the 
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shared, as the physical world is shared, though difference in the 
degree of purity has been substituted for difference of place. (22) 


Yeats felt that a really great work resulted when the poet dis- 
covered “some knowledge or power [that] has come into his mind from 
beyond his mind.” (23) He has convinced that an artist could become 
a tool in the hands of superior power : “our images must be given to us, 
wecannot choose them deliberately.” (24) He admitted that his poetry 

«gained in self-possession and power”? owing to the incredible exper- 
ence of revelation. (23) The spirits who dictated the system of A Viton 
said, “we have come to give you metaphors for poetry.” (26) They 
brought about poetic inspiration : “A system of symbolism strange to 
him and his wife awaited expression.” 


Syetasyatara Upanisad advocates a meditation on 
teachers : 


Spiritual 


To one who has the highest devotion (Bhakti) for God, 
And for his spiritual teacher (guru) even as for God, 
To him these matters which have been declared 
Become manifest [if he be] a Great soul (mahatma) (27) 


It was this experience of grace that Yeats prayed for in ‘Sailing’ 
to Byzantium? ; 


O sages standing in God’s holy fire 

As in the gold mosaik of a wall 

Come from the holy fire, perne in a gyre, 
And be the singing—masters of my soul. (28) 


Thus, through his study of the Upanisads, Yeats finally realized 
Uth was to be gained not so much through communication with 
at a seance, as through meditation upon the Self. (29) 


at tr 
Spirits 
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| l REFERENCE & NOTES 

| j. R.L. Varshney “The Geeta and W. B, Yeats”, T 
Eng XLIX No. 4 pp 47-53. March 1987. Gurkyl Kanpri Vig edie Party 


2. This article is reprinted in a collection of writin 


| 8s by T, 
| Row, Esoteric Writings. (Adyar : The Theos S. Subha 
Í 


Ophica] Publish; 
oteric Writings The 
ut it must have been 
F Of the Theosophic} 
c Section. His nane 


House, 1980, pp. 201-215. Hence cited as Es 

original publication details are not available b 

written in 1888 when Yeats be came a membe: 

Society or in 1889 when he joined the Esoteri 
| for some reason is spelt “William Yeatcs.” 
3 (a) Ibid, p. 202 


id (b) The quotation from Bhagavadgita is from 1y. 6, 7. 
Ibid., p. 207 


Ibid., pp. 214—215 
W. B. Yeats, Essays and Introductions (Macmillan) p. 159 


- W. B. Yeats, Autobiographies, p. 261 
Idem. 


Se 2 Ae S 


Harper et al ed. Letters to W. B. Yeats (Macmillan, 1977), p.2%, 
A. E. Waite wrote : 


“So far as my studies can tel] you, the theory of Astral Light 
D receptacle of forms, and having therefore “Pictures” theret E 
l first originated by Eliphas Levi after the year 1860...Jt bas a 


an 
0b Boehme, but this is untrue also. Finally 


+o cide of tle 
S-I would help you if I could over this ity A 


said to be in Jac 
‘Rot in Paracelsu 
question, but it is one for a reliable eastern student, 
Understanding that he is Not a theosophist.” 
Autobiogtaphies. p- 265 

Ibid., p, 267 


10, 


12, W, 

B A zee Mythologtes, (Macmillian), p. 346 
- A Vision, p. 251 

14. 
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i 
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see A Vision, P. 250 : “the seer amidst brilliant light discovers 
mythe and symbols that can only be verified by prolonged research 
He has escaped from the individual Record to that of the race.” 


Tid., p- 249 


Essays and Introduction, P. 509. Yeats is referring to 


Chandogya Upanisad, VIII. 3. 2. 
Essays p. 452 


_. Ibid. p. 482 


Autobiographies, p. 272 
Idem. 


5. A Vision (Macmillian, 1939), p. § 


Ibid., p. 9 

Svetasyatara Upanisad, VI. 23. 

W. B. Yeats, Collected Poems, (Macmillian, 1978), p. 217 
Shalini Sikka-Ph. D. Thesis ; “W. B. Yeats and the Upanisads-A 
Critical Study”. ( University of Delhi, June 1988.) pp. 245-273, 
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William Blake : A Mystic Poet 


Rupakshi Sharma 
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LY aches Bee bjs book, “William Blake, : Poet and Mystic, appt 
| aKes mysticism from what he terms the literary point of view: 


4 eel Speaking, “Mysticism is, in its essense, a concentration 

and loved as pase. upon some supernatural object conceived “ 

from this a a yr ni: But -Berger takes bis deper 

the great body el explicit definition of mysticism and inyo i 

i$ discussion of Blak ee tradition when he points out in his genera 
es mystical writings that : 


The : raft 
y Present certain very striking features... which clearly dist” 


i £uish Blake’ at h 
ake's mysticism from the mysticism familiar to us 1 


lives of the sa; m- 
e€ Saints. ; er reno 
| ced the world ts... .. Blake was no saint. He had never j 


ed his body 
intense longin 
the saints _ 


i rti 
» its passions or its pleasures. He had ale vp 
by ascetic practices... ..had never experien® ls 
8 to behold their God which had filled te iso 


~he] as le 
even before god pcked humility _ ..He would not humble © ious 


He cannot therefore, be called ê ; 
( 


Willig 
ndon, 1914), D ee Blake : Poet and Mystik, Danie H ‘Conner 


(Hereabter reber. 
> bi 
erred to as William Blake ? Poet and Mystic). 
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mystic. He would have classed himself rather among old prophets 
or poets compelled to proclaim to all men the way of escape from 
eternal death, and to open their eyes to the divine light, which at 
the appointed hour will reveal itself and shine forth jn {ull 


splendour Upon all.t 


With respect to Prophetical writings unhke most critics who 
blame the mystic for the wreck of the poet (which Blake was), Berger 
plames the poet for the marring of the prophet. “In Blake, the poet has 
spoiled the prophet, causing him to rank as a mystical! Wor o? 
secondary importance, when he might have been one of the first.* M. 
Berger believes that black is “in England at any rate, the only real 


) 
e! mystic amog poets-”3 He points out significant difference between 
a Blake’s mysticism and religious mysticism but he takes much of Black 
; for granted where critical scrutiny is den.anded. His logic is swept away 
ksh by his enthusiasm into a vague use of key words for which his careful 
i approach has not warned us. An example of this general use of words 
isto be found in a charming passage of The Songs of Innocence : 
v What the book does reveal to us is Heaven : the Heaven that we 
Ak see reflected in the eyes of our own littile ones. By an extraor- 
r dinary effort of imagination or rather by spiritual power that his 
k mysticism naturally gave him, Blake carried himself back into z 
o days of childhood, when all was joy and innocence, pod wien 4 e 
al new born soul felt no other emotions but life and the Joy of living. 
wire The passage has imaginative and emotional rather than a 
j: glow that makes the author’s impression seem peculiarly vivid: 
% t Swinburne and Yeats to have not been able to save themselves 
f ni charms of emotional arrest of the type of Mr Berger in their discu 
t OD of the general subject of mysticism of Blake. ; 
l __ The conception of ‘seeing visions’ as an attribute of mysticism S 
if again i large part in the 


Feetionai and imaginative, but it plays a very mie 
uly developed conceptions of mysticism. M- Berget:5ayè = 


any 


Tore 


l 

Wil, is E hs 
2 Ibi Bee Poet and Mystic, P. 59 
Ibia., P: 220 i 
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| | 4 It isin this, then, that Blake’s strength lies - in 
rot enabled him to create a word wholly different fr 

from the laws of time and space; existing onl 


the faculty that 
om Ours, freed 
y in his dreams a 


é t 
far removed from reality as the wildest ideal can be.1 i 
; j i 
One critic found in Blake a system of symbolic myths as a device r 
partly to clothe therewith the too startling nakedness of his philosophy 
i and partly to serve as an instrument of research in SuperSensuoys 
a regions? this element hovers on the edge of spiritualism, Some critics h 
| are of the view and they have arguments in their support that in any ti 
Si: i concept of mysticism, one cannot keep clear of spiritualism. I 
I I 
a There is a group of those who believe that the fact that a man sees i 
W { visions makes him a mystic. This appears to be an essential comment r 
of Blak2’s mysticism, Blake was a man who looked at the whole world 
from a certain point of view and tried to penetrate in mystery from that | 
Point of view. But perhaps because this is a matter of such importance, y 
it is the most difficult point of all at which to arrive at any composite ; 
Picture of Blake's criticism. It is indeed difficult to discover what Blake : 
himself believed or intended to Say on that subject. One scholar inthis l 
Context was obliged to Say : : 
ee interesting point, and on wherein Blake differs from E in 
mystics is that in Spite of his feeling for symbolism, he did ae fe 
ae the natural world as a ladder by which he could arrive at 
Teal, 3 
But coi i t 
ontrary view has also been exprssed : ay 
In nature he al a 


$ ive 
wa’ : ould perce! 
eternity.« YS saw God and throngh time, he c P) 


Very similar yi 
Z Y Similar views haye been expresseq by Gardner : 


A the 
ad are 18 the mirror of man’s inner life. Hence Blake eee 

È a of the Hindoo mystic and loeks out in tree and herb Z 
and Mystic, P, 265 


ell, § 
8, Intoduction tothe Marriage of Heaven and H 7 
don, New York, 1911), P. 32 


‘Mysticism in Englis Poetry,” Ouaterly Re 
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fish, and bird, and beast, collecting up the scattered portions of 
his immmortal body into the elemental forms of 


im | everything that 

| grows.? 
e | Jo uaderstanding Tyee of a person, his concept of realism 
as | between God and man provides some help. Blake’s conception of God 

| ign terms of Man. He has a horror of a God who is abstract, vague or 

| indefinite for though God is infinite and all present. yet he is terrible to 
i | the imagination unless he has outline. Man is God’s outline for Blake. 
hy | 
; 1 Benoit correctly sums up emotional reaction to Blake's God when 
ics | he says, “God in nothing more than man.”? One student of Blake 
ny | tries to identify the nature of man and God and says that the perfect 

‘| man hasno conscience. Ho has knowledge of God as his self; know- 

| ledge of himself as God’s. Even between himselfand God, the distinction 
5 | isdue to his own incomplete development only or due to his partial 
; realization of God.3 

| 
to | The stress on believing the right thing, coupled with the faith in = 
e, | vision is important ground on which critics call Blake a mystic. Itis F 
e | through his visions, wherever they came from and whatever they signi- F; 
e | fied, he had receiyed important revelation of truth, he had discovered 4 
s | Sources of insight and understanding that made what he had to say of 

| Peculiar importance and value to all of us. 
1 { . Mr. Chesterton has aptly remarked that young Blake “came out 
| Mto the world a mystic in this very practical sense, that he came out to 


tach rather than to learn.”4 


A ration Binon had already written about Blake that he was oo £ 

q cane the Divine (to justify the ways of God to men) an n 
eae the Human. He was trying to lay bare the ee * 
of ie ae the cause of misery. These errors he sought not a codes 
ne 20! im the construction of society, but in codes of ethics nor 
© onstruction of society, but in the buman soul itself. Blake teaches 


1, 
2, $ ardner + Voices and Vestue P. 24, D 
3. noit, op cit, p 33 are pi 
padam N. Guthrie, “Willian Blake, Poet and Artist” Sewanee Review 
897) 438-39. Gaa 


K. Chesterton, William Blake (London 1910), P, 13 


v 
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five distinct lessons. His first lesson imparted through h 
necessity of universal sympathy. Of the primitive feelin 
with all living beings, which pervades Blake’s work ; 


8 lyrics jg 


th 
E OF fellow 


hip 
We must go back to the old Indian philosophers or to 
eval mystics like St. Francis of Assisi, to fing the se 
brotherhood with animals, plants, and inanimate t 
immense feeling of tenderness towards them, in whi 
Neither condescending pity nor any sense of man’s an 


the megj. 
Ntiment of 
hings, th 
Ch therein 
periority,» 


The second Jesson which follows the fiirt one is the doctrine 
of forgiveness. Swinburne observes that the enormous Jerusalem is 
simply a fervent apocalyptic discourse on the old subjects-love without 
law and against law, virtue that stagnates the poisonous dead matter 
by moral isolation, sin that must exist for the sake of the being forgiven 
forgiveness that must always keep up with sin, must even maintain sin 
that it may have something to keep up with and to Jive for.? Blakes 
impact in this context is so great that Sir Walter Raleigh said that the 
only true forgiveness is a movement of Jove and pity called forth by the 
offence as inevitably asa grain of sand in the eye will cause the tears 
to flow. And this is the beginning and the end of religion? 


____ Blake’s third lesson was the necessity of spontaneity and impul 
Slveness in action. Strained action was an abhorrence to Blake onl 
aT acts are beautiful that are impulsive and they are they that 
a moa Blake does not allow anything to interfere with the nature 
the impulse. Mr. De Selincourt remarks : 

j js t0 
(Blake) saw one truth only that to restrict an impulse 40 
change its. nature. He refused to believe in the oat 
: is 
| “nholy impulse. Man’s whole desire is for the good- i s 
being thwarted that he becomes base. Sin is the child 0! 


l i , 
3 FSN Op. cit., p. 126 
am Blake : Poet and Mystic, p. 246 


8 Richa 
Apri td Robert, “The Ethics of William Blake,” Hibbert J? 
pril, 1919, Pp, 660-71 7 ia Ñ 


te: 
: Crinburne, op, Cit. p.277. 8 
ardner, OP. cit., p. 52 


Basi D i 
© Sclincourt, William Blake (London 1912), P- 43 


urnal, xvi 
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will 


plake’s fourth lesson was his attack on conventional moral law 
him, the old morality was Narrowing, stultifying, repressive code of 
ns. He perceived that the life of man must be affirmative and 
ye rather than negative and passive. He called and called loudly 
| of the restraint (conventional restraint) and was all for 
e whirlpool with only his tutelary spirit as guide. 
Black ardently vindicates Christ from having 
heen virtuous 1n the theological sense, he is a rebel, an outlaw, a 
defender of the unchaste, an agitator for the freedom of the instincts 
and of mind, and his sure triumph is to be the downfall of Jehovah and 
his Jaw the victory of divine man. Similary, Gardner writes. “Blake saw 
in Jesus the law breaker, who lived not by laws and rules but by an all 
compelling instinct aud impulse. The filth gospel of Blake in that of 
energy-the elanvital. He trusted the passions because they were alive 
“Hecried again and again, says Yeats, that everything that lives is 
holy, and that nothing is unholy except things that do not live. The 
great example of this elanvital is “The Everlasting Gospel” : 


Fo! 
negatio 
aggressi 
for the remova 
aplunge into th 
Conway observes that 


The angel of the Presence Divine, 
That didst create this Body of Mine 
Wherefore hast thou writ these laws 
And created Hells dark jaws. .? 
Still the breath Divine does move, 
And the breath Divine is Love- 


first message is a 


As a mystic Blake gives certain messages. His 
d criticism of his 


Ma onary message of impassioned and sustained cr! 
ret indicts the rationalism of his age on two counts; its preference 
ce erial to the spiritual, and its restraint of the energies of man s 
ure. In his defiance two objects of attack are applied : the sceptical 


y i . . . 
malty of the mockers of religion, and the materialism which Blake 
eved was the cosnsequence of the faith in scientific speculation : 


Mock on, mock on, Voltaire, Rouseau, 
Mock on, mock on, it’s all in vajn, 

You throw the sand against the wind 
And the wind blows it back again. 

And eyery sand becomes & gem 
Reflected in the beams divine 

Blown back they blind the mocking eye, 
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But still in Israel’s paths they Shine, 
The atoms of Democritiis y 
And Newton’s Particles of Light fi 


Are sands upon the Red sea shore 
Where Israel’s tents do shine so bright 
ght. 


But why did he do so ? To him reason was the 
of vision, it suppressed whatever possibilities 
freeing his spiritual vision from the tyranny of the senses, the 
tended to displace simple faith in religious matter, it clipped e 
soaring wings of inspiration, it dampened the ardor oN 
warred on the imagination so essential for art. He believed that a 
the poetic inspiration could free mankind from the devaste A 


foe to the lig 
man might have of 


of reason. It may be noted in addition that by art he meant visionar : 
art, which bodies forth what is seen in visjon. This visionary a ; 
the type of art which he wished to bring his world to understand, to ; 
Support, to devote itself to the lost life of vision. His second ER £ 
see ee in the onslaught upon restrictions which the Church had 
eae m still relentlessly maintained, upon the natural impulses 
ee of man S nature, especially in the sex impulses. In “Garden 
ove’; Blake satirically denounces rhe Church restrictions ; 
I went to the Garden of Love 
And saw what I never had seen. 
A chapel was built in the midst, j 
Where I used to play on the green. j 
And the gates of the chapal were shut, a 
And ‘Thou shalt not? writ over the door, a 
So I housed to the Garden of Love } 
That so many sweet flowers bore; i 
Aad I saw it filled with graves, z > 
And tomb-stones in black gowns were walking 
their rounds, 
And binding with briars my joys and desires: i 
Tis inmsa f 
ooks, in e i Church occurs over and over again 1 va | = 
t a Writings and Probably thoughout writing | i 


ae Blake’s third mes 

; enly City Of Jerusale 

glon was to be born) 
a 


on WR 
Sage was that the work of rebuilt 
m of earth was yet to be done (tl. & 


(d ako 
a BI 
nd he knew that he was the man to p” 
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vas receiving messages from Heaven to do such a job. He tells his 
friends the threats received by him in one of his letters : 
fi 


If you, Who organised by Divine Providence for Spiritual commu- 
nion, refuse and bury your talent in the earth, even though you 
should want natural bread, sorrow and desperation pursue you 
through life, and after death shame and eonfusion of face to eter- 
nity. Everyone in enternity will leave you, aghast at the m2n who 
was crowned glory and honvur by his brethren, and betrayed their 
cause to their enemies. You will be called the true Judas who 


elig 
€ of 
ason 


i betrayed his friend! 
nd it 
only In the beginning of Jerusalem, he writes, “Iam perhaps the 
anny. most sinful of men; I pretend not to holiness; Yet., | pretend to love 
nary to see, to converse with daily, as man with man, and the more to have 
VE an interest in the Friend of Sinners.”? Similarly in one of his letters 
a to Major Butt his friend, he writes in 1803 : 
had I bave written this poem (perhaps Jerusalem) from immediate 
ses dictation, twelve or sometimes twenty or thirty line at a time, 
of without premeditation, and even against my will. The time it has a 
taken in writing was thus rendered nonexistent, andan immense 
Poem exists—without labour or study.® 
Blake seems to have believed that in his visions he received quite 
good pay agency of his own, an influx of supernatural truth of 
and af Do him. there are two universes, the world in which we ue 
eyond th mao Senses bring us report, and the ae yee 
White A in. It is the latter that he devotes most of w% a 
Work ig Fr | that perhaps the most fa mous es oe ae 
Proof of B] pa lines from ‘Auguries of Innocence’ usually cite 
ake’s quality as a mystic : 
To see world in a grain of sand 
ni And a Heayen ina wild flower, 
m Hold Infinity in the plam of your hand, 
ic oe o Letters, P. 10 R a See 
lie 4, Helen o E 2 Jerusalem, p. 77, 3. Ibid; P- 3 


oe White, The Mysiticism of William Blake, 
& Russell, IVC, (New York, 1961), p. 69 
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And very much like the Indian Upanishds, Blake belie 
theory of correspondence which says that everything in jie ‘ ; 
animate or inanimate. conscious OF unconscious 
a number of orders of which the individual memb 


....Each grain of sand, 

Every stone on the Land, 

Each rock and hill 

Each fountain and rill 

Each herb ‘and each tree eo 
Mountain, hil!, earth and sea 

Cloud, Meteor and star, 

Are Men seen afar.t 


For Blake nature was imagination and spiritual, physical world 


ee Spiritual if looked at with eyes of vision and material iflookedat | 

Pe ye o mlionalism, He thus condemed Wordsworth’s attitude | | 
7 ; 

R ards nature as idolatry, But Blake finds common ground betwen | 
ings. 


Heaven, Earth and Hell, henceforth shall liye in harmony. 
(Jerusalem). 


Blake so often said 
Conraries‘ merge into Unity. 
man rather than God. In the 


“Without contraries is no progressiot.” 
Again in the centre of Blake’s Universes 
“Where man is not : “Marriage of Heaven and sie ee 

- Nature is barren’? and again “The worship of 90 


is ; ho 3 A a ; , i 
nouring his gifts in other men, each according to his genius, and 


lovin 
hat ee Breatest men best : those who envy or cajuminate e 
e Gode; fore there is no ot 


her God.” 


A W 
interest ca does Not attatch importance tosin, nor does he n 
n a its discussion, He feels that far too much stress as es 

Upon sin. But he holds the view that sin makes a contribull 


to the spiri i } 
ieee life. Mary in Jerusalem defends sin of E 
e has been charged : 
doo IE j 

* Were pure, Never could I taste sweets of forgi" who 


IfI 
lo Were holy, I Neyer behold the tears of love, ° 


ves me I Q 
n the midst of his anger in furnace of fire: 
1 Letters, 


Pp. 82.93 
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rgiveness of sin, was Blake’s tenet. 


Not sin, put the fo 
Regarding discipline (order), Blake had definite views. He rejected 
tself. He hated anything that tended to interfere with 


the discipline ! 
his own course : 


«Thank God; I never was sent to school 
To be flogged into following the style of a fool” 


«One law for the Lion and Ox is oppression” is a line that ocurs 
and over again in his work of every period, 


over 


....Hence will ! build my laws of Moral virtue : 
Humanity shali be no more : but war and princedom and 
bictory. (Jerusalem, p. 4.) 


Sex was as much a problem in Blake’s days as it is today. Not 
content with attaching his age for its hypocrisy and timidity in facing 
this problem, he attacked even what the reasonable had been wont to 
cherish, the faith in chastity. For chastity, he said, was sheer waste. 


Abstinence sows sand ail over 
The ruddy limbs and flaming hair 
But desire gratified 


Plants fruits of life and beauty there 
(Marriage of Heaven and Hell) 


fifi In Europe, in his enumeration of the senses, Blake said of the 
th, Touch, or sex that through it man could. 


“Pass out what time he please, but he will not, 
For stolen joys are sweet and bread eaten 1” secret 
pleasant.” 


f sex extends to other forms of 


rgy- “Energy is the 
e Devil in Marriage 
the horses of 
‘Exuberance is 


aoa faith in the energy o 
Only 1 fe ee He always admired and trusted ene 
of Heay nd is from the Body” said the Voice of th , 
instructio, Ae Tell, The tigers of wrath are wiser than 
eauty? on, ‘Expect poison from the standing water, 

is Cate Sayings so repeatedly found in Blake’s work. 


i i : í d 
The emotional source of this energy is of course, the lovers 
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pity and sympathy that Blake believed should bind al] men t 
mutual serviceableness. “Bethe 


Had is works attained to a wider appreciation 
his day, Blake might have been counted one of the le 
the modern humanitarian movement, for he preached w 
fervour the brotherhood of ai] men even in works so early as the 4 
of Innocence and Experience He believed that the glow of bron 
love would heal the sufferings of mankind and prevent those Pe 
standings that from time immemorial have so tragically divided E 
Above all, it would lead men to God and to the life of vision whieh 
their present state of suspicion and animosity and indifference exclue 
them. 


and Influence ik 
ading figures in 
ith UNremittin 


Albion reply’d Cannot Man exist without Mysterious 
Offering of self for Another : is this Friendship and 
Brotherhood. 
I See thee in the likeness & similitude of my Friend. 
Jesus eaid : Wouldest thou Jove one who never died 
For thee or ever die for one who had not died for thee. 
And if god dieth not for Man and gives not himself 
Eternally for man, man could not exist, for man is Lore 
As God is love : every kindness to another is a little 
death, 


In the divine image, nor can Man exist but my brother 
hood! 


pline com Sie way, then, Which Blake proposes is not one of di 

a i aoe ree expression and fufilment of energy, notably 52s al) 

in his own ‘eid oe exercise of the creative imagination, ae 

morating th R eng Visions of the world eternity, and of °° cies 
£ in Word and line and thus making them agen 

T men, 


OSE Visions 
of illumination for othe: 


For they beckoned to me 
Remote by the sea, 

Saying ; Rach grain of sand, 
Every stone on the land, 

Each rock and each hill, 


Each fountain and rill, - | 
1, Ferusalem, P: 96 | 


PATH 


ler Ih 


Ce in 
eS in 
ling 
Os 
erly 
der- 
nen, 
hich 
Ces 
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Each herb and each tree, 

Mountain, hill, earth and sea, 

Clout, Meteor and star 

Are Men seen Afar. 

(From Blake’s Letter to Thomas Butts, pp. 81-§2) 


The above discussion will help us conclude that Blake does not 
seek union with the ineffable in the spirit of the solitary worshiper. In 
him, one does not see trance of St. Catherine or the nirvana of the 
Buddha, or the union with the self of the Hindus. One can see rather 


Bottioelli’s beautiful circle of shinirg once in the garden of paradise. It 


isa social redemption, an intercourse of the awakened in visions of 
enternity. 


000 
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“Order and harmony are the universal law, whila disorder and 
` diseord are sudden unaccountable irruptions that seek to destroy order 
and harmony.” This attack of disorder on order and its tempor) 
Success is evil. Evil in its latent form lu-ks in the mind of man. Wet 
“Ver Someone, willy-willy. disturbs the settled order and sense quiell 
releases uncontrolable primordial forces, he provides the latent vila 
chance to become porent. The irruption of evil is more or less volt 
It takes most people unguarded. The assault of evil on man makeshm 
sin...” Sin graduates into voice. When sin and vice Brupt they ing 
the world as crime. Sin, vice and crime operate in religio-socio 1i 
veuum. Sin is more fundamental than vice or crime. Sin taints th 


So i i FF 
ce ee eas the commonwealth and crime destroys P al 
Tlenced, in Azadi i 0 

; zadi, as a psychological phenomen Evil, i the 


victims are afraid of i 
Novel, is by and la 
through sex, 
Stops, in the 


t and instinctively recoil from it. resse 
Tge, faceless. Evil darkens mos when it © oe Evi 
Individualized evil doers meet punishment soon an 
Bovel, only when it has spent its force. ra 
cee 
ee F Baton Of India as viewed in Azadi wasa police was 
innah Were the main beneficiary of this P esi wealth 


Provi : Eya 
ded economic base by disproportionate distributio? 3 


t Lecturer; ; 
nin English, Modi P.G, College, Modinagar: 


SOD OD A a ee ee 
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TREATMENT OF EVIL IN AZADI F 
perucen, Hindu ane Muslim; Sanctimony was: provided. to 
ojaa Py soni “ religtousplose The result was religion instead of 
containing sin connived at it. Society torn by economic disparity 
refused to check the vice. Political will or lack of Political will put the 
legal authority under suspended’ animation. 


the partition 


Muslims politically speaking in undivided Indja were a minority 
which as Muslim League perceived would render them second class — 
citizens at the Mercy of overwhelming Hirdu majority in a democrati- 
cally elected government. This perception was slowly percolated to 
grass-root level and it made a fanatic supporter for Pakistan of: persons 
like Abdul Ghani. The fear of the dictatorship of the. Majority was not 
very intelligible to a common Muslim. But a common unintelligent 
person depends on a public figure who can understand for him and can 
make a decision for him. Abdul Ghani likewsie did not understand 
much but he had complete faith in Jinnah and Muslim League. “They. 
said view. your Hindu neighbour with suspicion’ and he'did that. They 
sald. there should be a Pakistan: and he; shouted for Pakistan.” After 
order 1 the declaration of the partition the legal system paralysed with no‘poli- 
oray | tical will or social context to guide it. The moment social context’ 
ine l becomes a vaccum, legality has.no relevance. For Inayat-ullah-Khan, 
ally the city police inspector, “things had ceased to have: a legal-right’or 
vila “rong” since he. listened to broadcast: announcing’ partition of’India. 
ca | Y orders. force entry in the Mohalla: though he knew: “of the munici- 
r £ H law which allowed the citizens to: close the side lanes and!Mohallas 
hock} —'0 8eneral traffic at nignt”’> Rahmat-ullah-Khan fully exploits potentia- 3 


Jegal | liti et : 
7 | © of evil in conjunction. with legal: authority- 
s 


zadi 


rmat 


rand 


Before British: India, Muslims: were. traditional rulers and even’ 


ial uring Briti : ! 4 Y 
A o m British India. they continue to enjoy some distance resemblance’ 
al Selves ancient Muslim rulers Muslims somehow could not adapt them- 
i) We Weg to British ways while Hindus could, at faster rate. This resulted 
pvi f = €conom $ ? 


is disparity. between two communities. Hindus controlled 

wen in Muslim-dominated. areas. The‘evil: uoleased by this 
'S externalised.in: the from of conflict. between Abdul Ghani 

usin ae Kansi Ram, The- offer of Abdul, a share: holdes ini the: ; 

| Chani ao ale Kansi Ram highlights the social base of evil. Ab 

< | Ciyont Sin the procession, that. passed throni aaa 
3 ‘he first night after.the declaration of partitior 

mie Aouse-where Lala. Kansj-Ram lived he looked uf 


Siness e 
“sparity 


R) 
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Pakistan Jindabad.”® Abdul Ghani’s behaviour shows that h 
e yi WS 


creation of Pakistan as personal victory over the rich Hindus |; g 
Kansi Ram. 8 like Lala pre 
ral 
The whole affair was provided a religious glow very intelli 

The partition of India is not simply a creation of two nace 
carving out a room for Muslims. The word Pakistan ote no 
common Muslims in the novel what it simply denotes : ae a dui 
pure’. The city police inspector Inayat-ullah-Khan thinks of the sins te PP 
has committed by ordering lathi charge on Muslim League Muslisms a Me 
the instance of the British. Abdul Ghani views Hindus as Kane dis 
he is more or less certain that the massacred train-load of Hindus will Bh 
go to Dozakh. pal 
an 
__ Before evil is translated into actions, it remains merely a psycho- k 
pric phenomenon. People feel the presence of evil and react with oy 
instinctive recoil. The novel opens on the fateful day the Viceroy was to pa 
See ee aaouncement. “This morning when Lala Kansi- Ra 
meet ae y aa Rani of the coming broadcast, he was ina reflective ray 
“every thing e eee and gay, he looked timid.”” He is sure that fe 
adie ote z ee if Pakistan is created.”® Soon this a ke 
xity of Creation of ie i aa mo RG pe Be ge i 
o S nations out of one, was frightened 9 e nA an 
expresses stron 2 a ae anxiety in order to relieve hers. When a m 

Bicker of tear a Mag th granting Sings We 

Tani aes fe ed over the faces of 1° Isher Kaur and Prabha is 
in the room to Ji palpable as the tenants of Bibi Amaravall a s qu 
radio ‘ Pakistan ‘tad Fe paccroval announcement. As Jinnah ae kn 
together as a R ee coe family instinctively drew ee W 
night, each 5 8 ure of protection against the danger.* E the 
mily sat on the cots and ilently. The first °° ar 
exploded before they could fini sa f IS ‘ned unswa- int 
llowed in the mout} nish the dinner.” Food reméal xploded” Wy 
“Muslims Carried an a Melee Rani as the cracker *esiden’ À: 
of Mohallas closed E Jubiliant procession through the city- ing a vil re 
from a pre-historic their street gates.” as if they were pte words hy 

to assure Padm monster’18 Lala Kansi Ram could not fe 


ini aga; 
ni against the fear of being dishonoured. Jnsted 3 7 


him 
the Consis‘ent p and he had 


Punjabi Myths 


be o i 

À a severe constriction in ÞIS ch 
oh oi drum by Muslims “the centuries old 
sociated with that sharp hollow sound? ma 
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i | tremulous. People start up with each Strike at dium as if some “weird ` 
spirit" stood by them. Terror thickens as the Procession decides to 
a | press Ope? the street gate. On the first day ofriot in Sialkot, Hindus 
ran for their lives “as if a fiend was after them.”17 

3 Evil that was let loose was gigantic, therefore the evil, in the 
novel, is presented enmasse. Everytime the novelist picks up one indivi- 
dual incident in order to show the reaction of the individuals wbo make 
up the mass. Among the first trainload of massacred Hindus were 
Madhu and Rajiv. Caravan of Lala Kansi Ram, moving towards India, 
discovered among the murdered people the dead body of Dr Chander 
Bhan. Some Hindu identified the daughters of Dr. Chander Bhan in the 
parade of naked Hindu women. The successful abduction of Sunanda 
and attempted rape on her show in microcasm the havoc poured on 
abducted women. Even among the evil doers Abdul Ghani and Captain 
Rahamat Ullah Khan are individually identified. Both find punishment 
overtake them soon after the evil deed. No sooner does Abdul Ghani 
Pain Arun, he is terribly roughed up by Chaudhari Barkat Ali. 
Rahmat-Ullah-Khan is murdered by Arun while he was attempting to 
Tape ot raping Sunanda. The evil doers and their victims are by and 
large, Non-descript and faceless. A Hindu “was caught hold ofina 
deserted part of the city, a large kitchen knife was driven through his 
‘tomach and he was left to die on the road.1®” Since both evil doers 


and victims are faceless one description of murder can apply to all 
Murders, 


The evil enmasse is not presented evil in action but evil in conse- 
ee “The killing was invariably done with a knife. and often the 
A large blade driven through was left in the body of the victim 
un the victim survived the first blow, he was repeatedly stabbed in 
a ae and abdomen. Faces were not disfigured, but the killers ae 
mer fascination of ripping open the stomachs. Ia each ie oe 
ing eo ef thie man would have spilled from the body and wou d be 
Movin ext to him, in a pool of blood.” The convoy of Lala Kansi Ram 
that 8 towards India found in each village” the remains of parties 
aoe attacked and butchered. In many cases, the dismembered 
e aS ee and skeletons were lying still there. 30? They found 
littered with articles, discarded turbans and female headgear 
brelias, Sticks and cans of food’?! In the mass of butchered 
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people Lala Kansi Ram identified Dr Chander Bhan 


2 eee and 
what had become of his wife and daughters. Wondered 


| ` Muslim mob attacked convoys and retreated OD horses oa. 
away anumber of refugee girls including Chander Bhan’s dace 

aged nine and seventeen.?? Shorn` of all Social, religious aaa 
protections the Hindu women are pitted against primordia] a 
Socially they are “Filthy’*°, religiously they are “Kafir’24 g nee 
they are nonentilies, Evil directed against women ee 
sex. Evil expressed through sex becomes eyil incarnate because it vitiat 
the very basis of man-woman relationship on which al] social cae 
f depend. Mass rape, sexual murder and sexyal humiliation are thes e- 
cial features of treatment of women in the novel. Rape, especially N 
rape, is more directed against man to whom the women belong than 
| the women as individuals. It is a successful assault at the intergrity of 
| men-andattempt” to unman them by taking their women”? Mass rape 


is expressed through 


expresses the inferiority, powerlessness and disintegration of women; 
as a whole, and of man to whom sexually abused women belong. 


<i aa or Hindu women really unmanned the vho 
TIS) A quently, Ko the last person they looked demoralited.” 
Bae ate subjected to mass rape, at times at public places; 
unavoi dae ee of large gatherings”?? Jn fact “sadism in rape 1s 

€cause the intention of rape--to destroy-- is irrefut 


able”28 Qaim o: : 
Sadism in its ultimate state leads to sexual murder. The rape 
was followed by oth even 


er atrocities i breasts and 
death.”29 The pregnan es, chopping off 


t women had their wombs ripped open- 


Th s al 
ose who could survive or escape mass rape and/or sexu 


mur z 
to ee for repeated “rapes and humiliation” ee 
‘Muslims of Ni = andus their inferiority and powerlessness m 
Whom Mao TA decide to parade captive Hindu wore stl 
paraded, had Sea abducted from convoys. The women o thei 
pubic Rona s heads and armpits completely shaven. “So a jatiog 
experience as one shaving of body hair was intensely Ra? izi. 
concentration a ied by Fanija Fenelon from the experience ind 
No -haip32 The amps. “It was odd but that was real humiliation í a 
“none of thes eae Women had been so thoroughly hom and 
€ expressed ; e ony attempt to cover themselves with t aon” 
Inferiority of Hian oaen a ao for them 


Mor eA NEE a 


z 
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yery intense when the crowd toredig them while calling them 
filthy Hindu bitches. In order to add grotesqueness to the scene there 
were two old women at the tail of the parade. “It was no longer a lewd 
scene; it became evil incarnate. Darkness was added to darkness, and a 
strange terror was let loose on earth.”34 i 


Authorial Note : 

The article does Not interpret history. What may appear interpre~ 
tation or misinterpretation of historical facts is only the interpretation of 
incidents as presented in the novel. ) 
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Yoga and Paranormal Phenomena 


P.V. Krishna Rao* 


Indigenisation has many aspects to it. The Scientific validation 
of classical ideas concerning human neture and the Fommnlationlek 
Viable theories based on them is one aspect of indigenization. This may 
involve the initiation of new lines of inquiry and the development of 
propriate methods. The other equally important aspect of indigeni- 
ration is making Psychological rēsearch socially relevant. This involves 
"quiring into the psychological dimensions of the existential problem 
ree People such as overpopulation, poverty, Bann aa 
ae ism, ete. Also an examination of social practices, beet ae 
Ba ms eas in contemporary sociely from a psychological stani ae 
think: Tt c f this inquiry. to the extent classical viewpoints determine t 
oe and behavior of man in contemporary society, the first kind 
approach has a direct bearing on the second. 


of 


none mate have been a number of attempts in both these yeah <3 s 
Ucha ety _ The present paper examines the concept of yoga oe 
Bective and describes the empirical work done by the author 

“DSory perception. a ee E 


On ex: 


Beit 
o Rstit 
a Shae of Yoga & Consciousness, Dept of Psychology, 
Visha ychology, Adhra University Vijayanagaram Palace. 
“khapatanan 530023. ; 


er 
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[ Yoga is a pervasive concept in classical thought. In : 

i it has become a subject of considerable interest among ie e 
scientific community. As a result voluminous literatuze nas i and the 
mulated on yoga. Cen acey. 


There are many different orientations in the broad d 
yoga. The yoga system as it was organized and Systema 
Patanjali of 2nd century B. C., grafting it on to samkhya m 
is known as Raja yoga. Minor differences not withstanding Senik hy 
and yoga are generally referred to as a single system of philospia 
thought. Gardner Murphy (Murphy & Murphy, 1968) once remarked 
that the systematic development of yoga by Patanjali “constitutes one 
of the great psychological achievements of all time” (P. 96). 


Omain of 
tized by 
eta Physics 


Yogaiencompasses a world view, a theory of man and universe, 
a way of life and a set of exercises for the regulation of mind and body, 
It appears. to be an eschatological and sotereological concept aimed at 
liberation from the human condition (Eliade, 1969). The psychological 
and parapsychological ideas contained in samkhya texts, yoga sutras 
and their several commentaries have been: described by a numberof 
ae A Kulakarni, 1972, Murphy & Murphy, 1969; Paranjpe, 
Sate, ad; Pathak, 1932; Ramachandra Rao, 1962; Rao 1975, 198! 
afaya, 1975; Sihna, 1958, 1961). These attempts helped’to introduc 


ia into the mainstream psychology and: parapsychology ason o 
ne non-Western. perspectives, 


The following is a brief description of certain concepts of 


a that are relevant to research in parapsychology: a 

thatas es 18 the study of the cognitive and kinetic aspects of ee 

meee ae to be mediated by any known sensory i a 

aah i The cognitive aspect of the parapsychologie ae 

aspect Rown as extrasensory perception (ESP) and the a 
pect, Psychokinesis (PK). ESP and PK ar referred to 45 psi ph 


Mena wi ; rg v 

body of eet Cifferentiatining between the two. In recent yea i i: 

E pertaining to these abilties and various altered ile vib 

pibus ai such as relaxation, hypnosis and, dreaming ke roth ai 
| T K E Parapsychologists to pay considerable, atten" 498 an 
Stanford, 197 (€g, Atreya, 1957; Honorton, 1978; ar 

| a a 


The í 
Samkhyaryoga, system admits two.. principles; *” 
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yoga AND PARANORMAL PHENOMENA 5) 
purusha, which is pure conso pasni a devoid of any representations. 
qne contents ofour cognitions are the manifestations of prakriti and 
heir awareness comes when uua Gone into contact with puruska. 
Awareness is cit, while the coeniuyg data is buddhi. The awareness 
made possible by the association of thie purusha and buddhi, which is 
subtle manifestation of prakriti, Js basic to our knowledge. prakriti has 
here gunas or aspects to it sativa, rajas and tamas. Sativa, the most 
subtle of the three is thought-stuff (or intelligence-stuff). Rajas is energy. 
Tamas is Mass OF ineatia. While rajas and temas predominate in gross 
matter, saftva is predominant in psychical activities These gunas 
combine in various proportions to produce the variety of objects and 
thoughts in the universe. It is sattva that illumines buddhi. This 
clement makes possible the interface of purusha with prakritl: The 
interfacing generates the notion of ego and self- consciousness. The 
purusha confuses the ongoing changes of the buddhi as its own. It is 
the latter which interacts with the external world through the senses and 
assumes the from of objects in perception. 
The mind or psyche (citta) includes buddhi, ahamkara and the 
senses. It undergoes incessant changes like the flame of alamp. The 
fluctuations known as chitta vrittis, constitute the experiences of a 
person. These filuctuations are caused by the external and internal 
forces, the samaskaras and vasaras of this life as well as the past lives. 
There is power (sakti) stored up in the citta or antahkarana whichis 
capable of acting on its own. The yoga system of Patanjali is to control 
the fluctuations of the psyche for the purpose of attaining the state of 
Supreme consciousness (Kaivalya). Yoga describes an eightfold 
for the control of citra. It involves (a) Yama (restraints) (b) miyama 
(observances) (c) asana (posture) (d) pranavoma (breathing exercises) 
cecntyahara (withdrawal of the senses from their Bo a 
(canes (g) dhyana (meditation) and (h) samadit SE = 
Sy) (Woods, 1927). 4 uon 
The final three stages, dharana, ahyana and samadhi age collecti- 
alled samyama. According to Patanjali by doing samyama a 
mind as the knowledge of past and fu u attend 
d omni S, the power to become pablo nee ‘saute 
~“nlpotence Patanjali, however, Clearly stated p S 
tate of conscious- 


e 
‘only obstacles. to the attainment of the supreme Sta" sng tem 
that the practitioner should scrupulously avoid using Sich 


Vely C 
Vario 


Stang 
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The guna theory of samkhya-yoga is also r 
stand the paranormal powers. According to samkhy 
gunas interact and compete with each other resulting in th e 
nance of one over the others. When sattva predominates om Predani 
two, there is a rise of knowledge in the ming. When rajas co 

ales, 


the mind is characterized by greed and the rise of passions 
» MOtion 
ojas, it leads ty 


and desires when tamas predminates over satiya ang 
ignorance, idleness, errors in cognition and delusions. According 
; 0 
theory, normally, when a guna dominates, the other two are nott a 
Ota y 


inactive but dormant, Further any particular state of sattyad 
will not bea pure sattva state and tals impurity 


elevant Om 


der. 
a-yoga, then 


Ominance 
: l prevents sattva from 
being pure consciousness and attaining supreme knowledge (Kulakan 


1972). The gunas and their interaction and predominance undergo 
transformations in the several Stages of yogic development (Rao, 1957; 
Sinha, 1968), ean 


Vyasa in his commentary on yoga sutras described five stagesin 
the attainment of samadhi and the role of the gunas in these stages in 
detail (Sinhr, 1958). In the first stage, the mind under the predominance 
of rajas is unsteady and constantly flits from one object to another. In 
ia goni Stage, the mind is overpowered by famas and becomes 
as A drowsy. In the third stage too, the mind remains unsteady 
iar avast but occasionally becomes steady as it avoids painful 
zi absorbs itself in pleasurable objects. Jn the fourth sla 
bj a the dominance of sattva the mind withdraws fromall ole 
ie tans Concentration on one object and falls into oy 
ae it s final stage, the mind retaining the potencies ceases ê i 

nd reaches the hlighest stage of samadii. 


o ; ; into 
TTN A hu pointed out that the mind of a yog! “oe 
through th sensorialy shielded objects by the virtue of pow’ i amas 
According tice of meditation which helps to elimintl ije 

rang him, the famas of the mind is removed sometimes w 


intercou ; ; p other 
times De ases with objects in ordinary perception #8 
€ dharma born of meditation. 


Theo x 
ntological status of paranorml powers has been (08 


and guest; 
Riah ee number of thinkers in the context ail 
or osambi, 1976; Staal, 1975). The field ef PaE yost” 


aS dey 
eloped and standardized certain methoos 
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psp and pK, and accumulated a large body of information related 
psi has been debated and reviewed seriously (Rao & Palmer, 1987), 


Besides these issues, the empirical study of yoga and paranor- 
mal powers has to face certain conceptual and methodological problems 
owing to the very nature of the system of yoga. In formulationg testable 
pypothesis by delinking and isolating some ideas, certain premises of 


the very system are inevitably ignored. 


For example, yogais a way of life as it was orignially formula- 
ted, but in contemporary times the emphasis in not uniform on all the 
eight limbs of yoga. Most often the subjects available for study are 
those who are practicing some steps in yoga, without embracing a true 
yogic way of life. The yoga and meditative procedure in vogue are 
“instant™in nature (Rao, 1988).) Nevertheless, in scientifie inquiry such 
exercises are useful because they may eventually lead to the develop- 
ment of proper hypotheses, appropliate tools and stategies for pursuing 
knowledge. Therefore, we have attempted to test some ideas pertaining 
to psiin our researeh at the Andhra University. As you may be aware, 
Prof. K. Ramakrishna Rao helped to establish the Department of 
Psychology & Parapsychology at Andhra University, and found a 
place for it in the world map of parapsychology. i 

With this elaborate introduction, now I wish to turn toa brief 
description of the studies conducted at the Andhra University, in which 


Twas involved as an investigator. 


l. Yogic Meditation and psi scoring. 


In our first study (Rao, Dukham & Rao 1978) we tested the 
Maior Ananda Ashram run by Swami Gitananda at Pondicherry 
ie Bangalore, While some of the subjectes were senior meditators 
ae a few years of experience. others were only recently inducted to 
ae We have tested altogether 59 subjects-31 juniors and ae 
tics of three investingations. The subjects were eee 
ae i ually two types of ESP tests in eight sessons both before an : 
tial] oa have meditated. The ESP tests involved guessing re 
subje, shielded ESP symbols and pictures. On both these tes a z 
e Scored significantly better on the tests ad ministred immedia = 
Tae Meditation than before meditation. But E iode 
in thes, by the fact that the subjects. scored significantly, negatively 

*Ssions before meditation. 
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In this study the subjects Served as their own contratg 


motivation and expectations with regard to ESP tes and ther 


t Performance ¢ 


not be controiled. a 


2. The three gunas and ESP 
In a study on the doctrine of three gunas, (Rao & Hari 
1979) we attempted to investigate the relationship bet gopal 


ween the punas 
and ESP test performance. 


From a psychological standpoint, the three gunas may te 
regarded as the three fundamental components of the human mind 
(Kulakarni, 1972), as the tendencies exhibiting themselves at different 
levels of consciousness (Pathak, 1¢32) or as the three aspects of human 
temperament and personality (Boss, 1966; Parameswaran, 1969; Smart 
1964). In the words of Dasgupta (1952) “the quality of sattva. .associa- 
tes the. self with the attachments for pleasure and, knowledge. The 
quality of rajas moves to action’ and arises from desire and 
attach ment .. The quality of tamas overcomes the illumination of 
knowledge and leads to many errors” (P. 462). In viey of their rolein 
the manifestation of paranormal abilities. as described earlier, we 
assumed that the eunas as they manifest in normal individuals maybe 
related to the ESP test performance and hypothesized a positive 
relationship between sattava and ESP and a negative reiationship 
eee tamas and ESP. We further assumed that the negative 

ship would be more pronounced in the case of temas. 


These hypotheses were put to an empirical test by employing * 
patton ESP test and a personality inventory based on the da 
ee developed by Parameswaran (1969) 2nd Uma, pp 
Fetsnin (Sf) Tie te ver 112 ps sus 
Fes a ra University colleges, The results indicated a negative & eal 

© between tamas and ESP scores. The subjectes who wer me 


t { y f on 
ESP p ed to miss the ESP targets. This kind of performit™ y 
ests. is generally i fair PE ye moliva 

nt egative 
Systematic A y interpreted in terms of neg reve (Raos 


nitive error -o ines unconscious 
1965) As ‘ah perating at the 


3 ; E jtio, 
asi IS supposed to contribute to errors 10 cog? ; 


ETE > S 
titioners and their Performance on the ESP saigi 


(o) 
m the mean chance expectation. 7 


ete “ppeared to be meaningful. ais wet 
BA Ho ene? 3 ; ubjec l 
A it may be noted that, in this study the ° ye ad st 


deviate fr 
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, Jitation, extrasensory perception and subsensory perception 
e 


As a part of my doctoral research. 1 have investigated the effect 


rtranscenden tal meditation (TM) on ESP and subsensory perception 
of trans ory 


(Rao & Rao, 1982). 

The investigation comprised of two independent series with two 
groups of subjects. One group of subjects (the contral group) were 
administered a Subsensory psi test in a single session and the second 
group (the TM group) were administered the same test after they have 
meditated. The subjects in the TM group were initiated into meditation 
and they practiced meditation twice a day for one week. The subsen- 
sory psitest was a guessing task \which involved ‘the tachistoscopic 
presentation of slides containing Pictures to assess Subsensory Peception 
and slides smudged with ludian ink but designated with target pictures 
that can be known only through ESP to ‘assess ESP, a 


The results of the TM group gave a significant positive correlation 
between ESP and subsensory perception scores. In case of the ccntrol 
‘gfoup no such relationship.was observed. A comparison of the scores 
of TM and control groups gave evidence that the TM group did better 
than the control group on the subsensory task but not on the ESP 
Ws Meditation appeared to trigger a relationship between tbe pro 
‘ses involved in ESP and subsensory perception. 


pursuing 
al 


These studies indicate that this line of research is worth e 
ee at definitive conclusions regarding yoga. and parano! 
abilities, ; ataa 


ras 


7 a Concluding this brief account, I wish to point pee 
and E other studies conducted by the investigators 10 } (1987 198 : 
e tation: In his reviews of theses studies, Raoi bj ie 
ded that they do suggest ESP on the part of meditation ai 

thesis 3 S dificult to argue that these experiments ey ae 
eai a âtion enhances one’s psychic ability. M fer 
lok of “tlon in other areas, ESP meditation studies p 
Bie aPpropriate controls” (1989, p.21): ee 


ya 


23% (bgel 


— or eae 
E A AA 
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On Museum Structure oe | 


Surya kant Srivashtava® 


As per the definition available museum is known as po A 

home or resort of Muse, one of the goddesses daughters of Zeus s 
Mnemosyne of liberal arts. It is also defined as an institution for a 
| collection, exhibition and study of objects of Artistic, pas. 

| historic or educational interest. Museum now-a days 1s far ee a 

| Phenomenon. The International committee of Museum (ICOM) 

| its nat Ş «Any. permanent 
| "snational constitution has defined museum as y Pet rae 

| ‘stablishment administered in the general interest for ite Pe ae F 

| i 3 A 5 z in u 

| Peserving; studying enhancing by. various means ang © Br 

| “hibiting to the public for its dilectation and instructio a : 

| historical Scientific and technological collections. Botani ee ae zi 
| Bical gardens and other estableshments, where living T aha £ 
d es and public libraries and archival institutions mal bes 
f m É 


Ore bats í X ` ; eums. 
anent exhibitions rooms are also included with musei 


jà th Whatever the nature the establishment which i 5 
o e definition al] began in the same line as the acou 

; ee House. Collections of religious institutions Of 
PA with due course of time they have d Bae 


Anthropological, Postal, Poli 


cological Muscame, Guruku 


1 
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Recently food has also been made a subject oj Museum, Th r 
Museum, Washington. (D. C.) was established in 1983. © Pota 


Available classification of museums 


on different lines Shy 
under— 


1. The category on the basis of its character and s 
museum of Art and Archaeology. Historica}, 
logical, Social, Cultural, Postal, Ind uestrial, he 
Rail etc. 

A few museums included some or ail of these di 

Within its scope are called as Multipurpose. 


cope, contains 
Natural, Anithropo. 
alth, Childern, Pate 


fferent groups 


2. Second group of the museums is based on its purpose for which 
they are established. It includes National, Regional, Provincial, 
Local, City, Site, ‘professional, Private and Industrial museums. 


School, College or University museums primarily meant to 
serve the teaching aids, 


3. On the basis of its administrative control museums are also 
- Classified in the following categories— 


1. Government museum (Central or State). 

2 Municipal museum (Controlled by municipalties or corporation) 
3. Museums administered by a registered society. 

4. Museums administered by a board or trustee. 

5 Shoo), College or University museum. 

The museum management also includes building, budget, ee 
fand Security. But it differs on its character. Other oon 
useum of nationa] importance all the museums are a 


+. authority 
after by the curator at the top. Who excercises his ‘on 
ay to day admi ee: at E 
g in determinin 
up exhibition; Organisin 


ee. Rae! Power and the active perform ae 
Museum a the curator of all that can make or ma anit 
Curator ae © Personality of the curator is the n oe au 
in a quit seat Museum collections with avi es pis oW? p 
and theorjec tole manner. A curater can reflec pjs este 

“ories provided he is fully trusted and supported bY ‘see dutie 


manapi 
are SRE body, In the museums of national importance 
Performed by the Director, 


nal sta 
big m 
looked 


wit : . ' 
Ad nistration and is respon 


Aa 7 ateria 
& the general policies, securing aie 
f : jvities. 
g recreational and educational ac wn 
fevery as 
0 
cess 
hesin aerad 
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Wildlife in Postvedic Period 
with Special Reference to 


Sutras and Smrtis 


Or Vineet Ghildial Sharma 


n). 
INTRODUCTION : 
_Early Man was an integral part of nature and formed a part of 
190" the biosphere. However, with the social and cultural evolution of man, a 
vite sowing Conflict has developed between the man and environment. His 
rally enig Supremacy over others, scaling greater and greater heights, led 
rity a to a state of mind, considering himself as the ‘Master of Nature’ 
sth e ‘ome what—separate and isolated from it. This fecun aaf i 
Phoria or Self d ion” led with the apprehension of a 
tage Seemi eception” couple ae 


Stroy yn enaustible store-house of natural resone Sa R 
SUrvivay pee over years; posin ei odaya aE ee net. Thus 
| Wi bre stene and continuity of humanity on this p'a ieee 
a Value : te Primarily important not for its scientific or even ; ee 

but for its ecological value. Wildlife is an integral part of 01 


£COg 
N a 4 š . W. 
Ystem; its survival is a very strong indicator of our OWD- 


5 


Der - 

“"Partm 

Srinagar at of Sanskrit, University of Garhwal, 
athwal 246 174, U.P, India. 
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The purpose of the present contribution js to 
hensive picture of the wildlife as recordd in ee 
like Sutra and Smrtis. 


Present a Comp 
5 Tes 
postvedi 
c treatises 


POST VEDIC TREATISES : SUTRAS AND SMRTIS 


After the Vedic period, separate treatises came to b 
rules concerning social laws, sacrificial rituals ard domestic Ceremoni 
respectively called Dharma-Svtras, Srauta-' utras and Gries 
Fach one of these types has come down to us in different va 
composed or compiled by different authors at differnt times in i 
regions. The Smrtis deal with the same subjects, but no longer 
recognize the triple dictinction In other words, a Smartis work treats 
of the three subjects in one and same treatise. Besides, what is stated 
in the Sutras in a very concise manner is described in an elaborate way 
in a Smrti. Again, Smrtis give more prominence to social laws and are 
hence known by the alternative designation of Dharma-Sastras. Like 
Sutra treatises, Smrtis, too have been handed down to ws in variou 
Verions, ascribed to various authors, throwin g light on Jocal practices 
obtaining in different regions. 


e written an 


i; Bs indicated above, the Sutras generally precede the Smrtisin 
is of time. Jt has, hawever, not been possible to assign a precise 
cate to any Sutra or Smrtis Most of them are placed in the centuries 
Immediately preceding Christ. 


Of the Sutras, the Apastamta-dharmasutra (AP) aia 


Sone (B), Goutama-dharmasutra (G), Kausika Sutra (Kaus. ie 
id avant of Vatsyayana (KS), have been taken inso oe “i 
(Vi) E y dire? Regarding Smrtis the Manu:Smrti (MS); Vist aie 
sa oaa tha-dharmasastra (Vas), and  Yajnavalk ya-Smr!i (Se 
Indian ga fo exposing the account of the knowledge of 

ns during the Postvedic period. 


OME IMPORTAN WILD ANIMALS IN. SUTRAS ANP suit 
Aja (Wild Boat) ; 
3 : tion 
Sutras eo hircus Linnaeus) has been frequent ae U 
6.34; en, Soe XH. 22- XVIII. 21; B., 1. 124, We 3% cl 


s «yen p05 
‘Corded this animal as good for sacrificial purpe 
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Paty WILDL 69 
"E yill 235, xI. eo T y ae = Set th The aja was preferred 
“ts | tan bull for sacrificial purposes Piona a because it was discovered to 
be singularly free from tuberculosis. It is remarkable that the ‘bezoar 
stone’ . formerly famed in Europe and regarded in the Eastasan 
antidote to poison and a remedy in many diseases, is a hard concretion 
found in: the stomach of this goat. The Ayuryeda which embodies the 
1 on Hindu system of medicine, prescribes goat’s milk and goat’s flesh for 
Onies patients as necessary diet. ' 
ws, Another variety of goat, the Himalayan tahr, Chaga (N. mitragus 
ions, jenlahicus Smith. has also been mentioned in Sutras and Smrtis 
erent (B., 1.18; Ap, l. 3.6., Vas., XI 63, XXI. 23). A particular species of 
Ne goat named Vasta is also refereed in Sutras and Smrtis (G,'.18, Ap, 
a 1.3.6; Vas; XI. 63, XXI. 23) whose skin is to be worn bya Vaisya 
ait Brahniacarin asan upper garment, 
d are Gaja (elephant) : 
Like The Gaja (Elephas maximus) has also been mentioned in Sutras 
ee and Smrtis (B., 1.1.11, Il. 6.34, KS., 11.64, Il 8.19, Vas. I L, 
aco MS, XI 136, YS, III. 5.271, 274). There are evidences of elephant 
having been tamed after capture since Rgvedic period It isa ferocious 
isin animal in its wild state, living on mountains and in the deep recesses. 
cise of forests According to the account available from Baudhayana- 
ies Dharmasutra, there are curious indications that the dust raised by the 


Gaja is regarded as good for health in a residential quarter (B, L L11, 
Il. 6.34) . 


i 

taa) Mrga (Dear) : 7 

k The deer has been mentioned in Sutras and Smrtis as Mrga 

n (MS., XI. 69, KS., IV. 1.33, VIIL. 2.35), Harina and Kurangama w 

i We The Buadhay ana Dharmasutra has recommended the ae 
eer, which can be eaten, In the Goutama Dharmasutra (XV. To), 
itis Mentioned that manes are satisfied for three years By a 

ns ae The common deer, which are present in India are geet 2 deer 

tal (Axis axis), Barking deer (Muntiacus munsjak), Mus 


(Mo 
(Ce 


patsy 


> s a bar 
oschus moschiferus), Swamp deer (Cervus duvauceli) andr San 
Tyus unicolor). 3 raar E 

Ruru (Black buck) : 


and; The Ruru (Antilope cervicapra) has been meal 2 
Smrtis (G., 1.18, B., T. 3.15, Vas., XE 62, VI, 80:7) Tie 


n Sutras 
ruru WaS | 
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known as Krsnasara mrig in Rgvedic India. The black b 
benen mentioned as Rsya Painted or white feoteg antelo uck has also 
yana Dharmasutra (B., I. 12.6), whose flesh is edib]e. PeR Baud 


Gardabha or Khara (Asjatic Wild Ass) : 


The Gardabha (Equus hemionus), derived from root 
means that which makes itself known by its bray, has been e : 
in Sutras and Smrtis (G., XII. 20, XVI. 8, XXIII 5.17, B „J1. | 8 
34, Ap, 1 10.19, 26.8, 2819.21, KS., II. 6.41). Tts bray ‘accor 
Dharmasutras, causes cessation of studies. Its flesh is negoti D8 to 
expiation of Sin incurred by a Brahmacarin indulging in en 
course with a woman (B. II. 1.4,30, 6.34). Among other thin a 
wearing of its skin is prescribed in expiating the sin Ece a 
destruction of bhruna (foetus). 


Mtioned 


The Asiatic wild ass has also been Mentioned as Khara (G 
XII 20, XXII. 5, Ap , 1.28 19, 1.28 21, B., IL. 6.34, MS., XI. 154.19 
YS., II. 10.160. II. 5.271,277,280)in Sutras and Smrtis. It is refered 
that its skin is to be put on by one 
desertion of one’s youthful wife 
(foetus), The dust, raised by 


atoning for the sin arising from the 

and from the killing of bhruna 
it, is inauspicious (B. II, 6,34). 
Godha (Iguana) : : 


P,) has been recorded in Sutras and Smrlis 
“.5. Ap. 1.17,37, Vas., XIV. 39, MS., V. 18, Y8. 
to Dharmasutra, godha is one of thé five- 
be eaten. 


Khadga, Khadgin (Rhinoceros : 


Sutras and Smrtis h 


; dgin 
(Rhinoceros uni ave also references of Khadga-Kia 


Vas Cornis) at many places (B., J.12.5, G., XVII. 29, ae 
yana dharmaa 42, Vis 79.16, MS., V, 18), According to Bill 
12.5 ae the Khadga, though five toed, its flesh is pala 
Thinoceros jg ceding '0 Apastamba Dharamasutra, the bor 
Offered jin Sradha ceremonies. If a rhinoceros ™% 


given to By 
ahmangs Manes al? 
sati Seated o 9 S the : 
isfied for a very long time n the skin of a rhinoceros, 


Kola, 
Sukara, Varaha (Wild boar) : 


The wil jovs 
asi scrofa) has also been mentioned byl 
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names as Kola (Vas., IV. 48), Sukara (G., XVIL. 27, XXII. 26, XXIII.6, 
p, L 12.3, I 12.6, II. 6.7, Ap. I. 17.29. 1 21.15, Vas, VI. 27, XIV.47, 
XxIII. 30, VI., 80.8) and Varaha (G., XXII. 26 B. 1.12 6, Vi., 808, 
MS., V. 1419, VIII. 239, XI. 134, 154, 199, Y >., 1 7.176, 11l. 5.273). 


ned According to Dha:masutra, Varaha is one of the two-hoofed 
)6, beasts whose flesh can te eaten. In the Gautam Dhkarmesutra (G., XV, 
to 15), Jt refers that manes are Satisfied for three years by the flesh of | 
the boars. | 
i Mahisa (Wild buffalo) : i 
he The Mahisa (Bubalus bubalis). literally means that which gets 
pleasure in water, has been described, as one of the two hoofed animals 
X whose flesh can be eaten in Sutras (B., 1. 12.6, IL. 25, G, XIL 21, 
4 XVII. 21, KS., VII. 2.32) and Smrtis (Vas., XIV. 35; Vi; 80.10; MS; 
A V. 9; YS; II. 10.159). According to Badahayana Dharmesutra, the 
e a tearing of wild she buffaloes for livelihood isa minor sin. The milk 
ü | ofit, within ten days of calving, is prohibited. i 
| Nakula (Mongoose) : 
The Nakula has many references in Sutras (G., 1. 64, XXIII. 21, 
; B., 1. 19.8) and Smrtis (Ap., 1. 25.14, Vas., XXI. 24, XXIII. 29, MS, 
; XI 131,159, YS., U1. 5.270). Six species of Nakula are found in India, 
i owt of which two, the common mongoose (Herpestes edwardsi, 
$ Geoffrey) and the small Indian mongoose (Herpests auropunctatus 
| Hodgson) have adapted themselves to every condition of the climate 
| 4nd Surroundings. H. edwardsi has the distribution in whole of India 
from the Himalayan foothills to Cape Comorin, exter ding westward < 
: lo Persia and Mesopotamia and Southwards to Ceylon, however, H: 
A 'oPunctatus is distributed in Northern India from Kashmir to penea 
Í eoi and Assam extending estwards tnto Burma arg a Ree 
f "les and westwards into Afghanistan, Baluchistan. Versi 


Sopotamia, 


| th According to Baudhayana Dharmasutra, the expiation for killing 
| °° Nakula is equivalent to that for killing a Sudra (B., l 8) = 
qJ Utikhasa (Himalayan Marmot) : Ak > rag 
th |The Putikhasa (Marmota bobak Muller) has been mentioned in) 
[lamba Dharmasutra (Ap. I. 37.37). Another species of marn 
a me tailed Marmot (Matmota cau: ata is also common soo 
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| | India, These marmots are con fined to the higher 


; ; leves cf the Himal 
and the highalands beyond. The Himalayan M alayas 


Ormot lives at 


ranging from 4000 to 5500 m The Longtailed Marmens itd 
| levels between 2400 m and 4300 m. Marmots are distines aaa 
1 t In their 


gi stout, squat build, short or moderate tails and very 
live in large colonies excavating deep burrows in whj 
through out the winter. 


Small ears, They 
ch they hibernate 


Salayrka (Hyena) : 


The Salavrka (Hyaena hyaera) has been mentioned in Apastamta Cc 
Dharmasu'ra (Ap., J. 10.19, 11. 11.29). The hyena has a dog like build 
massive head and fore-body, weak hindquarters, anda heavy dorsi 
crest of long hairs, sharply defined from the rest of the coat, distinguish 


the hyena. Its colour varies from cream, buff, or tawny to the grey I 
| or dirty white of the harsh sca nty Summer coat. The Indian hyena has r 
i pee stipes on body and limbs usually well defined, less so in the f 
full winter coat. The hyena is rare in thick forests, abundant in open, 4 
: > € 
Where low hills and ravines offer eonvenient ] oles and caves for shelter. ( 
0 
do According to the account available in Apastamba Dharmasulra à 
LY cry of Salavrka, when heard, causes cessation of study. 
sy Sallaka : 
| , Salyaka, Saryaka (Procupine) ; Ra 
| T . i 
he Sallaka (Hystrix indica has been well accounted in Sutros the 


s (Ap., 1. 17.37, B. 
Í XIV. 39, YS., 1.. 
p of rodents, 
i completely. in 


1.12.5, G., XVII. 25) and Smrtis (MS., V. 18, Vas 
» l. 7.177). Porcupines from a separate family Hystricidas 
easilq recognized by their hvir, modified more or I¢s8 
to spines. The quills on the back are very profuse. 

i, Vrka (Wolf) ; 


din Baudoy 
1l. mit 


„ga We 
the members of the: family Cauidae navaa seve 


icy = pened muzzle, large erect ears, dg¢P cheng refer 
av, add slender, sinewy limbs. wolves do n° p egion 


live in thick 
fores en 
j In the barren oe they are more common in bare and ve jive ® 
| nomads ¢ Plands of Kashmir, Lodak, and Tibet ; eat! 


oming 1 i 
ae ie g down th the valley in winter, migrating with £ 
to the SNow-line in summer 
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K ants lupus Linnaeus) has been describe 
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y yaghra (7 iger) : 


The Bou hayana Dharmasutra (B., IT. 3.6) and the Kamsutra of 
Vatsyayana (KS., iI. 6.41, V. 5.16) have the reference of Vyaghra 
(Panthera tigris). The Vyaghra is a member of the cat family, Felidae, 
The Vyaghra is a national animal of India. It lives in humid evergreen 
forests, in dry open jungle, and in grassy swamps of the terai, while 
inthe Sunderbans it leads an almost amphibious life ina tera 
trees, mud. and water. 


CONCLUSION 


Dealing with the foregoing text it may be concluded that the 
study on Wildlife in postvedic period with special reference to Sutras 
Smrtis stimulates a spirit of scientific enquiry about the practical 
wisdom of the ancient Indians relating to wildlife, and the modern 
scientist gets many of the zoological informations of the Indians at one 
place and in a systematic manner so that he can test their veracity. 
Besides being of historical interest, it may widen the existing horizon 
of knowledge about wildlife biology. 
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| i The Psychological Significance 


I | of Hindu Myths 


Dr. J P. Balodhi 


Mythology has always influenced the religious, cultura 
Social and political life of an individual. It's immense influence 0n 
human mind is due to the fact that human mind always thinks in tems 
ofarchetypes which are buried deep in the collective unconsciousness 
Myths are projections of these archetypes. It is an attempt by mar A 
make order out of chaos, make Sinse out ofthe manifold diversi 
existing in the world (Spencé, 1921). 
ration from 


the gocid! 
jd wh! 


Share the charac ri i ous comp ex ne) 
te Ist: S igi k fi inci 
1C of the religi l c cl I 


Past supe o ; A 
Pernatural things its types of plot and even its spe 2 fully 


are 
those of current folk tales. But present author does zl 


Wi r sS 

va this definition of myths. Myths can not be said 4s religion 

= in i ne 
in its widest sense includes 02 the 0 


\ > tes atura 
A ch man entertains of the divine or supert? 
on the other, an min 


a, 
t m 
Powers which find bat fence plede pendence orar forms ° 
i nds its various expressions in various 19 
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since religion 
Conceptions whi 
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(Macdonell, 1982). Mythology can, to some extent, be connected with 
former side of religion. Butit does make human mind to depend cn 
those mythological characters/heroe/Gods etc., for their support and 
help. Sometime mythology can be merely a wishful thinking. So, 
mythology can not be understood for religious stories. 


Myths are not folklore either. Folklore are set in modern or 
post historical period, whereas myths are set in a time when the society. 
had not yet assumed its present form. In folklore, the protagonists 
are usually human beings or anthromoiphic animals, while in myths, 
‘the actors are usually ot divine origin. Folklores are not necessarily 
believed or argued upon, but myths are culturally sacred precedents for 
present actions. Folklore amuse or entertain, myths install faith 
(Peseschkian, 1982). 


Myths are not even historical events that really took place. It 
is true when mythological events are brought before the mind’s eye, 
they appear to be real events—visualised and happened in particular 
time and space, but actually, they are imaginated events only. In 

: Mythology, the individual entities are noi abstracted but their special 
characteristics are abstracted. 


Now, after defining mythology and its scope, let us give a brief 
outline of Hindy mythology. Three trends of research in the ato 
centuries had direct bearing on the exploration of Hindu mythology: 
First one is that of social and anthropological trend researched by 
3 B. Tyler, Herbert Spencer, Levy Bruhl and Durkheim. These groups 
wired research on primitive tribal people and arrived at totemistic, 
Trac manistic, solar, lunar and astral theories of the origin of 
ee Myths. The second one is Indological trend or approach, Inda; 
A panely; Max. Mullar J.J. Nayer and Bergaigna revi 
Cuter t Hindu religious. books particulaly Puranas and attache 
and Ek meaning to them. Whil the last group including Jung Ae 
Points (eee interpreted Hindu myths from psychologica ae 
View th (Hillebrandt, 1979). All these trends however agree s : 

em n ‘maginary of Hindu myths—like any other myth—spea o 
Ysterious world beyond the’ existing one. It’s mystic phenomena 


Benerate ; $ + i 
; in 
the e its own momentam and creates an expanding horizon covering 


e eae 
wit Tange of human psychology. In following lines, an attempt 
made to explain some of the Hindu myths with their psycho- 
x 
~ AA ES 5 
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logical interpretations. Hindu myths are key-stones of Rath Re 
and social complex as Hindu religious beliefs and social ae 1Btous 
unintelligible except through the way of their mythology, ian 
‘Psyche’ can be best understood in the context of Hindu A “a 
the influence of three basic psychological components—nay : 
(1) Yajna’ (sacrifice, offering) (2) ‘Tapas’ (asceticism, renun 
and ‘Bhakti? (devotion, surrender). I consider these Tres a 
components of Hindu mythological spectrum in ancient times, 

They are: : 


flo Vedic/Brahmanic mythelogy (sacrifice). 


2. Non-vedic mythology (asceticism i. e Upanishadas. 
(Buddhism and Jainism) and 


3. Puranicand Dharmashatric mythology (devotional). 


Vedic mythology presents to us an earlier stage in the evolution 
‘of beliefs based on the personification of natural phenomena The 
foundation on which Vedic mythology rests is still the beliefthat all 
objects and phenomena of nature by which man is surrounded are 
animate and divine and hence can be invoked, Thus, natural pheno 
mena like ‘Agni (fire) ‘Savitra’ (sun), ‘Ushas’ (dawn), ‘Indra’ (thunder 
Storms) are invoked to seek their favour in earliest text called Rigveda, 
The total number of these natural Gods are 33 th3ugh they are group 
mio terrestial, aerial and celesetial classes. Agni on earth, Indra in alt 
and Surya in heaven heads these groups (Bhattacbarji 1978). 


to be the 


| occup? 
came 


The psychological significance of Vedic gods seems 
acer and amusement of Vedic people who had agriculture 
; yon as the main source of survival. Hence, rain, earth, sun etc , be i 
an integral aspect of per | 
fia pe Aa rely heavily evoke awe, app! cha she 
Some extet cnn personified and worshipped to #5507 pili 
vr xtent, relieve man from the apprehension of unpre sch is Bo" 
heir occurance, : As such earth is conceived as Prithvi whic anand 
merely an expansion of ec but encompasses its vegetation’ “igo. Ti 
Prosperity. Same law e e of Sun. air andra 


Hindu . A i 
du m joan esa” alle! 
«4 Mythopoeic ming has conceptualized them 4s uny da rravell 

i ide rds satel) 


Sun and 
frem one Been especially acknowledge the signs that 2 0 
“ORY ny fo another and rescued him from dangers" 


wonde 


urvival and as such, these natural P d 
suc m 
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ious and well—being. They liberate ne life's journey. Besides, Thunder 
Sare storm which causes great destruction of harvest and death (Yama) 
indy that takes life away are equally worshipped in order to overcome 
nder man’s fear through sublimation or projection on a outward Source 
ely, which is not under oe contro! of anybody. ‘Yama’ is described Na 
tion) having a Court where Chitragupta —his minister keeps all accounts of 
ajor every man’s actions 1. e. good or bad action so 'he doer can be sent to 


heaven or hell as per his action after his death On a psychosocial p'ane 
this myth seems to suggest an embeded internal locus ofcontrol for 
an individual’s action during his life time. On the other hand, it also 
suggests man’s striving to attain a lasting equanimity in this world. 
This equanimity is not achieved here. and this wish seems to be fulfilled 
through the conception of Yama’s, courtin other world and thus, trying 
tomake a dream into a reality with slight modification (Mailonoswki, 
1926). The moral conduct of Yama.is called ‘Rita’ or law of working 
ion in justice. It determines the kind of working, the force, power and 


The measure of working of each thing (Zimmer, 1963)). Thus, we see that 
p! down the centuries, this faith is rooted’ in the Hindu’s ethical consci- 
Hale Ousness. He obeys rules because nature herself does so, and this 
oe obedience is at the bottom of the essential cohesion in nature and 
a ian Society. Morality, then becomes a 1uatter of inner compulsion, 
ped Niriti the Goddess of darkness is also described as the evil spirit that 


grapples men when they violate Rita, Vedic mythology which knows 
no Metanorphosis and stil] has so much impact on Hindu mind is 
Pethaps due to collective memory demanded it as an indespensible 


the archetypal pattern But in due course of time, man rather the gods 
up Occupied the central place.in Hindu mythology. The straight forward 
ame ‘ligament of forces—men versus god -changed radically in the second 

4 0n Priod viz, the post vedic period of Hindu mythology when sacrificial 
aid Powers came largely to be ‘replaced by ascetic and mediative powers. 
j, 10 Powers. Myths of this period began to be drafted irom the standpoint 
ye oi man as Brahmins, Rishis, Muni, Arhat, Bodhisattva ete. These 
go! ideals of man were looked upon the highest achievable ones, more 
and MPottant than cosmic order or Gods o Vedic a:e. Thus, there Is a 
Twe rc antagonism between gods and men.’ The ascetic is regarded as 
pts: 8 virtuous, good and holy. A very different kind of emphasis at 5 
je AN beings appeared in the Upanishadic texts which oaint h 
fe) *t Without any pap Pra uld achieve a kind 


ny participation in rituals, a man could 30s Bate 


2Y ascertain 
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of immortality eyual or indeed superior to that of the god n 
trend could not sustain for a long time. vO hi 
Puranic and Dharmashastric Mythology : 

As time passed, the revival of old Vedic thoughts took Place} 
Hindu mythological scene. The gods personified in the Vedic age ice 
out to be moral and ethical guidelines of human beings andin this 
process, certain new gods emerged and certain old ones diss lyed Ia 


this emergence and dissolution of gods, 3 gods emerged on the iia 
of Indian scene and they still dominate the Hindu mythological Picture, 
They are : ‘Brahma’—the creator, *Vishnu’—the protector and ‘Shiv 
the destroyer. Vishnu in his role of protector is depicted of taking 
many ‘Avataras? or incarnations. These Avataras are playful acts 
undertaken by Vishnu in the spirit of ‘Leela? or ‘Maya’ in order tosave 
mankind from time to time. These Avataras—t wenty four in numbet 
are the projection of Hindu’s ideal life, philosophy and culture. A 
spectrum of Indian thought including dance, sculpture, music, poetry 
and other fine arts and philosophical speculations are interwoven 
around these Avataras, In these Avataras, the basic value of life is 
brought out i.e,, the victory of good over bad through the conp 
of gods and demons. The demons are depicted as the symbols gf 
£80, Pride and delusion (Watts, 1961) Rama and Krishna—two Ave 
taras of Vishnu still hold good for their Ideological, moral m 
a spiritu] Values. Ramayana and Mahabharata two epics ae 
e Hindu behavioural/pattern. One of the distinct characteris 

purani lized #8 
being somethin 
mortals though 
temptation. 


8 divine mysterious, They are rathe 
above anger, malice, boastfulness, jealousy : 


Use of Hindu myth in Psychotherapy : 


Myths have been—and continue to be regarded W 


n o 

ce by Hindus, They are considered a great author A F 
be 
ection 19 


io 
a apani Social matter. Myths, therefore can 
for indentiticatics therapist and paient. They give the 
3 ‘ and at the same time they are 4 pr% 
Mg with the story, he talks about himself, ™ 


his desires ; 
reep cially when there are resistence to be dealt wit 


oi 
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1987). Myths can be vehicles by which moral values and behaviour 
model can be transmitted and anchored in patient’s consci ou na 
Many researchers including Surya, Jayaram, Venkobarao Carstairs and 
others stressed need to incorporate Hindu myths in understanding the 
etiology and management of mental disorder of Hindu patients (Singh, 
1977). Schizophrenics and Manics in India, are reported to have their 
link with these mythological figures. Thus, therapy lies in under- 
standing and interpreting these myths psychologically. 


00 0 
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A Quest for Identity iñ Miller 


Shrawan K. Sharma 


In the words of Miller, man’s image is ‘from the beginning 
absorbed with the concept that nothing in life comes ‘next? but that 
everything exists together and at the same time within us. That there 
iS to past to be ‘brought forward’ in a human being, but that he ishis 
past at every moment and that thé present is merély that ganian his 
Past iseapable of noticing and smelling and reacting to.” This past 
Which always remains in man and dominates is bis buried life which forms 
a bunch of ambitions to be channelised in his future and so he hits Fe 
přesent. In fact this past makes his identity and he struggles to regain 
it, even at the cost of his own life. And perhaps this is why, there at 
an endless conflict between the thdividual and the social forces uen 
have checks in one way orthe ‘other while the individual ison his x 
0 regain this indentity. Miller vividly depicts the- plinkar t A 
society brings against the individual and the individual's identity to 
“onfront the society all alone. 


i l the title “The: Stiadow of t 
} (later published under i ; 


Gods) Milt i i 

5 ller. réferred to the hidden forces © a A x 

POWerful than the individual’s effort or will of me oe A 

a Gresk tragedy; man is a victinvof forods which ah sof tion 
nitrot dnd are generally at variance with’ pase -să 
CETER ERR idi saya oeiy 283 x 


, aifi tora Ta 
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Such a force in Greek times may have been a Mysterious 
destiny;in modern times, it is the power of capitalism and the r 
commercial values which tend to control and shape the life é 
dual. Miller deplores the fact that in life there is too much do 
pessimism, unrelieved by positive growth. He broaches the fund 
questions of identity which expands its vision ard lift jy o 
merely particular towards the fate of generality of men.? H 
man struggling against society that should be in tune with h 
identity. 

Miller in Death of A Salesman advocates the same idea, i.e, 
a quest for identity which is executed in the person Willy Loman cn I 
American salesman who has followed the fascinating mirage of success, 
Actually he represents the quest of Everyman, searching for his identity, ( 
For this quest he seems to have reached the farthest end of desperation, 
and his mind is sunken in mire of despair. He is obviously a man who 
has been left far behind in the race of life as he has lost his identity 
as a successful Salesman and a father.. and in order to regainit, 
Struggles desperately, by undergoing the conflicts on two levels—the 
social and the domestic—which are interrelated. 


fate Or 
Sultan, a 
indivi. d 
On and 
amenta] 
Ut of the 
€ depicts 
is idea of 


On the level of society, he struggles to recover his Jost identity 
ofa salesman but in vain because he can no more command attractive 
attractive sales and therefore the employer deprives him of his salt) 
and puts him no straight commission. He does not favour him in any 
way, inspite of his thirty four years into this firm. Once he asks hi 
young employer, Howard for a permanent posting in New York s0 
that he doesn’t have to travel any more, but Howard flatly refs 
Thaking that Willy has become too old and_ senile, Howard tells him 
that he is no longer needed in the firm. He says that d m 

Willy, there just is no spot here for you. If; l had 4 spoie! 7 103) 

You right in, but J just don’t have a single solitary spot.’ ( 


: ‘pan i 
This treatment of Howard made his identity as e 
nto oblivion. Willy now recollects his past and bang! 


oD the d : toa 
ie, esk, he tells when he is condemned by Howard'not p 


gi oid ti f 
i a dite gui fs f yet" 
Ae 1 petaged a hundred and seyenty dollars 4 week ia nc 
5 28; And your father came to me—or rather, LY% pand o” 
reit Was right over this desk-—and_he put a Re aie 
Boulder (P105) srwirsti grini OO 


fallen:i 


n his par 
£ yerage 


piewa ticks aras 
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PATH 1 
This shows Willy’s importance in the world of merchandise, but 
te of he is now. in the different world. He himslef draws a line of 


Ita alas ETOT CARN ee 
N demarcation between the pr p | 
a Ja those days there was personality in it, Howard, There was 
enta] respect, and comradeship and gratitude in it. Today, it’s all cut 


f the and dried; end there’s no chance for bringing friendship to bear 


picts or personality. You see what I mean ? They don’t know me any 


24 of = more. (P. 105) 


Itis the same Willy who once has been popular in his world of 
merchandize in his youth He had beed an attraction for the people of 


nan : s , 
ore his world. To him, this attraction, 1. ¢., external appearance was the 
tity, cause of his success- This he accepts to his sons that j 
tion, The man who makes an appearance in the þusiness world, the pan 
who who creates personal interest is the man who gets ahead. Be liked 
ntity and you will never want. You take me for instance. l neyer haye 
ni tin line to see a buyer ‘Willy Loman is here? that is all 
-the they haye to know, and I go right through. (P. 66) 
nity Now in his old age, this glory is vanished away and ent 
otive Nobody is going to give him recognition 1n therp eaan Weg f sses 
reason of being rej:cted becomes all the more clear when he conlesses 
lary Par Bere): Mei hat ‘You know, the 
his failure as a salesman to his wife. He says t i 
any seem to laugh at me. 
s his trouble is, people don’t seem to take me.. -: They Scen 4 tolally lost 
. 3 1 1 4) 
kso (pp: 69) Thus in this mad world of business his peas ji RER 
n . . . i a 
Ses. This loss of his identity due to the erosion of E ard, Willy is as 
him Willy a victim of this dehumanized world.. Fon ’ a ace of Willy, 
Weless'as_a piece of stone. He, pointing outa hemes onse Willy 
; Sys, T ean’t take blood from a stone, I (p. 105) In resp 
lan Temi z S ident d that heis not to be 
103): eminds him that man lives by his identity ane © he orange and 
| “rown like a rotten fruit. He says, ‘vou can't ah 105) This 
i throw th i t a piece of fruit, (p: ; 
p is the peal away—a man is no : ise to regain 
4 | Teaction d i Howard but an excercise 18 | 
an te, oes not mean to insult Ho $ regain his identity 
ages S identity. In the play while he is struggling, to ao also a man 
aw cn Salesman, he is shown not only a man of EEE 5 to influence his 
poh | ections, He applies reactions in different w oe exploit Howard 
fice oe ‘In the first part of his meeting he nee came to him the 
aed Stlonally narrating the story of his father, how 


; me of 
aY he was born and .asked' him what he thought of the na 
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Howard. This excercise too proves to be a failure of Will 


z 5 Yas 
does not move at all. Later on, willy rebukes also Howard Howard 


but in vain hi 

In fact, it is not only the present that disturbs him but als n 

y > . 0 i 

past, where too identity of a salesman, full of ambitions, js bitte k hi 
t n 


for which he ceaselessly endeavours to regain. Needless to ment 
that he has lived so long in the world of dreams, illusions and i 
beliefs that for him they have acquired an air of reality, There a 
reference of such dream which can point out Willy’s world. Promising 
his sons to take them with him on one of his trips, he says : 


You and Hap and I, and I’l l ‘show you all the towns, America is g 
full of beatiful towns and fine upstanding people. And they know tl 
me, boys, they know me up and down, Now England the finest g 
people. And when I bring you fell as up, there will be open sesame 0 
for all of us, ‘cause one thing’, boys : I have friends, I can park is 
my car in any street in New England, and the cops protect c 
like their own. (P. 64) t 


He has also dreamt that ‘some day (He) will have his own 
business, and will never have to leave home anymore’ (p. 63) At that 
time his son Happy has expressed his hope that he will have as biga 
business‘as Uncle Charley but Willy confinedly says ‘Bigger than Unde 
Charley Because Charley is not liked. He is liked, but he’s not—Well 
liked (p 64), Thus Willy-makes a subtle distinction between being liked 
and being wellliked. Such has been his glorious past on which he has 
built his world. Alas now he has nothing but the reminiscences a 
he is full of nostalgia for the old days when the house used tO be fille 
With the fragrance of flowers: used to have two beautiful elm trees x 
a lot of other greenery. Now Willy feels stifled and suffocated Do 
his house has been surrounded by high-rise buildings, no! ee iat : 
fresh air or light to come in. Willy’s dream of arcania recurs all 20° ) 


the pl Wi ae 
_ pay, specially at moments of his heightened awarenes* 
his battle of identity’, 


Soe ee Se ee ee 


is 
nds P 
under: sta inda 


In Will > D 3 9 3 
ys family if there is any character who m wile. 


an for Tegaining his existence, it is only Linda, 
Pending her husband, says to her 
I don’t say he? 
He is Not the 


children. 


«he pale 
jn eae 


sia great man....His name was a 
anda terri finest character ever lived. But be ch 
terrible thing is happening to him. (p. 84) 
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Hereby the terrible thing which is happening to him, is that he 
n trying to kill himself and does not want to live in the world 
pas bee d the reason is that inspite of his best efforts he fails to regain 
a ee success, and identity. Linda asks her sons that to Willy, 
his T 


attention must be paid. Ho’s not to be allowed to fall into his 
grave like an old dog. Attention, attention, must be finally paid 


to such a person. (P.85) 


By making Linda as his spokesman, Miller v ews Willy’s situation 
as not merely the identity of an, individual] but the case history of manin 
general. Linda goes on to explain how he has lost his identity. She says 
that he is simply an exhausted man. Having worked hard all his life has 
siven him no old age security On the other hand, he has been deprived 
of his salary and is now forced to work on straight Commission This 
isnot all’but later on, he is cond:mned to nothing. His employer, 
clearly says that, ‘I don’t want you to represent us. I have been meaning 
to tell you for a long time, now.’ (P.106) 


Thus Willy loses his comolets identity, existence, foson HRR 
ofasalesman. In his life now, there is no hope at all. -If there ina 
streak of hope in him, it is related to his sons, Biff and Happy, ie a 
he has been trying to train for the same world, The success A a 
has not got in his regime, he seets that in his sons, particularly ai 
who is elder and more dynamic to his younger son, Happy. Pis : 
tejected salesman does not get any compensation from bi ack : ife 
conflict with his sons. He feels that his sons, the ambition of k Ms 
do not pay any attention to him, rither, they, take him casua ie 
neglect him. Particularly the attitude of Biff is a paint oe etn 
Willy. This embitters Willy’s life more and more. pen E 
Biff for Wills troubles because she thinks Biff’s eae i ares 
è great disappointment to his father. She also feels Blea pe 
“Md unjust hostility in Biff towards bis father. In fact, Biff’s oa ¢ lam 
at the end falls like a whiplash to hurt his father. He saysi E 
a dime a d ozen, and so are you ! (148) Then about the va re 
and its illusions, he holds that ‘We never told the truth for te aa 
inthis house’. And his last advice to Willy is Willy, 120 ©” 

Phony. dream and burn it before, something happens 9 (P.148), 
; ER a father 
Biff’s reactioa to his father, spoils Willy’s identity as a fath 


ae é ste as his SOD, 
This is his irreparable loss of his fatherhood, Willy thinks; 
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Biff whom he wanted to train on his own pattern 


j » is Tevolting hi AQ 
does everything what his father opposes. m. He 


Willy’s son not only fails to live up to his expectations 
him for his failures. Biff tells him that ‘I never got anywhere 


blew me so full of hot air. I could never stand taking order 
body ! That’s whose fault it is ? (174). 


but blames | pi 
berause vo, | Wi 
S from any. 


This was the same son, he was proud of and in whom te Re 
seen his hopes and dreams and had believed that he would beara 
success for him in the world of business. The following Speech shoys 
his dream of success. . igs 

Bernard can get the best marks in school, Y. understand, but when 

he gets out in business world, Y, understand, you are going ty 

five times ahead of him. That’s why I thank Almighty God yu | ™ 
are both built like Adonises. Becaue the man who creates perso- fa 


nal interest, is the man who gets ahead. (P. 66) : 

Thus we see it is the gap between what Willy expects from his s 

sons, especially from Biff, and what he gets in reponse. This makes hm th 

realis> his loss of identity as father when He feels himself to be s 

neglected by the very son, Biff from whom he needs a love. In fact, the b 

war between the father and'son is due to the lack of communication: 3 

Both Willy and Biff are not enemy to each other but foreign to cash E 
other. The moment they realize their relationship, the fatherhood i 

regained. Actually Biff wanted his father to face the facts which he i 

avoided. This iniention becomes clear in the end where Biff ge: ( 

determined attempt to make his father face the facts. He says t° a 
P 

I am not a leader of men, Willy, and neither are yon: eel : 

` never anything buta hard working drummer, WPO lande ei { 

ash can like all the rest of them., I ‘m one dojlar ai ee ; 

I tried seyen states and could not raiseit- A back tO any ! 


You gather my meaning ? 1 am not bringing home ay iog H” 
more, and you are going to stop waiting for Mè to BE 


home. (P.148) 
He again says that. piers ! 
Pop, I ‘m Tothing.” T am nothing, Pop. Can son 8 ie 
’ that ? There is no spite init any more. 1 am just whi bi 
all. (P. 148) maA : $ 
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The meaning of the above speech becomes clear to Willy when 
ne fary is spent itself and he breaks: down, sobbing, holding on to 
i Now he feels astonished and elevated and says, 
Willy: 


‘tet that-isn’t that remarkable ? Biff-he likes me’....He cried- 
cried (He is choking with his love and now cries ‘out’ his promise) 
That boy-that boy is going to be magnificent. (P. 148) 


This moment he is given his existence, ‘ ‘say Miller, his fatherhood 
for which He has always striven and which’ until now he could not 
achieve.” 4 Willy is now overwhelmed with Joy. 

But at the same time the failure of Biff in life knocks him. The 
hopes and ambitions which he had transferred to Biff in the face’ of 
hilure and a growing sense of his own inadequacies, are still shattered. 
Biff, the symbol of Willy's hope of success, still is a failure even; arer, 
having regained his favour So he decides to sacrifice his life for Biff s, 
success. He calls upon his dead ‘brother, Ben who continues flitting 
through.his memories as an incarnation of success. In this moment of 
enlightenment Willy is able to see that he can prove his existence only 
bestowing power on his posterity, a power depriving trony the ree 
his last asset, himself, for the price of his insurance-policy. he finally 
knows what he has to do and he happily goes ahead and does It. 


A ajy? icide is an 
Unlike his earlier attempt at suicide, Willy’s final suicide i 


act of self-assertion and triumph because it is not motivated by ee 
dice or despair, rather it is powerful, joyful and epiphantc. ae 
this moment is not ordinary dramatic. Rather it is 4 moment of aa 
illumination which is converted into ‘an act of love, intended 3 n ae 
his house °¢ In fact. this is the moment when Willy feels himself a 
Ted and regains his oe identity of his fatherhood. John Gassner Tig y 
“serves that ‘Willy, who is otherwise so unimpressive ,iS u 
Mo a father for whom the love and success of his favourite son Bif, 1 
* paramount necessity and a consuming passion.’ 


. 
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E The French Revolution and 
ach 
“Hyperion” of John Keats 
« 
i Dr. Adesh pal* 
‘ The French Revolution stirred creative writers all over Europe ; 
In its early and doctrinal phase it was welcomed with warmth at 
d Cowper welcomed the 


enthusiasm in England. Writers like Burns an litical rights even 
Revolution and treated it as the manifesto of the politica 


of the lowest and the humblest. It aroused hopes of eradication: he 
prevalent evils of mankind by abolishing outworn ae ae 
and prejudices. But later on, when it became pe a m e K 
England’s attitude towards it changed. Wardypihy wae ended 
Southey who began as ardent admirers of the French ! pea ae 
as total conservatives. Man like Edmund Burke, apo ae rful voice 
Price’s observation on the French Revolution, raed Beas of 
against this barbarous philosophy of the adyocates ep ae beth 
Such a chaotic revolution, held that it “would bring ae: 

irreligion ?1 


proved that there 


and 
Englan wall 


The riots and civil disorder in 1816-17 in : lier, Agitations 
War truth in what Edmund Bu ke had saa IT classes by 
“Mpaigns for parliamentry reforms Were taken to A s be turn the revo- 
Journalists. The British Government was 


ed o 
scar UKE 
Won took in France. Habeas Corpus 


(Spring 1817) resulted i 


r - - 5 wen 
Department of English, Vikram University» Ujjain. 


d Bernard D. N. Grebanict, (New York 
e 


L = 
English Literature and Its Background, 
© Dryden Press, 1951) Pp. 960 : 


s rn s 
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arrest and imprisonment of many. The Press was censored 
papers were heavily taxed. and Ney, 


With this background Keats began his Eton 
writer. He, too, Ike Edmund Burke, was an advocate quai 
liberty, though most of the critics have undermined Keats’s pit 
about the nature and manner of the revolutionary change, o 
following with keen sympathy the fate of prosecuted de sae 
sided with radical reforms. As H. W. Garrod said John Keats k 
“more the child of the. revolutionary idea than We commonly 
suppose ”? 


as a Teative 


Although all the phases of the French Revolution had come to 
an end by 1815, yet Keats was more concerned about the after-effects 
of the Revolution and the change it had effected in England, 


In one of his letters he expressed his views on the French Revo- 
lution and the revolutionary change it had brought in its wake: “All 
civilized countries become gradually more enlightened and there 
should be a continual change for the better...... Three great changes 
bave been in progress—first for the better, next for the worse, and 
third time for better once more. The first was annihilation ofthe 
tyranny of nobles... The change for the worse in Europe was agtit 
this, that the Obligation of kings to the multitude began to be 
forgott n- The example of England, and the liberal writers of Franc 
and England sowed the seeds of opposition to this Tyranny and 


W: . a. o 
a swelling in the ground till it burst out in the French Revolution 


Progress of free 


; es 0 
i Sentiments in England: and gave our courts hop 


turning p; a 
a ca to the despotism of the 16th century The have we 
e of this event in every way to undermine our freedom: 

Yi vemen 


Spread a horrid 
This Present stru 
tition. What has 
this account the 


thou h 8 
78A 80 horrid in their experience, you will see I 


French : k 
change eelution put a temporary stop to this thir 
fee tue better, Now it is in progress again an 


superstition against all inovation and ES 

gele in England of the people is to destroy Sa son 
=, an, 2 S j Pe 
roused them to do it is their distresses—P te thi’ 


: e n 
Present distresses of this nation are a fortin the 
mean. thé 


d chang’ 
jo 


2, H, W. = y 3 
W.G E ay 9, 28° 
arrod, Kears (Oxford : At Clarendom Press 1926): P 
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TH 


effectual one. This is not contest between Whig and Tory—but between 


right and wrong. ° 

His views on the Revolution and the process of change can be 
divided into three phases. The first change or the first phase of the 
Revolution for ‘better’ Was the annihilation of the Tyranny’ of nobles. 
The scond change for ‘worse’ reminded of the prosecution of the king 
and his family, of promiscuos slaughter, bloodshed and reign of terror 
and the third change for ‘better once more’ was the present struggle of 
the British people against their government’s policy of suppression of 
the voice of Liberals and Radicals. 

Keats’s letter show his approval of the doctrinal phase of the 
French Revolution i.e. 'he move of the leaders of the Revolution 
against the tyranny of the nobles, but like Burke, Keats-hated the 
second phase of it. He actually disliked the manner and nature of the 
Revolution in its second phase. He began writing when people had 
seen the entire process of the Revolution. Writers in this period were 
inclined liberalism ıwht memory of terror that haunted their imagina- 
tion, Keats had sympathy and fervour for a change, a revolution which 
was Slow, disciplined rational, cool ard tempered He hated mob 
psychology. The memory of the turn the French Revolation took, 
created a total disbelife in his mind regarding democracy. He 
too, like Burke, believed that homicide always resulted in chaos and 
anarchy. He believed in a kind of revolution or change which would be 
brought about through education, nonviolence and through the expe- 
rience and knowledge of life. 

Throughout his poetic careet Keats was breathing a S 
Yearning to do some good to suffering humanity. He wrote to his 
friend, “J would jump down Aetna for any great public cause.” ; 
if Early in Sleep and Poetry (1817), Keats had Bee E 

rn for public causes, for the agony and strife of buman 


And can | bid these joys farewell, 
Yes, | must pass them for a nobler life; 
Where I may find the agonies, : 
The strife of human hearts -- 
_ (Slecp and Patry. 11.122-25) 


n intense 


3 H vt 
' M.E. xolli sé is, Vol. 1. p. 163. - 
4. , êd., Letters of John Keats, ide University Press 1958) 


ve E Rollins, ed., Letters of John Keats (Cam 
ol, I, P. 267, i SENTRY ; u 
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Although Keats's early writings earned him the replat 
ation 


sensuous poet yet a letter to his friend Richard Woodhouse 

his future plan : “Jam ambitious of doing the worid om he clear 
3 con 

should be spared, that may be the work of maturer Years-| 800d; ip | 


5 ° ree n the | 
val | will assay to reach as high a summit in poetry as the i inter 
wed upon me will suffer:.All I hope is, L may. not tee ma 

$ rest in 


human affairs.” 


The earlier hints to the projects of his maturer Years find ful 
treatment in his ambit ous poem Hyperion. Hyperion, modelled on 
Milton, Paradise Lost was based on the theme of revolution and it 
expresses Keats’s distrust of conservative political Philosophy; Hyperion 
opéns with the fall of the staticregime of the Titans. They are presented 
as lifeless and sterile. They are made to face the change have lost their 
televance to the new complicated world of progress and awakening 
modern consciousness, for they are innocent. Keats Titans represent 
the King who was prosecuted. The King suffered along with his 
family, for his innocence, for his lack of knowledge and understanding 
of the changing social and Political conditions of the country. Keals 
“Presses the King’s distress and helplessness in the depiction of Satu 
the ruler of the Titan dynasty of gods. Saturn desperately and hop- 
lessly longs for beautiful things made new but in vain; 

But cannot l Create ? 

ee l form ? Cannot I fashion forth Another world, another 
se, To overbear and crumble this to nought ? M 
(Hyperion, Book I, ll. lee 


a countet 
n of the 
urse 0 


Ieee 
E man too, vainly tries to resist and intends 4 
mite. n aening rebel gods. This helplessness aud frustratio 
now w > of the miserable state of the King during the co 

Revolution when the situation got out of his band. 

: ectly 

on New 8eneration of gods ( Olympians ) js not Be a 
ey a half goq and half human. They are suscept 

mo : ee 

shows that h ern consciousness. Keats sympathy with oft? 


Titans, The O 
degenératins 
tig thrash a. 0 
ou, h H = T Di Si 
5. H.E. Rolling, < a silver, bronze, and. iron ee press 38) 
; red, - AAN ; 
Vol. I, pp, 387-388, Letters of John Keats (Cambridge Universi 
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have foreseen the restoration of the old dynasty of the Titans, through 
education had he completed the poem. 3 


The restoration ol this race would have expelled evil out of 
man and injustice out of society aid Apolle would have been the 
Messiah of humanitarianism. 

Keats has shown concern for growth and advance through 
change. Suffering is a spur to moral and spiritual growth. In Hyperion, 
he depicts the necessity of creative mutation and growth, the progress 
from sterility to creativity through a painful change. The Titans suffer 
but they are not able to understand the cause of their fall. They are 
ignorant, innocent and inexperienced and cannot face modern consci- 
ousness Only Oceanus evolves the philosophy of change and accepts 
it: 

“We fall by course of Nature’s law not force. of thunder, or of 

Jove.” 

(Hyperion, Book Il, 11.181-182.) 

Apollo becomes the symbol of change Keats wanted to bring 
about. He does not believe in a bloody revolution. He is not satisfied 
tds the triumph achieved through revolution. He has to undergo 
aci and pain. He has to change through knowledge and 
SE aiae of the “giant agony of the world”. (The Fall of Hyperion : 
A Dream L. 159). He faces the goodness and acquires the heroic 
fie ani of the knowledge that suffering and destruction are necessary 
A dana and growth. He dies to be reborn and is capable of seizing 

of contraries i. e. joy and sorrow. 
Te nell iS worth noticing is the fact that Hyperion and Apollo are 
TNA cs of the same coin. The ignorant and aet, stage of 
ara nas to be replaced by maturer Apollo, URS Ese the process 
beters g and eoucation. Keats has avoided a militant encounter 
en Hyperion and Apollo. j 


Change Bo S Hang 
- But the are t through 
militahe change must necessarily be brought aboutnot thr oug 


cha tt Su s 
ae, any govi, would earn the reputation of being liberal. Such a 


Bove Z p ` “ c.g 
its p a Would beopen to the problems, sentiments and faith of 
opte. : i i y 


000 
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Do human abiliti i i in life € ) 
n abilities reach their peak fairly early in life and then 
ne to decline ? The question has more importance than only acade: A 
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Obviously, heredity must be a major determinant of intelligence. 

Even among the identical twins, however environmental variables had 

significant impacts. The greater the differences in their environmental 

experience the more divergent were the identical twins I. Q. S5. The 

one more fact is to be remembered in appraising the relative effects of 

differences in environment and in heredity on difference in intelligence. 

This is that heredity does not consist all the traits observable in a 

child’s parents. The parents genes which they pass on to the child, 

include many more traits than they themselves visibly posses. Thus if 

we judge a child’s mental heredity solely by his mother’s I. Q. and his 

father’s I. Q., we are failing to consider all the genes which have been 

ne transmitted to him from many generations of his ancestors,‘but which 

ce do not happen ie be visible in his parents where as environment worl s: 

only during the life time of an individual and the influence of heredity 

reach back of the parents into the far distance past.. Thus the 

preparental influenoe have a tremendous force in determing intelligence. 

ur The effect of heredity and environment on individual intelligence are 
assured in psychological experiments in the following manner. . * ; 


fea The same heredity with different environment : ] 

de f The best way to hold heredity factor constant while varying 
te- environment would be to study a large number of idential twins. 

nd 


F The member of each pair were separated at birth and sent into 
oster homes which’ were choosen by chance and ranged in quality from 
Poor ‘to excellent. After an interval of years these twins would be sub- 


elf Jected to many knd of psychological t-sts and measurement, As a 
2 ae Of the study it is jond that children reared in a good enough 
185 environment were slightly superior in certain aspect but the total score 
s ate two were strikingly similar (Gesill and thompson (1941). 
a Different heredity with same environment i ike 
ve ewes the environment can not be hold iia in pee ge 
ts Pret the “ae so we have to depend upen <a on ies i 3 Es 
y Moleren able evidence. In correlational studies children p a es : 
eredity, T omes of high or low quality regardless of quality of the 

Wi > Thus quality of children’s heredity and quality of homes 


ares Zero, The comparisons outlined above strongly indicate the 

Strong} peculy, even Without common envionment Bors ame ; 
usc oP Toduce Similar intelligence quotient. Common heredity 

~ Ommon environment works even more strongly (Leahy 1935). 
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Influence of culture on intelligennce can not = 
rich social and economic background with its greater 
the stimulation, develops the children with so may adv. 
their inherent abilities. The children fiom backward 
background are generally found preoccupied with 
rarely in their hands. In psychological research indj 
are not only of different socio economic levels but also of dif 
racial, cultural and even geographicl background,” put B ma 
stands of superiority of one race or one nationality over a question 
long been a subject of controversy we like to think we 
our family is better and even our school, temple, state, 


Over looked, 
OPportunitieg of 
antage in 
> Slums ang Poor 
Money Which Was 
vidulas are tested 


nother, It has 
are better or 
Dation Or race 


Besides these cul ural hereditory and environinental factors birth 
order and size of the family is also found to affect growth of intelligence 
in human beings. A study by Steckel (1930) revels that first born children 
were slightly inferior in intelligence than those coming later. in the 
family: Although no certain hereditary mechanism is found working 
behind this concept. It is also possible that environmental factors may 
effect such type of development. The later born children are stimula- 


ted by family environment and these children may compete with older 
children (Scott & Nisbet, 1955). 


Te R m as the family size concerned, the intelligence in ee 
Taree fa i spect are found affected adversely by large family size. 0 
ira A the parents had less time to tell or read stories to thet 
aie, F In other Ways to stimulate the growth of verbal abina 
a £ or s. It also found in some studies that the effect of famiy 
Ize persisted to some extent even in adult life. (Good enough 1940). 


who ' 
ce versa: 
superio 
his el 
a sous 


Peg ezan a popular notion that the child 
And general] em Bence will be inferior in physical health or Vi 
mind. agai Y people feel that nature balances things out 4 

“against a Inferior body. But: several investigator jo t 


have proved j 
mind, flse and indicated that a sound body bave 
-ablir 
M CRR RES 4 es ab 
shed, as ition is found, to affect the intelligence, Itis Hee g 
score than enile oS Poor childrn are lower on inte B” roles 


Sae of well to do families. The poorer childye? © 
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his lower intelligence of the under nourished children might 
sult from the poor nourishment they have received, but it 
Il be the result of poor heredity or lack of intellectual 


well fed. T 


possibly Te 
could just as we 

couragement at home. It is also found that the correction in condi- 
en 


tions of malnutrition will make the individual more happy and active 


put it will not raise his intelligence. 


One of the biological factors is glandular imbalance in the 
individual that declines the intelligence. The endocrime glands produce 
chemical substances which profoundly effect both physical growth and 
personality development. Under secretion of thyroid gland declines the 
individual’s intelligence and makes him lazy and dull in manners. 
Although these conditions can be corrected with thyroid treatment but 
early in life thyroid deficiency results in “cretinism” that interfers with 
the initial development of intelligence. Thus such type of early 
physiological disbslance is far difficult to cure permanently. Although 
supplementry hormonal treatment bring some Improvement yet 75% 
cases never achieve normal intelligence (Schott 1938). 


Conclusion : 


As the child grows older, his intelligence undergoes a gradual 
increase. There iS an improvement with age in his versatility of Est 
ment. Through such way he acquires new skills which enable him to 
adjust to the changing circumstances of his environment. The rate of 
Such growth in childhood is constant under normal conditions. 


ae owever 
The age at which scores cease to show an increment, h 
e the tests do not 


differ some what from one test to another. Sinc ; , 

Measure raw intelligence there is no way of knowing the actua oe 
àt Which intelligence stops growing. Our consideration of the ¢ 3 
that intelligence is an innate capacity led us fo conclude that t ; 
ability to develop intelligent behaviour, may be innately oe 
toa large degree, but the itelligence as such is dependent upon 7 
heredity and environment. The difference in heredity afe responsa 
for large difference in intelligence that can be attributed to 
In environmen te 


differences 
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Some Generalizations of Strongly 
Prenormal Spaces 


V. K. Sharma* 


Abstract :—In this paper we introduce two new generalizations 
of strongly prenormal spaces of Nour. They are termed as PO-normal 
and almost prenormal spaces. Various properties and characterizations 
of these spaces ure obtained. Non-coincidence of these spaces with the 


other existing prenormality axioms is shown with the help of various 
counter examples. 


Introduction :—Various generalizations of normality axioms have 
been studied by many topologists from time to time. They concern wit 
the following changes in the normality, axioms (L) the type of sets cous 
Separation, ¢ g. s-normality and prenormality (il) the type of sets 
being separated, e. g., mild normality and (iii) the type of tets doing 
Separation and the type of sets being separated both, è. g- irresolute 
Normality and strong prenormality, A UT 


uy (51st for any oa 
of disjoint preclosed subsets A and B, there exist disjoint preopen sets 


A space X is said to be strongly prenorm 


U and V such that A <V, B < V- We introduce two 2S & neralizations = 


of st : > : : ost prenorma- 
i “fongly prenormality, namely, Po-normality and s 2 aho KiS 
ty. In this paper we propose to study characterization aid BIT” 


o Eiei 
f these spaces 
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Notations :—Throughout this paper, space X will nae 
logical space with topology T on which no Separation axiom z 
The preclosure and the closure of a subset A of X shall be ‘a 
pel A and cl A respectively. PO (T) is used to denote th 
preopen subsets of X. 


à topo. 
assumed, 
noted by 
e class of 


PRELIMINARIES 


A subset A of a space X is said to be Preopen if A < int c A. 
The complement of a preopen set is called Preclosed. The union ofa 
family of preopen sets is preopen [3 ]. Intersection of a Preopen set 
with an open set is preopen [ 3 ]. Noiri et al defined preclosure of ase 
A to be the intersection of preclosed sets that contain A. A spaceX 
is said to be strongly pre normal [5 ] if for any two disjoint preclosed 
sets A and B, there exist preopen sets U and V such that A < U,B <V 
and U Q V=¢. 

“A function f : XY is said to be presemi-open | 1 ] if the image 
of every semi-open set in X is semi-open in Y. Every continuous and 
open mapping is irresolute and presemi-open [ | ] A function f ; XY 
is pre semi-closed is the image of every semi-closed subset of X is semi- 
‘closed in Y. A function f : X—>Y is said to be pre-irresolute [ 2 ] ifthe 
inverse image of every preopen set is preopen. A function f : X-Y 


is said to be strongly preclosed [5 ] if the image of every preclosed set 
is preclosed. 


1 P. O. - NORMAL SPACES 


if fot 
Nour [5] defined a space X to be strongly prenormal Ï 4 
every pair of disjoint preclosed sets A and B, there exist disjoint Pi j? 


ets 
sets Uand V such that A < U,B < V. Replacing the peo 
doing separation by open sets, we define a new concept of ae 
Spaces. 
£ i : +e for evel. 
i Definition 1.1 : A space X is said to be P o-normalit fo and 
er of disjoint Preclosed sets A and B, there exist disjoint OP J space js 
; / such that A<U, B < Vand U N V=¢. Every. poom = 
tn but Not conversely AG there bfa space X yee si $ 
i 1%, b), X}, which is vaccuously Formal but not poroa P omes 
r Also every PO-normal space is strongly prenormal © mee 
is however n De i ving example | i 
S Ot true as may be seen by the following ox eee aD 
; + ; oan Exam l i {a,b,% rs A 
X} Thenp Be 12. Let X= fa,b,c,d}, T={p, oh, ` {b,d)}; e 


ee | 


1 Ei 
awt d 


o =y, {a}, {b}, {a, b}, {a, ch, fa, åp {b,c} 4 E 2s 


j ai 


{a,¢ 
| Als 
| sets 

spa 


The 
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| god {b, c, d}, X} Obviously, the space X is strongly prenormal. 
J. sso since for disjoint preclosed sets {b} and {c}, there don’t exist open 

gets U and V such that {b} <U. {c} < Vand UMV=¢, therefore the 


space X is not a PO-normal space. 


Theorem 1. 3. : For a space X, the following are equivalent. 


(a) Xis PO-normal. 


(b) For every preclosed set A and a preopen set H containing 
A, there exists an open set U such A < U<elU<H. 


(c) For every preclosed set A and a preclosed set B disjoint 
from A there exist disjoint open sets U containing A such 
that cl U N B=¢. / 
(b) For each pair of disjoint pre-closed sets A and B; there 
exist disjoint open sets U and V such that A < U, BSV 
and cl U N clV=¢. 


Proof : (a)=(b). Let H bea preopen set containing a preclosed 
set A. Then A and (X-H) are disjoint preclosed sets. Therefore, by (a), 
there exist disjoint open sets U and V such that AX<U, X—H<V and 
U N V=¢ Hence U<X-¥, a closed set and therefore cl U<X-Y. 
(b)=(c). Let A and B be disjoint preelosed sets. Then X-B is a 
t A. Therefore. by (b), there exists 


Preopen set containing a preclosed sc W 
B. Which implies” that 


an open set U such that A <U <clU SX 
UN B=¢ cs 
(c)=(d). Let A and B be disjoint preclosed sets, Then by (°), 
there exists an open set U such that cl UNB=¢. Also A <U. NowB 
is a preclosed set and cl U is a.closed and hence a preclosed set disjoint 
from B. So; by (c), there exists an open set W such thet ol 1 <W 
and cl W N Bad, Let VeX-cl W. Then B£ V. Moreover IU = MY 
implies X-W <X-cl U: But V < X-W implies cl ¥ <X-We Thus el V 
S$ X-cl U, showing that clU A cl V= $- aha 

= (>a) Let A and B be disjoint -preclosed sets. The, wO 
there exist Open sets U and V such that 'A <U,B SV and cl U Ad 
V=$. cl UAcl V=¢ implies U N V=¢ trivially- Hetice*X is PO- 
normal, : seas jie my : 


AS 


E Theorem 1.4 : Every open and preclosed subset of 
A Ormal space’ is PO-normal. 


if fora 
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Proof : Let Y bea preclosed and open subset of 
space X.. Let A and B be two disjoint preclosed subsets ory 
lemma 4.10 5, A and B are disjoint preclosed subsets ofX a by 
PO-normal so there exist disjoint epen sets U and V ig ; } 


<U,B < V. Now, since Y is open so (YNU) and (Yq 


“Norma, 


(VAY)=¢. Hence Y is PO-normal. 


Theorem 1. 5. ; The pre-irresolute and closed ima 


: 8e Of a Ponor. 
mal space is Po-normal. x 


PROOF : Let f : XY be pre-irresolute and Closed mapping 
and let X be a po-rormal space. Let A and B disjoint ou 
substs of Y. Then f-1 (A) and f-1 (B) are Preclosed subsets of X and 
f- (A) N f-1 \B)=¢. So there exist disjoint open’ sets U and V such 
that 11A) <U, f- B) <v. Let U,=Y—f (X—U; and V,=Y-1 
(XY). Then U, and V, are open subsets of Y as fisa closed map. 
Also it is obvicus to show that a <U,, B <V, and U, N V,=$ 
Hence Y is PO-normal. 


Theorem 1. 6. ; The inverse image of a Po-normal space under 
a strongly preclosed and continuous injection is PO-normal. 

PROOF : Let f: XY be a continuous, strongly: preclosed 
and one-one function and let Y be PC-normal. Let A and B disjoint 
Preclosed subsets of X. Them f (A) and f (B) are, disjoint preclosd 
Subsets of Y, Since Y is PO-normal so there exists disjoint opens 
U and V such that f (A) <U, f (B) <V. Hence A <ft (U), B SEM 
and f-1 (U) Nf (V)=¢ as U n Wd also f-i (U) and f- (V) are 
pam cosets of X as fis continuous. Therefore X is Po-normal. 


2. ALMOST PRENORMAL SPACES 


i ; : : onsly 
In this section, we Introduce another generalization ee 


Tmal spaces under the name of almost prenormal spaces: 

Bh nor 
a qe 2. 1. A space X is and is said to be almost 77" the 
other is 7 fwo disjoint sets A and B, one of which isi closed “i that 
Preclosed there exist disjoint preopen sets U an 


Pre-no 


A SUandp <y 


Clear! > r st preno™ 
Space. But ieee strongly pre-normal space is an lane follow" 


C 1 . 
example, overse is not true as is shown by 
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Example 2.2. Let X = {a, b, c, d}, T=[¢, {a}, {b}. {a, b}, X]. Then 


the space X is pre-normal but it is not almost pre-normal. 
Also almost pre-n ormality implies pre-normality. But the converse 


fails to hold as is shown by the following example. 


‘Example 2. 3. : Let X= {a, b, C, d}, T= [¢, {a}, {c}, {a, c} {b, c}, 
a, b, c}, X]. Then the space is pre-normal but it is not almost pre- 


{ 


normal. 
Theorem 2. 4. : For a space X, the following are equivalent : 
(a) X is almost pre-normal. 
(b) For every pre-closed set A and for every open set B contai- 
ning A, there exists a preopen set U Such that A GU G pel 
U GB. 
(c) For every closed set A and for every preopen set B containing 
A, there exists a preopen set M such that A SM GplM 
(d) For every pair consisting of disjoint sets A and B, one of 
which is closed and the other is preclosed, there exist preopen 
sets U and-V such that A GU,B GV and pel V ¢. 
Proof : (a)=(b), Let B be an open set containing a preclosed set 
A. Then A N (X—B)=¢, where A is preclosed and X—B is closed. 
Therefore, by (a), there exist disjoint preopen sets U and V such that 
A SU, (X—B) GV. Hence A SU GX-V SB. Also, since pel U 
is the smallest preclosed set containing U, 50, pol U & X—Y, preclosed 
sct containing U. ThusA GU & pel U CB. if 
(b)=(c). Let A be any closed set and B bea preopen set contai- 
ning A. Then K—A and X—B are open and preclosed sets respectively 
with X—B Œ X—A. so, by (b), there exists a preopen set G such that 
XB SG Spel G g X—A. Hence A S X-pel G gx gG SB. 
Take-M=H-pel G. lhen M is a preopen set cuch that A aM Spol 
(c)=4(d). Let A be a preciased and 


B=¢. Then X—A is a t con 
: = preopen se Bal : NS 
there exists a preopen’set M such that B aM a ite ee 
‘pplyin i set a preopen set U such that $ m m 

plying (c) foi B and M, we ge P Bed U and'A S Vi with pel UN 


B be a closed set such that AA | 
taining closed set B so, by (c); 


pel Ù GM. Take V=X-pel M. The 
el Ved. í re a ra 
` (=a). Easy. srog nding Mt LE 
Lemma 2. 5. : Let Y be a préopentand preclosed subset of a sp 
X. Then A is preclosed in X if A is preclosed in Y. 
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Proof : Let x & A. Then two cases arise, i, 
x& XY. Case I. Let x& Y—A. Then, since Y—A is Preopen ; 
it is preopen in X. Also (Y-A) N A=¢. Hence x& pel A, A Y g 
z&X—Y, apreopen setin X, since Y is preclosed in di ee Il. Let 


R § Y~A or 


MA=¢. Thus x&pcl A. Hence pel A SA, So pol Ack gay 
rhe, Aj 

Theorem 2.6. : Every closed, «-open subset Y of an almost is 

SU pre- 


normal space X is almost pre-normal. 

Proof : Let A and B be two disjoint, clésed and Preclosed sets in Y 
respectively. Then there is a closed set Cin X such thht A=Cny 
Also, by lemma 2.5 B is preclosed in X. Thus A and Bare oer 
closed and preclosed sets in X, respectively. So, by almost pre-norma- 
lity, there exist disjoint preopen sets U and V in X such that A cu 
BV. By lemma 4.2 [4], it follows that (UNY) and (VAY) are 
Preopen subsets of Y. Also A SUNY, BSVAY and (UNAY) N 
M(VAU)=¢. Hence Y is an almost pre-normal. 

Theorem 2.7. : Let f: XY be a strongly preclosed, continuous 
and pre-itresolute mapping, Then Y is almost pre-normal if X is almost 
pre-normal, 

Proof : Let A and B be two disjoint closed and preclosed sets in Y 
then fe (A) is closed in X, since fis continous. Also, since f is pre- 
0 ule, so, the inverse image of preclosed set is preclosed, i. °. [@) 
È Preclosed. Also f(A) 7) f-(B)=4¢. So, by almost pre-normality, 
na zi disjoint preopen subsets U and V of X such that f-! (A) guU, 
i i V. U=Y—f ‘X—U) and V,=Y—f (X—YV). Since f is strongl) 
i f aes U, and V, are preopen sets in Y. Also AGU; BSN: cat 

1MVı=ġ. Hence Y is almost pre-normal. 
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p 3 ( Kathopnishad 1-1-27 ) 
Te- 
ny . . . 
TY, Money can not give satisfaction to Man. 
oint 
ma- 
3U, 
are 
) N 
aq 2a: agay Ws: p 

ous | AN 
s qå sih ayara N j 
De qaia: Tayarae: 
a al ae dat Saat AITA N 
Ñ, (Shvetashvataropnishad) 
gy | i M 
x i That one Divine Being is secretly inherent = al 

| beings, pervading all and indweller soul of all por 
; He is the Master of all actions and Dispenser of the 
es, 


A ver 
results. He is the Support and the paai Place = ee, 
one. He is the Witness, the Only One, without q ? 


He is the Light of every Ons 


Himself conscious, 


conciousness. 
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: : Even after attaining the rare blessing of a birthin a 
human body and the knowledge of the Vedas and the 
Upanishadas, if a foolish man does not endcavouti or, 


his liberation, he is the killer of his Self, Rema 
ensnare 


d in ephemeral pleasures, „he is- pupei 
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A Message From The Vice-Chancellor 


| am very happy to learn that The Vedic Path is resumin 
publication after a gap of about more than one year. pace 
of financial resources and other local Managerial problems 
necessitated the suspension of its publication temporarily—a 
fact that we reconciled with most reluctantly. 

In the meantime, we continued to receive a number of 
enquiries about the non-apearance of the Journal from our 
esteemed readers. Articles and research Papers and even subs- 
criptions were being regularly received and thankfully returned. 
Above all, numerous letters have been received from discerning 
readers and other learned well-wishers urging us not to 
discontinue the publication of this widely acclaimed and respec- 
ted Journal of the Gurukul Kangri University. Giving due 
legard to these sincere and well-meant exhortations and to the 
very very long time since which this Journal has been brought 
out, we have endeavoured to make its publication possible. 


The Gurukul Kangri University has a long tradition of 
Inculeating the habit of self-expression amongst its staff and 
students, Many former students and faculty members have 
distinguished themselves in the world of letters, specially that 


| journalism. The Vedic Path has played a signally important 


tole in this regard. 


l hope that with the indefatigable efforts of its editor 
‘nd editorial staff and with the interest and co-operation of its 
“teemed readers and learned contributors, The Vedic Path will 
continue to bring glory to itself and to the Gurukul Kangri 


Nivere; 
Versity and satisfaction to the readers. 


Dr. Dharam Pal, 
Vice-Chancellor, 
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EDITORIAL 
The Alchemy Of Silence 

“Silence is the element In which great things fashion m 
themselves together; that at length they may emerge, full formed qu 
and majestic, into the daylight of Life, which they are thence- dis 
forth to rule.........Speech too is great, but not the greatest......, wi 

Speech is silver, Silence is golden.........Speech is of Time, 

Silence of Eternity.” In these words of Thomas Carlyle, our 
attention has been drawn to an instrument of great power in be 
our lives. an 
fir 
Truly, the invisible power of Silence, has a miraculous att 
influence over the events in our lives and also on our characters. ne: 
In moments of stress and fatigue it acts asa refreshing and the 
reviving tonicon our nerves. At other times it provides a Di 
congenial atmosphere to the creative genius of a writer or the cal 
inventive abilities of a scientist to attain the fulness of their ii 
power and the beauty of their bloom. In contrast, we have the i 

atmosphere created by the endless noise created by T.V. sets 
and loudspeakers blaring at full volume, the jarring sounds of ‘ 
the engines of automobiles and the blowing of their horns and mir 
the general noise and bustle of crowded streets, long queues, i 
market crowds and congested buses and trains etc. subjecting fe 
us to the nerve-racking power of environmental noise-pollution- & 
Silence has been valued, praised and practised PY bee $ 

of genius in all ages. But its virtues never neede A age 
appreciated more than they are now in this age of oust am 
of noise. Silence enables our body, mind and all other eo 
toact in unison and perfect co-ordination. The anata wi Wh 
hee device offers a good illustration. The a greatest Ke, 
t friction makes minimum noise and offers d all its J Po 
mechanical advantage. The same is true in life a o most f thr 


activities. A life without friction and discord iS 
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give shape to their literary and artistic works. 
poetry as “emotion. . 


ype VEDIC PATH cee 
gfficient life and possibly happy as well. A man, whose attention 
ig not distracted by a host of interfering sounds, whose concen- 
yation is not deflected by a hostile multitude of intruding 
thoughts and whose entire consciousness is harmoniously, 
streamlined in its aspiration, is the one who is. most well- 
equipped to succeed in the shortest possible time with the 
minimum possible effort. This is so, because, he has become 
quiet and the balance and poise of his mind leads him to the 
discovery Of his Own inner resources of light, power, and 


wisdom. 


This contact with one’s inner being and its felicities cannot 
be experienced unless one has a certain power of concentration 
and co-ordination which in their turn cannot be achieved without 
first establishing an undisturbable silence in one’s mind. This 
attitude, once established, not only provides constant rest and 
peace to a man but makes him a source of help and succour to 
the restless and nervously disorganized people that may, happen 
fo come into his contact. A silent man is a very peaceful man. A 
calm, composed and mentally. silent person radiates a powerful 
influence. Aristides once told Socrates that whenever he set 
near him or touched him he experienced an elevation of spirit. 
ence in one’s 


One of the gains of acquiring a settled sil 
ered comes to 


mind is that any talent lying hidden or undiscov' 
the fore and gets an opportunity to make its presence 
the established artists and writers need silence and solitude to 
The famous 
English romantic poet Wordsworth, described 
Fecollected in tranquillity.“ 

ened and a more extended 
bility or capacity of a 
ss at will, or as and 


i This tranquillity is only a height 
*ndition of mental silence. It isthe a 
Poet to go into this state of consciousne 


When h ibed b 
e needs, that has been describe 2 te ! 
fats as the poet’s Negative Capability ofl Aneng be 


Poetry, He called it negative capability because this require 
"owing alt the mental and conscious functionin 
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brain out of action leading to a complete sidi 
elements. Shri Aurobindo describes great poetry as aM 

the Mantra of the Real. This is not what the poet Gives a 
to with his deliberate mental efforts. On the contrary, the ape 
after establishing himself in complete and stable mental pe 
only waits for the words and the verses to emerge in fe 
consciousness, just as a seer or a Mantra drashta receives his 
Mantra. This, according to Shri Aurobindo is Mantric poetry or 
poetry that is the Mantra of the Real. How stupendous ang 
great are the gifts of silence ! 


Ng Of these 


The importance of silence is realised in our secular 
education also. In order to keep the mind receptive, an atmos- 
phere of silence is very necessary. And unless the mind is 
receptive, any time and labour invested in educational instruction 
is of no use. Madame Montessori speaks powerfully advocating 
the idea of silence in her system of education. If the senses 
are receptive, the mind silent and the brain mature enough then 
one is ready to receive instruction and education from all 
around oneself. Shakespeare's commendation in As You Like It 
that one can sense “books in brooks’’ and ‘‘sermons in stones” 
is ideally relevant here as an example of the eloquence of 
silence. 

In the domain of Yoga and spirituality, those who aspire 
for spiritual illumination regard silence as essential to their 
spiritual progress. The practice of silence enables them to 
accumulate a great deal of spiritual power which would her 
wise be wasted in useless talking. The practice of mental m 
oral silence leads the way to spiritual vision. In the monem 
of silence, the spiritual aspirant hearsthe voice of the Infinite. 
Spiritual seekers established in the observance of silence oe 
the powers of prophecy and of blessing others. The ye 
atmosphere in which they live gets charged with â ana 
which has the power to uplift and transfrom anyone whe 


under its influence. In India, the Ad/ Guru, Bhagwan D2 
mūrti is believed to impart his teaching and divine oe t ones: 
through silence. The great sages are Munis, the silen 
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great Sufi saint has highlighted the importance of silence 
when he remarked, “Be silent that the Lord Who gave thee 


jnguage may speak...... = 


In fact, only as we become more and more silent will our 
inner spiritual life unfold. Great things are always done silently. 
God, who is Infinite can never be fully revealed or expressed 
in finite words. Therefore The Vedas are explicit on the point 
that the Glory of God is beyond mind and speech. Is it not 
worthwhile, therefore, to learn to practice true silence so that 
the Glory of the Infinite may descend into our hearts. Without 
gifts of the spiritual plane are not bestowed on us. 
fwe live a silent prayerful life, quietening the voice of the ego 
within us, God will infuse His light within us blessing us with 
the realisation of His Holy Presence. Let me, therefore, bring 
these ideas to a close with the prayer of the poet Walt Whitman 
"Give me the splendid silent sun, with all his beams full 


dazzling.” ! 


—Narayan Sharma 
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Prayers to Saraswati 


qast a: awad arafaatfardtadt 1 ast gee faarag: 
(Rig Veda, Mandal I, Sookta Ml, Mantra 10) 


May Saraswati, endowed with Power, Prosperity and Grains 
and bestower of Power, knowledge, prosperity and grains: 
the universal purifier, possessing pure waters, of the eam 
of a stream of pure knowledge flowing through the tradition 
of Guru disciple relationship, bless the knowers of the Vedas 
with mutual companionship, exalted actions and reputation 
for learning, so that their Yajnas, artistic and creative skills, 
behaviour and efforts to acquire knowledge may illumine 
their souls and make the country shine ! 


aafaa qaarat Jacat gadang | aa aà greaat 


(Rig Veda, Mandal I, Sookta IlI, Mantra 11) 


Saraswati; endowed with exalted knowledge, Vedic learning 
and exalted Truths and the bestower of exalted Truths on 
learned persons of high class intellects, receives and accepts 
their Yajnas, good actions and worship of the gods. 


Hal aoi: azea S Jafa Sagat 1 faa fasar fa Uaf 


i 2 
(Rig Veda, Mandal I, Sookta IlI, Mantra 12) 


ne with 
xcellent 
san 


Saraswati, of the form of Vedic learning endows ° 
the knowledge of the ocean of learning in the most © 
way and illumines the knowledge of various subject 
actions and makes them shine and well-known. 
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gaaf aeni afafse mead qai Afa Taq | i 
a fasoded afatan afta age aksama i 
(Rig Veda, Mandal II, Sookta XXX, Mantra 8) | 
| 
May Indra kill a strong and courageous enemy who comes 
to attack with an army seeking to ruin peace, just as 
)) lightning strikes the rain bearing clouds ! !n the same way, id 
Saraswati of terrific force, please come in our midst and 
1S with the force of speech rendered powerful with the power 
S; of Prana (vital energy) and like lightning rendered powerful 
n with the speed of air, strike the enemies and destroy them. 
n 
S 
n ada areata ar a: gat SITS | aT araa aÀ 
b (Rig Veda, Mandal I, Sookta 188, Mantra 8) 


O, Bharati (Saraswati), Thou controller of persons who feed 
and nourish and Thou maintainer of order and organization 
in the world and Thou patron deity of the people of exalted 
learning, please always continue to lead and inspire us to 
) tread the path of righteousness so that we may be blessed | 
with ever-increasing prosperity of rulership. j 


CA MS 


anea sq cafe qafeaara aefa 


aftad adtad frat axeala | 
f 

| 

(Rig Veda, Mandal Il, Sookta 4 


1, Mantra 16) 


the greatest of 


Saraswati | Thou greatest of all the Mothers, He 


all the rivers, and the greatest of all the goddesses, i 
bereft of all good advice and guidance and lacking a A 


skill and wisdom, pray to you for Knowledge and Grace 


c Pea dowed | 
which may make us distinguished, learned ander 4 


With all fame and prosperity ! 


ig 
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q: BA Hala Tale ATT ERY | 
a fg siad gg: SAI aA a ay HAT | 
(Mahabharat, Santi Parva CCLXXVII 13) 


“A man should perform this very day what is inten 
the morrow and finish in the forenoon what is scheduled 
afternoon; for death does not wait to see what has bee 
by. him or what has been left undone.” 


ded for 
for the 
n done 


qaaa BAAS aaa gt ger 
qaaa MAN TAT: | 
aAa aala fagar art: qae wera 
NAA q prai gaan: RN: 1 
(Vairagya Sataka of Shartrhari) 


“Strenuous endeavour should be made by a knowing man 
for the redemption of his soul till this habitat in the form of the 
body isin a sound state, so long as old age is at a distance, 
the capacity of the organs of perception and action is unimpai- 
red, and the sands of life have not yet run out. Or what avail 
is one’s effort for digging a well when the house is on fire?” 


ag gafr yarardan fa | 
igi AH q 7 fagycadt il 
( Isavasyopanisad 6) 


“Whoever beholds all beings in God alone, and Godin 
beings, i.e., who regards all beings as his own self, no mole 
looks down upon any creature; for regarding all as his 3 
whom will he hate, and how?” 
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Saman-singing On A Verse-triad 


Dr. Maitreyee Bora 


In Vedic rituals the main purpose of saman-singing is 
toaccomplish the stotras i.e., eulogies of the deities which 
is considered to be a primary act.! The word saman stands 
for music and it serves as an embellishment of the rks which 
make up the eulogies. As a rulea stotra is accomplished by 
singing asamanon a verse-triad : “ekam sama trce kriyate 
stotriyam.’’2. In doing so the melody is repeated over each of 
the three verses. In other words, to make up a stotra, a saman 
issung thrice over three different verses. These three verses 
are required to be of equal length; “‘tadabhyasah samasu syat. "3 
This according to the Mimamsakas, is necessary to avoid the 
problems of Sara and Lesa. The word sara derived from sr 
Which means “to cut into pieces’ indicates cutting off parts 
of the tune. The word /esa derived from /is which means “to 
be reduced” implies shortness of the tune. The act Gi SaD- 
singing on verses composed in different metres brings in these 
two phenomena which are undesirable. As Vedic metres are 
based on the number of syllables, when a saman which has 
Originally belonged to a yon/ verse with 4 larger number of syl- 
lables is repeated over two subsequent verses with a smaller 
umber of syllables each, a part of the music will have to be 
“Ut Off to suit the shorter verses. On the other hand, a saman 
ased on a short-metred verse when repeated over two sub- 
“quent verses composed in longer metres, thegsaman wiuibe 
too Short for these two verses-* This implies that in singing 
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a stotra on a verse-triad there is provision neither for r | 
a saman nor any part there of! in the same Verse, epeating ar 
there has been provision for repeating parts of the ae m 
is being shown here. res, ag 
The Mimamsakas hold that the only way out for aver A 
the incongruity resulting from saman-singing on verses cana A 
sed in different metres, is to repeat the melody upon an pi 
triads ‘having verses of equal length. But the Uttararcika of th 
| the Samaveda at times provides only two verses instead of re 
i three as basic texts of certain samans. Such verse-dyads are ve 
known as Pragathas, because, out of such a verse-dyad a 
p: verse-triad is made up by putting together padas borrowed from 
the two verses at hand.® Thus, for example in the Madhyandi- ba 
nasavana of the Agnistoma sacrifice are sung the samans called o 
Raurava and Yaudhajaya which as laid down in a Vedic-text co, 
are required to be sung ona triplet of verses composed in sin 
Brhati metre.” The Uttararcika registers a Pragatha® asthe | Ve 
basic text for these samans. These too are in two different the 
metres. The first verse is a Brhati and it runs as follows : Ar 
Sal 
“punanah soma dharayapo vasano arsasi/ r 
A a ratnadha yonimrtasya sidasyutso devo hiranyayah//“ ae 
; evens consists of thirty-six syllables artanoag inei 
i; e ay as ich the third pada contains twelve sylla e mete 
: , nd and fourth padas consist of eight. SY 
3 seph, The second verse of the Pragatha isin the metre colts 
Vistarapankti. \t is a metre with forty syllables arranged into 
four padas of eight, twelve, twelve and eight syllables 
respectively. This second verse is as follows : 
duhana udhardivyam madhu priyam pratnam sadhasti | 
Best 8 ah// | Vers 
aprechyam dharunam vajyersasi nrbhirdhauto vicaksan le 
verses keq 


Out of these two verses two subsequent Brhati- 
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are made up through the process of interlinking of padas. The 
manner of interlinking is being stated below : 


The fourth pada of the Brhati-verse should be repeated 
twice and then be prefixed to the first half of the Vista- 
rapankti-verse consisting of twenty syllables. This will be the 
second Brhat/ of the required Brhati-verse-triad. The fourth 
pada of this newly made up Brhati should then be prefixed to 
thesecond half of the Vistarapankti-verse, after it has been 
repeated twice. This will be the third Brhati of the required 
verse-triad.° 


So far as the verse-triads registered in the Uttararcika as 
basic-texts for saman-singing are concerned, among those too 
one finds triplets in which the yoni and uttara verses are not 
composed in the same metre. In such cases also the saman- 
singers take recourse to interlinking of padas in order to obtain 
verses of equal length. Thus, for example in the 7rtiyasavana of 
the Agnistoma ritual are sung seven samans to accomplish the 
Arbhavapavamanastotra. Among these seven are the two 
samans called Syavasva and Andhigava which according to a 
Vedic injunction should be sung on an Anustup verse-triad.’° 
The basic text for both the samans as given in the Uttararcika 
of the Samaveda is the following verse-triad : 


“purojitivo andhasah sutaya madayitnave/ 

apa svanam snathistana sakhayo dirghajihvyam// 
yo dharaya pavakaya pariprasyandate sutah / 
indurasvo na krtvyah // 

tam durosamabhi narah somam visvacya dhiya / 
yajnaya santvadrayah // 


In this triplet the first verse is an Anstup and the subsequent 
In order to make up the required 


ese three verses are interlin- 
bles arranged into four 


vi è 

S are in Gayatri metre. 
NUstup-verse-triad, padas of th 
êd. Anstup consists of thirty-two sylla 
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padas of eight syllables each, whereas Gayatri is a twehtyfou 
syllabic metre with three padas of eight syllables én ‘i 
order to make up the second Anustup of the required ven 
triad, the last pada of the Anustup-verse is prefixed to hen 
Gayatri viz., “yO dharaya’’ etc. Then the final pada of this 
newly made up Anustup is prefixed to the sesond Gayatri viz. 
“tam durosam” etc., there by making up the final Anustup 
verse of the required triplet. 


Although ithas been ruled by the Mimamsakas that a 
saman should be sung on verses of equal dimension, there are 
exceptions to this ruling. Inthe Agnistoma sacrifice the Prs- 
thastotra is accomplished either by the Brhatsaman or by the 
Rathantarasaman.’? Both these samans are to be sungon 
verse-triads in each of which the first verse is a Brhati and the 
subsequent verses are in Kakup metre. Thus, it has been 
stated in the Tandyamahabrahmana: “na vai brhadrathantar- 
mekacchandah yat syattatah kakubhavuttare.“"® The Uitarar- 
cika, however, gives two Pragathas as the basic-texts for these 
two samans. The first verse in each of ihe Pragathas is a 
Brhati and the subsequent verse in each of them is a Vistara- 
pankti. The required verse-triad for each of the two samans 
is obtained through the process of interlinking of padas of the 
two verses at hand. Here, the Pragatha'® registered in the 
Uttararcika as the basic-text for the Rathantarasaman is being 
taken up to illustrate the process of interlinking of padas 

Before going into the details of the process of interlinking, it 
should be mentioned that Kakup is a twentyeight-syllabic met? 
with three padas of eight, thirteen and eight syllables respect 
vely. In order to obtain the first Kakup of the required verse” 
triad the fourth pada of the Brhati—verse of the Pragatha IB 
interlinked with the first half of the Vistarapankti-verse 1.@4 


| i rse 
| ue second verse of the Pragatha. This resultsin â new ae 
| with twentyeight syllables. The second Kakup is made “P 
j he secon 


| interlinking the final pada of this new verse with t 
l half of the above mentioned Vistarapankti-verse- 
triad thus obtained through interlinking, will run as 


The verse 
follows « 
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“abhi tva sura nonumo'dugdha iva dhenavah / 


isanamasya jagatah svardrsamisanamindra tasthusah Il 
isanamindra tasthusah / 


na tva vamanyo divyo na parthivo na jato na janisyate // 
na jato na janisyate / 


aavayanto maghavannindra vajino gavyantastva hava- 
mahe //" 


in this triplet the first verse which is a Brhati has come down 
fromthe original Pragatha. It serves as the yoni and the two 
newly made up Kakups serve as the Uttara verses. The fact 
that the verse-triads for Brhat and Rathantara should be made 
up through the process of interliking of quarters of the verses 
athand has been indicated in the Tandyamahbrahmana itself 
thtough an arthavada. There it has been stated that the Brhati 
serving as the yon/ is endowed with a pada which undergoes 


repetition.!® 


It appears that in cases of samans for which the Uttara- 
reika has verse-triads with yoni and uttara verses of different 
lengths, the saman, if not otherwise stated in some specific 


Vedic-text, are sung on those verses of divergent lengths. For 


instance, there is a saman called Traisoka sung in the Dvada- 
s found in the 


saha sacrifice. The basic-text for this saman a tt 
Uttararcika is a verse-triad in which the yon/-verse is an Atija- 
gati and the uttara-verses are in the Brhati metre.” These 
two metres vary widely so far as the number of syllables in 
each of them is concerned. For, Atijagati is a metre with as 
Many as fiftytwo syllables, whereas Brhati has only thirtysix 
Syllables. Hore a question may be raised as to how asa nan 
singer takes care of the problems of Sara and Lesa while sin- 


dinga saman on such verses of different dimensions. The 


answer to this is to be found in the use of the musical modula- 
averse is modified 


ti 
lons. Through these musical modulations e is, 
šo that a particular melody may be accomodated into It. Follo- 
Wing are the seven modulations usually used by a saman- 
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ginger—a) Aksaravikara—changing of syllables, b) Ve h 
disjunction of vowel contraction, c) Vikarsana—sonang sa~ fe 
of semi-vowels, d) Abhyasa—repitition of words e) e ‘i 
. r- % F: | 
ralopa—dropping of syllables, f) Virama—pause ae f 
words, and g) Stobha—insertion of words, syllables. or a 
tence into the verse. These are used according to the cnc 
ments of the particular saman being adapted toa particular | 
verse. Thus, the same verse if sung in two different tunes | 
shall undergo different modifications. By way of illustration R 
one may refer to the saman called Gotamasya parkah'8 which 
has two sub-varities. Both of them are sung on the yoni 1 
verse— 9 
A . . 3 
“agna ayahi vitaye grnano havya dataye / 
ni hota satsi barhisi //’’!° 
When set to the first variety of Parkasaman this verse is modi- 
fied as follows : 
“ognai/ayahi 3 vii (yi) toyai/toyai/grnano ha/vyada toyai/ 
toyai / nayi ho ta sa / sai / va au hova / hisi / 
5 
When the second variety of Parkasaman is sung on the verse, 
it undergoes changes as follows : 
“agna a yahi / va itayai / grnano havyada ta ye / 
ni hota tsa iva ha iso hai //"’ aA $ 
. . . ic 
While Majority of the stotras are performed through e 
set on a verse-triad, there are a few stotras accomplishe io 
ge yeses Thus, for example of the seven samans a of 
n ETA the Arbhavapavamanastotra in the third Bei 
ag are the samans called Sapha and Pauskala “iE 
Baie On single verses. There is yet another sama” which 
is a P] on a single verse in the ritual called BEE a 
n Ectype of Agnistoma.*® However, although these ote 10 
be n 


a i : 
re required to be sung on single verses, it should 
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hatin each case the entire melody is repeated thrice on the 
yerse upon which it is being sung. Thisis done in conformity 
with the rule that in order to accomplish a stotra, a saman 
should be sung on three verses. 
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| Images of Avalokitesvara 
From Gaya 


Rajiv Kumar* 
Shri Nath Tiwary** 


Gaya, located on the Western bank of the river Phalgu, 
| issituated about 92 Kms. south of Patna, the capital of Bihar. 
Gaya occupies a unique place in the religio-cultural history of 
India. Its antiquity is shrouded in mythological obscurity. 
Gaya is one of the richest regions of the world so far as the 
sculptural remains are concerned. In this article we are des- 
ibing some of the best sculptural remains of the Avalokite- 
“ara obtained from different places within the district. 


Avalokitesvara is famous in the Mahayana pantheon as 
à Bodhisattva emanating from the Dhyani Buddha, Amitabha, 
‘nd his Sakti, Pandara. Avalokitesvara is said to be the 
Bodhisattva who rules during the period between the disap- 
Pearance of the mortal Buddha, and the advent of the Future 
ee Maitareya. The Gunakarandavyuha" gives an ee 
iti Of his Character, moral teachings and miracles and iin 
learnt that he refused Nirvana, until all created beings 
ould be in possession of the Buddhis (knowledge) and to 
“end he is still supposed to work and foster spiritual know- 


: R . . 
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ledge and to that end is still supposed to walle 
spiritual knowledge amongst his fellow Creatures, The 
mala gives altogether 38 sadhanas which describe ay 
forms of Avalokitesvara.” Some of these forms have 
been described by M. Foucher in his Etud sure /' Icono 
Bouddhisque de L’ Inde, Vol. Il with translations 
the Sanskrit texts of the sadhanas.? 


nd foster 
Sadhan. 
ariety of 
already 
j graphic 
in French of 


Among numerous forms of Avalokitesvara, Sodeksari 
Lokesvara is most important. In the Sadhanamala four sadha- 
nas are devoted to the worship of this form of Avalokitesvara, 
Two Sadhanas describes him ina group of three while ina 
third he is accompanied by Sadaksari Mahavidya and in the 
fourth he is single. According to the Sadhanamala,! “he is 
decked in all sorts of ornaments, white in colour and four 
armed, carrying the lotus in the left hand and the rosary in the 
right. The other two hands are joined in forming he Mudra 
of clasped hand against the chest. To his right is mandidhara, 
with the same colour and the same hands, sitting on another 
lotus. The left is sadaksari Mahavidya with identical form 
sitting on another lotus.“ 


In a large sized image from Visnupura in the Gaya dis- 
trict Avalokitesvara is shown seated in the /a/itasana, display- 
ing the abhaya-mudra and the body is slightly inclined to One 
side to imparting mobility to it." 


A group of three Buddhist deities has been recovered 
from Fatehpura in the Gaya district, which represents the prin- 
cipal male figure in the company of a male and _a female atten- 
ding divinities. The central figure has been shown a 
crosslegged in padmasana overa wide single petalled ee 
Seat. The deity is four-armed, with his two principal hani; 
brought before the chest and joined together in the a7/# 
ee while he holds an artistically treated lotus i 

ack left upraised hand. The corresponding right hang 
raised up similarly as the left one, the object it might have 


flower in hi 
though 
held 
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ig missing. However, the position of the hand suggests that 
it is very likely that it may have held a rosary. 


The coiffure of the god is arranged into Jatamukuta in 
front of which a very small figure of the Dhyani Buddha Ami- 
tabha can be noticed. On a separate miniature lotus emerging 
from the left side of the main lotus pedestal is found a four 
armed female figure sitting in padmasana with her normal 
hands in the anja/i-mudra and back left and right hands carry- 
inga lotus flower and a rosary as the main figure. On the 
right side as well emerges a lotus flower over which sits a male 
figure at ease. Unlike the previous two figures, this one is 
only two armed. He has his right hand resting over the right 
knee, and holding a lotus flower by his left hand. Both the 
figure flanking the principal figure, have their hair arranged in 
matted locks. 

The principal figure undoubtedly represents sadaksari 
Lokesvara, for as prescribed in the text, he is endowed with 
four hands with the normal hands exhibited in the anjali-mudra 
and back hands carrying a rosary and a lotus. The female 
deity to his left is certainly the goddess sadaksari Mahavidya: 
The male figure manidhara on his right shows considerable 


divergence. 


Besides these, there are at least ten bronze images of 
Avalokitesvara in various form unearthed from ae 
Village situated about 3 miles north-east of Wazirgan) an 6 
miles east of Gaya. The bronzes discovered at Kurihara 
from the proud possession of the archaeological muse 
Patna.” 


There is a highly artistic representation of Paomggaa 
from of Avalokitesvara, which represente the god seas me 
a highly moulded fully expanded double petalle ; me 
lalitasana with his left leg folded and placed on the snot 
otus. is right hand place Knee 
in the ed heres the left hand raised in front of 
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the chest carries the lotus by its stalk. The lotus ae 
the seat in not only on the left side but also on the tight « 

and the two lotuses shown on the either side of hen Side 
the deity enhance greatly the attractiveness otie he of 
Near the right arm has been shown a small sized lotus mes 
He puts on numerous jewels like the necklace, armlets, Wer, 


ges from 


band and yajnopavita. The jatmukuta over the head aa 
been artistically treated on the front of which ig stole 
e 


figure of Amitabha in the samadhi-mudra. Slightly oval face 
half dropping eyes, thin lips, prominent nose, all add greatly 

to the beauty of the figure. The eyes and the urna of the ee 
are inlaid with silver. 


Another seated image of Padmapani? represents the god 
seated upon a mahambuja-pitha in lalitasana with his right leg 
pendent and supported on a separate miniature lotus. The 
left hand resting on the left knee carries the lotus by its stalk. 
His coiffure is arranged in cork-screw locks having diadem 
along the forehead with the figure of Amitabha tucked in the 
Jata-mukuta. There is an oval Siraschakra around the head 
with beaded decoration and flame edge. As usual, lotuses and 
leaves hide the links connecting the prabhamandala with the 
Principal figure. The eyes of the god are inlaid with silver. 


In another statuette the deity sits upon a single lotus 
pedestal placed upon a rectangular throne decorated with bead 
chains. The left hand of the deity is raised to the level of the 
ae in the vitarka-mudra holding the lotus flower init. The 
fights ae on a dhoti with its folded end turned towards the 
ia ee, ; eyes and the Urna are inlaid with silver, whee 

Ip Is touched with copper. There is a massive siras 
Chakra with the scroll edge. There is also an umbrella. 


| 
Í 


aS these seated figures of Padmapani, there are oi 
the hi 9 "gures oi padmapani form of Avalokitesvara. 0n a 
3 ey attractive statuettes of Padmapani"! represents | 
Panes with his left leg slightly bent on a fully expendi 
© petalled lotus. He has his right hand pendent and in 


z 
? 
7 
> 
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| yarada-mudra, while the left one carries a f 
His hair arranged in a jatamukuta with the figure of the Dhyani 
Buddha Amitabha tucked init. The upper garment, Utt. die | 
covers only the left shoulder of the deity and the E Ena 
having been left bare. He puts ona number of e. 
necklace, armlets, waistband, etc. An oval Prabhamandala 


encircles the entire body of the deity. From 
: o the 
Prabhamandala rises the shaft of the missing RE of the 


ull bloom by its Stalk. 


— 


Another image!’ shows him Standing upon a single 
lotus pedestal with comparatively higher jatamukuta. The eye 
and the urna of the god are made with silver and the dhoti is 
inlaid with alternate bonds of silver and copper, decorating its 
folds with dotted lozenges between separate bands across 
thighs above the knees. The oval Prabhamandala has flame 
designs on its exterior. 


There is a bronze image which represents Padmapani 
and Tara seated side by side against an elaborate back-piece 
on the lotus pedestal along with the seated Buddha on its 
Upper part above them. Padmapani seated in Vajraparyanka to 
the right side of Tara, is characterised by his right hand resting 
on the knee and displaying the Varada-mudra and the left hand 
holding a lotus by its stalk. 


r A bronze statuette represents the deity seated sideways 
in /alitasana ona lion with his left leg folded and placed on | 

the back of the mount and the right pendent leg resting ona ji 
ipe ae emerging from the pedestal bs cae | 

e is holding a lotus by its stalk. Mis rig 
Stretched over the right leg in the kataka-hasata mudra. He 
has his third eye marked over the forehead and his two normal 
eyes are half closed. The dhyani Buddha Amitabha is shown 
Seated in the samadhi mudra. The whole composition is 
Placed over a wide oval single lotus pedestal on a double tiered 
"-rath base. There are two cup-shaped objects balanced on 
lower stalk issuing incense in them. A male devotee in front 
Of the tight leg of the pedestal is seen seated in the anjali- 
Udra, 
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One of the finally carved four armed images of A ; 
tesvara’® represents him standing in a slightly tribhanga Valoki. om 
over a double petalled lotus placed over a alatan 4. 
pedestal. The throne is decorated with two crouching a B'i 
on the two sides, suggesting it to be a simhasana. He oui 
inthe four hands respectively the Varad mudra, a ee A 
lotus by its stalk and a manuscript. A water vessel is oie 
on the leat of a lotus, the stalk of which emerges from the 7 
pedestal along with that of the lotus in the deity’s hand. The oe 
image of Amitabha is tucked into the jata mukuta. a 
In another statuette, the god is standing in slight 10. . 
ij atibhanga mudra accompanied by Tara on his left side and 1 
Bhikuti on the right. Tara, who is two armed, is exhibiting 12. 
abhaya mudra by her right hand and holding a lotus by its stalk 13. 
in the left. She puts on a karanda mukuta over her head. 14, . 
Bhrkuti, on the left is four armed. Her tower right hand is 
raised'in the attitude of bowing, her upper left hand carries a 15 
staff and the lower left a Kamandalu. The whole composition i 
is placed over a plain trirath pedestal. 16. | 
bY, 


In another image the four armed Avalokitesvara’® is stand- 
ing on a lotus placed over a triratha pedestal. He is carrying 
a rosary in the back right hand and a lotus by its stalk in the 


a N -Á 


back left hand. He has a Kamandalu in the front left hand. The 
"r front right hand is broken at the wrist but it suggest to have 
$. been held in the Varada-mudra. The image shows the minia- 
& ture figure of Amitabha in the Samadhi mudra in front of the 
Jata mukuta. There are two separate small pedestal on the both 
side of the mahambuji pitha, but the attending goddesses, Tara 
| and Bhrkuti, who may have stood on them are missing: 
i i R 
a ennd 
A REFERENCES ° 
A p, 95. 


1. Ri L, Mitr a— Sanskrit Buddhist Literature of Nepal- ' 
2. B. Bhattacharya—The Indian Buddhist iconography 
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Qua, Jour. Vedic Indo & Sci. Research 


How Far Do We Know Our 
Cultural Heritage ? 


—D.M. Mansharamani* 


(A) Deep-rooted mis-understanding about Upanisads— 


The four Vedas, the Rg Veda, the Yajur Veda, the Sama 
Veda and the Atharva Veda constitute our ancient most cultural 
heritage. Upanisads which are our sacred books of knowledge 
par excellence form the ending portions of Vedas, hence they 
are also called Vedanta, the end of Veda (vid—to know) or 
culmination of knowledge. Accordingly Upanisads are great 
works of science and mathematical systems. But unfortunately 
in the East and West today Upanisads are looked upon as 
Sacred treatises of Hindu religion, morality and spirituality and 
not that of science and systematic philosophy. Since Upani- 
sads were introduced by different authors in different periods 
of time, so it is opined that they do not reveal any cohesive 
thought and systematic views based on sound principles, pe 
on the contrary it is observed that Upanisads are full of conjec- 
tures, fancies, guesses and contradictions. 


rstanding 1$ 
ds have s0 
It is not 


All this criticism and deep-rooted mis-unde 


un ; : 
Warranted because scientific teachings of Upanisa 
far remained c 


ompletely obscure to the truth: <2 we 
ino a o, Kabira 


*Vedanta Resear 


A ch Centre, 56-A Tilla Jamalpura, OP 


partment, Bhopal-46201 8. 
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| easy to understand Upanisads as they are very deep in thou ht 
and very rich in scientific principles. This is clear from the ae | 
that some of the most important entities such as, Brahman, esa | 
ayamatma, atmanam and the like, are till unknown “mde, TE 1 
scientific meaning of many important terms, such as aksaram | 
Brahmananda, Brahman, Sukram immortal Brahman, Vienen- | 
anandam Brahman, nirbijar Brahman and the like, is yet to be 
understood today and the scientific principles and mathematical 
laws underlying such great declaration as ‘lam Brahman’, 
‘thou art Tat’, ‘ayam-atma is Brahman’, ‘prajnanam is Brahman’, ai 
‘esa is the truth of prana’, ‘esa is not this, not this’ and the like | 
are yet to be searched out and comprehended. 


In view of this obscurity, absence of essenttal data and 
valuable knowledge, which is partially revealed in this article 
asa proof, it is for the reader to judge for himself how much 
he knows of his own cultural heritage. 


| (B) Each Vedantic term has its own scientific significance- 


y God— 


Just as there is scientific and mathematical difference bet- | 
ween good, better and best, between veer, maha-veer and param- 1 
Veer, even so there is difference between Deva, Maha-Deva and iH] 
Param-Deva, between Isvarah, Mahesvarah and Paramesvara, | | 
but today all these terms are considered as equivalent names of i 
one and the same God. However this is not really so because } 
Svetasvatara Upanisad describes Mahesvaram as the Supreme 
Lord of all Isvarnams and Supreme Deity of all devatanams. 


1 ammai RE RA 
ad qaii TH A aaay | 


; aft qatat Ia RATE 
) faam 24 yang Il 


the transcendent, the Lord of the 
Lord of all lords 


Sv. Up., VI. 7. 


__ Know adorable Devam, 
Universe, as Mahesvaram who is superior 
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(Isvaranams), as Deity of all deities and as superioy Master of 
all masters. 


(ii) Brahman and Supreme Brahman— 


All commentaries on Vedanta are centred around Brah 
man. According to some, Brahman is the efficient Cause i 
world creation and according to others Brahman is not even the 
efficient cause. However all of them agree that Brahman jis 
the Absolute or The Highest Entity. But on referring to the 
following verses it will be clear that the Highest Reality is 
Supreme Brahman. But today like Isvarah and Paramesvarah, 
no difference is seen between Brahman and Supreme (Param) 
Brahman and between Param Brahman and Paramam Brahman, 
All these terms are translated as Brahman, the Absolute. 


2.0 Fat FA TH aA CAAA | 
ymae feat: Piafa: i 
Gita, VIII. 3. 


Aksaram (Imperishable) is Param (Supreme most) Brahman, 
Behaviourism is called adhyatma. Karma, which is the creative 
force is the cause of evolution of all beings. 


3. aq gèar q Mga: tyga aTa: ataia 
pie ataa vital aaa: maret paaa 
a ed FAT aafaa: Tz aaa TT g A Tat 
A à g afn aa faccaraqqaay l 


Pr. Up., l. 1. 


Sukesa son of Bharadvaja, Satyakama son of Sibi, Gargya 
grandson of Surya, Kausalya son of Asvala, Bhargava of the 
Vidarbha land, Kabandhi son of Katya, who were all devoted 
to Brahman and well centred in Brahman, were in search of 
Supreme Brahman. They approached the revered Pippalada wi 


Sacrificial fuel in their hands, thinking that he would explain 
them all. 


4. aa: THATS INA TET 


g anaa a faga | 
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aaaf: oat fas 
sara TayeTE geg 1 


Sv. Up., VI. 21. 

Due to intense devotion and by the grace of God, the 

sage Svetasvataro who was well versed in the TOEO of 

Brahman, explained to the advanced researchers in serene and 
pleasing manner all about the Supreme Holiness. 


5. aafaa Tq I 
at AAT TT | 
Tai. Up., 11.1.1 


Aum. The knower of Brahman reaches the Supreme. 


(iii) Sukram immortal Brahman and. Absolute 
Brahman— 

Sukram (pure), fearless, immortal Brahman which in 
Vedanta is equated with asvatthas tree having roots above and 
branches and leaves in the form of Vedas below, is today inter- 
preted as pure, imperishable, Absolute Brahman in its manifested 
form. But according to Vedanta, mind is the cause of the 
apparent existence of this pure immortal world tree. Gita also 
teaches that whole of this tree should be cut off along with its 
roots with the strong sword of non-attachment. 
ciation with 


Pure Being cannot have any kind of associalio! 
pure-impure 


impure world creation. Hence existence Or a E 
Brahman is simply a conceptual set up of the thinking mina. 
8-8 qata sgarar MAT : 
grsgaT faasa: | 
aama garagai 
saiga Hga U : 
a Rquede aaa Tet a ated 4 TE 
maoo ; AT gea [Ks 
amaaa gfaecqanas MA a fora 
ess Gita, XV. 1-3. 
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The immortal asvattham tree, they say, 
and branches below. Its leaves are Vedas. He who underst 
this is the knower of Vedas. Nourished by the guna 
branches with sense-objects as twigs spreat out below a its 
the world of men extend out sprouts which are the os in 
actions. Neither its real form, nor its end or beginning, 
foundations are perceived here. This firm-rooted asv 
tree has to be cut off with the strong sword of non-attac 


9. JAA PNE WIT AA: QATTA: | 
qa YH a Aa TAIYA | 
aftes: PaT: aa ag arfa praa vazET II 


has roots above 


f all 
nor its 
attham 
hment, 


Ka. Up. 11.3.1, 

This is the ancient asvatthas (world creative) tree that has 

its roots above and branches below. Tat (that) is sukram (pure); 

Tatis Brahman; Tat indeed is called immortal. In it are fixed 
all the worlds. No one can go beyond it. This verily its Tat. 


10-11. ARIEF RA ANT TA: | 
WT angaa agafa feag 1 


Muk. Up., il. 36-37. 


Mind is the root cause of the existence of world tree 


eeen has thousands of branches, sprouts, leaves, buds and 
its. à 


(iv) Tat Brahman is not Absolute Brahman— 


Tee immortal Brahman is symbolised by the term 
immortal cae P., 11.3.1., quoted above. Therefore like Sukram 
Absolute Br pet Tat-Brahman is also interpreted today 2 
anne > gan, But as already explained above Sukram 
mind _@nman is simply a conceptual set up of the thinking 

+ SO like it Tat-Brahman is also a fabrication (parpanch) 


@f the mind. A 
peel ; even 
the word Tat, ordingly Vedanta teaches that there is not 
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42, afafa afafa art aren | 
agra fefaafaxsa |) 


Shr. Up., Ill. 11, 
The two terms, ‘thou’ which is effect and ‘Tat’ which is 


the cause are mentioned simply in connection with world 
evolution. 
13. A q5: q fees: a ae NEFT: | 


Sva. Up., 
There is neither the letter ‘Tat’ nor the letter ‘kim’, nor 
any other letter. 
14. qanqa aatan | 
Tb. Up., IV. 77. 
Atman is devoted of even such declarations as ‘Tat thou 
art’. 
15. asasaran] areas 
auai at araracatfats a: | 
Tb. Up., V. 6. 
Brahman cannot be implied by the term ‘Tat’, it cannot be 
connoted by the letter ‘thou’, it cannot be signified by the 
declaration ‘That thou art’. 


(v) Turiya, the fourth quartered Brahman is not the 
Absolute— 


Tamas guna prakrti is predominant in the first quarter of 
Brahman, rajas guna prakrti is predominant in the subtle cr 
Second quarter, sattva guna prakrti is predominant in the causal 
% third quarter and mul-prakrti (roots of three-fold guna-prakrti) 
'S Predominant in the turiya or fourth quarter of Brahman. The 
Prepetually active mul-prakrti of three gunas and their acts are 
therefore considered as the power of Brahman. Consequently, 
like sukram immortal Brahman, turiya Brahman is also looked 
Upon as the Absolute. 
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But according to Vedanta, Brahman is partless: gro 

subtle, causal and turiya are its superimposed forms ant n 

realities. Further turiya, the fourth is not a permanent quarte 

it has its extinction as well. Therefore like sukram inna 

Brahman, turiya Brahman is not the Absolute. al 
16. aearara JAETTA SITITF TAT | wHRaTgy 7a 

ATA J Agca II 
Gut. Up., 17, 
Brahman is the real existence, universe is his form only. 


It is self-shining, all pervading, non-dual. Due to maya it 
appears in four quarters. 


17. aa gdafafe a: a larger s=ae | 
Tb. Up., IV. 11. 


He is jivan-mukta (liberated in life-time) who realises 
that he is not even turiya the fourth quarter. 


18. equeefadtarar qeneefaatsa: | 
aremfatadiareant qoarfafaataa: 1 
Tb. Up., IV. 73. 
Atman is devoid of gross body, it is devoid of subtle 
me it is devoid of causal body, it is devoid of turiya and the 
19-20. 4 aTaRacTgcT: gatita a A fafa | 
Tb. Up., VI. 8-9: 
Nor waking, nor dreaming, nor sleeping, nor turiyatita 
states are for me whatsover. 
21. famàaÀ fa y at faamaaa AÀA | 
7 aaan giaa agaaa afa ll 


Sub. Up., IX. 14- 


He who absorbs knowledge, in him knowledge reaches 


ee eae He who absorbs bliss, in him bliss reaches extinc- 
ton. He who absorbs turiya, in him turiya reaches extinction: 
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(vi Satyam-vijnanam-anandam is not the real 
existence Brahman— 


Satyam-vijnanam-anandam is today interpreted as the 
eal existence Brahman. But according to Vedanta it is simply 
animmortal indivisible forma Supreme Brahman (and not of 
Brahman). Indivisible Brahman is causeless or nirbijam (devoid 


' ofseed) Brahman. The three-fold divisible-gross, subtle and 


causal-Brahman has extinction in fourth quarter turiya Brahman, 
which in its turn has extinction in fifth quartered indivisible 
immortal Brahman—see Sub. Up., IX. 14. quoted above. Turiya 
quarter is therefore indivisible-divisible, non-causal-causal and 
pure-impure. Nirbijam immortal Brahman is nota permanent 
feature of Supreme Brahman asit also has its extinction. 
Vedanta further teaches that all these five are states of Jiva 
(subject). The lower three, i.e., waking which is the field - of 
gross world, dreaming which is the field of subtle world and 
sleeping which is the field of causal world are perceptual states, 
while turiya and turiyatita (higher than turiya) states are of 
conceptual nature. 
22-23 qagan a a greed | aa: aga ga: 

HLATTATCATU ST | 

Oa ua a MTA HT aa AJA: | faaara 

ag faatig: Tavi fasaa afa afa | 

Br. Up., lll.8.28. 6-7. 


ots, it will not sprout out 


If a tree is pulled out with its ro 
k | spring out again when 


again. From which root does a morta 
he is cut off by death ? 

ot born again, for who 
dam Brahman is the 
tands firm and who 


Is he ever born again ? No, he is n 
should create him again ? Vijnanan-anan 
final goal of him who offers gifts, who S 


knows him as such. 
ag AiR | 


Eoen Mr. Up., 11.4.1. 
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There are five states, waking, dreaming, sleeping, 
and turiyatita. 
25. meaag ser gatita aq h 


turiya 


Npv. Up., VI. 2, 
Crossing waking, dreaming, sleeping and turiya States, 
the yogi enters turiyatita state. 
26-27 aarcaeareqey TRT Sarit watts froma 
and anafacHa Afa | 
qaa faai fafted fata qata gaer 
aidgaaaanyanfta afaa facra way | 


San. Up., Ill. 1. 2-3. 
There are however three forms of this formless (Supreme) 
Brahman, viz., indivisible, divisible and divisible-indivisible. 


That which is satyam-vijnanam-anandam (truth-scientific 
knowledge-bliss), devoid of action, devoid of attachment, all 
pervading, subtle most, facing all directions, undermonstrable 
‘and immortal is his indivisible form. 


28. qayin adiada a aagana 
fiaa sara | 


Sub. Up., IX. 14. 
He who absorbs that immortal, fearless, sorrowless, end- 
less, devoid of seed (cause) Brahman, in him does that immortal, 


fearless, sorrowless, endless, nirbijam Brahman reaches extinc- 
tion. So he said. 


(vii) Prakrti is matrix system of relations between 
gunas and their acts— 


All objects are Perceived, cognised, determined, described, 
and remembered through their qualities (gunas) alone. 
Material bodies are of three types, causal, subtle and 
So main gunas are also of three kinds, viz., sattva, falas 


named 
Since 
gross, 
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32. 
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a | and tamas. Prana or energy is also prakrti 
acts of gunas amongst themselves. Prakrti is therefore a 
perpetually active net work of relations between gunas and their 
acts. Prakrti isa very important Scientific term in Vedanta 
because it is exactly same as the perpetually active matrix 
system ofr elations between contiguous events, described in The 
Theory Of Relativity. ce 


29. a fe abaan ong farsa | 
ead gaam: FH Aa: TEAST: N 


hence all events are 


9 


Gita, IL, 5. 
All works are being done by the gunas of prakrti, but the 
ego deluded self is beset with the idea that ʻI am the doer’. 
30. aeafaty maaa THAqarTaT: | 
gar PS ada Sit Heal T ASAR l 


_ Gita, Ill. 28. 
But, O mighty-armed (Arjuna), he who understands the 
| true principles as distinct from gunas and their acts, that it is 
| the gunas which are acting on gunas themselves, does not get 
attached. 
31.. aga aà amat sedataarat | 
safe arfa yarfa fara: fe afonia l 


Gita, III. 33. 
Even a learned scholar acts in accordance with his a 
nature (prakrti). Beings follow their own nature (prakrti). 
What can watchful contro! achieve ? 
32. adgarfa atad safa afa afaa | 
aqa fagara | : 
megad Faeatha Penat faga a 


end of each cycle all 


i (Arjuna), at the 
O son of Kunti (Arjuna) erent nature and at the 


things merge in prakrti which is my e pa 
beginning of each cycle | again send them 5 


` 7 Ti l s : 
33. uaa saa Fahd meee | Gut. Up., 17- 
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The knowers of Brahman described pranva en 
mul-prakrti. 


34. gfaer aaateata safe: | 


ergy as 


Nir. Up., 6, 


The intellectual power of Brahman is called prakrti 


35. qasafaeqearg at Aar cafe: egar | 
qasasqa AT ar agfa |, 
Si. Up., 2, 
On account of Her form of mul-prakrti, Sita Devi is also 


called prakrti. Again, on account of Her pranva Prakrti form 
Sita Devi is called prakrti. 4 


36. garara eqe gafaadiad | 


Ys. Up., Il. 11. 

Since pranva is of the nature of prakrti, as borne out by 

Sruti, so the knowers of Brahman say that out of pranva arises 
prakrti. 


(viii) Prakrti is maya— 


Relativists and Physicists consider matrix (prakrti) of 
relations between contiguous events as a real system. But 
Vedanta teaches that prakrti is nota real system, but itis a 
phenomena (maya). However this maya, in its own way, is a 
scientific and geometrical system of three gunas and their acts 
and not merely and instantaneous illusion as is understood 
today. Maya is thus'a very important term in Vedanta, its 
scientific significance goes far beyond our present scientific 


knowledge. 
37. eal OT Yee aT ATT BRAT | 


MAA T waa natai afar Fi 
. Gita, VII. 14: 


It is difficult to overcome My maya consisting of three 
But those who follow Me devoutly go beyond it. 


War ar fafaa sear aaraa | 


gunas. 
38. 
Krs. Up» 4 
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40. 


call 
Sat 


41, 


nan 
whi 


42. 


It i 
Whi 
(ix 
inte 
Of c 


bed 
and 
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Maya is of three kinds, sattva, rajas and tamas 
39. emda AAT aa aAA saa ga: | 
| gat gn a Marlette ara 1) 
Mant. Up., 4. 


ESSENCE eu the hypothetical existence of maya, this 
universe is perceived and because of that it grows and spreads. 
Itis also the cause of our purusa-hood by which this universe 
is supported. 

40. gaaat Ararat faraat war: | 
aasar paaa fiT N 
Srh. Up., 49. 

Pure sattva substance or pradhana (primary matter) is 
called maya. That which is reflected in it is called Isvarah. 
Sattva pradhana is also known as prakrti. 


41. aai g cate faerentfad J GRECE 
qearaaayaeg art aaia ATT l 
Sv. Up., IV. 10. 


i is maya and that Mahesvaram is mayi- 


Know that prakrt | ) 
The whole world is filled with beings 


nam (Lord of maya). 
who are His parts. 
42. agamn wereedltareal aac | 


arafa aad AAT fara saad |l 
Ys, Up., Il. 12. 


ksmi, maha-Devi, Sarsvati. 


: -maya, maha-La 
Rranvatisima naia | unmanifested) energy by 


It is the support of avyakta (causa 
Which this universe is sustained. 


i inuum— 

(ix) Brahm-anda is regional spaced PN and 

Brahm-anda is today pronounced a inte is the name 

interpreted as cosmos. But Brahm-anda x mah is descti- 

Of galaxy. Just as galaxy in The teen O m, even so Brahm- 

bed as regional space-time physical continuu ? ae 
anda’ is described as des-kala-vastu-anda 
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means regional space, kala means time, vastu means Physical 
and anda means egg of a hen having an unbroken continuous 
curvature like that of a continuum. Itis therefore evident that 
about 5000 yearsago the authors of Upanisads were Well 
conversant with the principle of four dimensioned space-time 
continuum (time being the fourth dimension), which is introduced 
in the current century by Dy. Einstein in his Theory of 
Relativity. 


Modern physics today looks upon our subtle physical 
universe of 33.1864 x 10” k.m. radius as the ultimate space- 
time continuum, but Vedanta calls it Hiranya-garbha-anda and 
explains that this anda is supported by Maha-Visnu in whom 
galaxies in countless numbers are seen moving about, like small 
balls, in an orderly manner. 


Since causal form of matter is prior and higher than its 
subtle form, so Vedanta teaches that our subtle physical universe 
isnot the highest Space-time-continuum, higher than itis the 
Space-time causal physical continuum called avidya-anda 
‘(continuum of ignorance) and higher than it is mu/ (root)- 
avidya-anda. While modern physics today conceives universe 
aS a real existence continuum, Vedanda considers universe 
avidya-anda and mul-avidya—anda as continuums of ignorance 
having no real existence, 


Vedanta further explains that just as beings dwell on 
earth planet, even so lord Brahma dwells on galaxy and just 4s 
planets evolve out from galaxy, even so all beings evolve 
on from Brahma who is therefore called Lord creator. Acco! 
dingly Brahma is to be looked upon as a scientific name of an 
earlier form of Subtle type of purusa from whom beings have 
developed Out progressively. Visnu, Rudra, Maha-Visnll 
Virata-Purusa, Maha-Virata-Purusa, Adi-Virata-Purusa and ihe 
Jike are all scientific names, though they have been presented 
to the common man in mythological fashion. 


43. ama atatea: gear ufya afaa fafat farf 
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Qo od Oo an 


The life-death period of lord Brahma is to be considered 
as day-night of Maha-Visnu, who isa part of Adi-Narayana 
and who is protector of all andas. 


The appearance and dis-ap 
protector of andas, 
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Rea Ga wafa daraos 


j NAAST ae 
TEAN ATA: AAAI: | PR H 


Asr. UP., 6 


From darkness water came out. On being churned, foam 
appeared from water. On being further churned, bubbles a ez 
ared from foam. From bubbles evolved out anda ( egg) a 


anda came out Brahma. From Brahman issued f i 
orth 
air (sound) Om. airandirom 


From 


agg agea geno fear wafa | 
Tpv. UP., III. 3. 


The day of Brahma is one thousand four-fold yuga 
( 4320 million terrestrial years ). 


aa gem: fafaa aa- 
esgara ngae AAA | 
Tpv. UP., Ill. 5 


susqfearaanenaom: Rasaan egeT- 


TaTAIUPaAAATT | 
Tpv. UP., Ill 6 


pearance of Maha-Visnu, the 
is day-night of Adi-Virata-Purusa. 


fazrefeafasaat gafan naa aTa- 


ial | 
eae Aaa ; Tov. UP., lll 7 


nd disappearance of Adi-Virata-Purusa vis 


Appearance a Narayana, the supporter 


t 

: 

to be considered as day-night of Adi- | 
of mul-avidya-anda. 

48-49, sa remsa | gg T 

merga AAA piss neas i ; 

fanai agang aT aan: Ta 

l 
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agaaa gare afte | 


Tpv. UP., VI 2-3 

What is the shape of Brahma-anda ? It is curved in shape 

like the egg ofa hen. Itis composed of mahat elements and 

others. It is heated and is like a hot golden egg dazzling with 

the radiance of millions of suns rising almost simultaneously 

composed of four kinds of creation, covered by five elements 
and surrounded by mahat, ahamkara, tamas and mul-prakri. 


50-51. aosan ATMANE | waar 
aaja Tra qatag aR ENSA] 
azaga afafa aftog anan Atega 
qamagan ea afafaatafaararar- 
fseqafaa | 

Tpv. UP., VI 4-5 

The thickness of the outer shell of the eggis 12.25 
million yojanas ( yojana is 9 miles unit ). Each of the vesture 
is of the same thickness. The circumference of the egg is 

200,000 million yojanas. It is endowed with infinite psychic 

powers, such as mahamanduka and others. Howaver,. itis like 

a ball for Narayana to play with. It is adhering to Maha-Visnu 

universe as a subtlest atom. It is characterised by various vari- 


. egated and intinite pecularities which are unseen and unheard 


of. 


52.  geaRaRagnar ffafsnfa Agr, 
aidas tqatgytes | 
Tpv. UP. VI. 7 


All these andas are swirling round and round resembling 
Vast multitude of fish and bubbles caught in massive flood of 


water. 

53-54. PISA TAHA A aA STAC : 
Aaaa ret | gag Arga- 
GEINKE] aafaa apa aan EA- 
samera qarma safa | 


|, 8-9 


Tpv. Up., V 
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Countless number of Brahm-andas shine forth on the 


| palm of Maha-Visnu like amalka fruits demonstrated by a magi- 


cian on his hand. These numerous Brahm-andas along with 
their veils, swirl round and round like a continuos chain of pots 
attached to a water wheel, itis between the hair follicles of 
Maha-Visnu. 


(X) Brahman, the real existence continuum— 

Vedanta teaches that all des-kala-vastu-andas, including 
Brahm-andas, our subtle physical universe, avidya-anda and 
mul-avidya-anada have no real existence of their own; they 
are mortal and perishable. The real existence continuum in 
which they phenomenally appear and disappear is called Brahman 
in Vedanta. On the destruction of andas, Brahman is neither 
affected nor destroyed. Brahman is beyond des, beyond time, 
beyond physical matter and beyond prakrti and maya. It is 
metaphysical, it is one alone, there is nothing else apart from it. 
Itis the real-blissful-knowledge. 


65. watarea wen ag aR faa i 
Adh. Up., 64. 


Brahman is non-dual, one alone, there is nothing else 
apart from it. 
56. dlara araacaa-aaa MATT Tele | 
afraggen gamag CIC GEE RCS 


facta IET l 
Pai. Up., l. 2 


Yajnavalkya explained to him, “At the beginning all this 
was sad ( real existence ) alone. That Being is Brahman, who 
is ever free, eventless, indeterminate. of the nature of truth- 
knowledge-bliss, ancient, one without a second 
57. wat maaa gem | ae afaa | 

afafa ara aaa Ang 
aza faazata aafaarter N 
Sa. Up., 12. 
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Brahman is reality-knowledge-endless. Being real exi 
‘ence it is indestructible. It is so called indestructible beddu: JM 
i ae o 
‘the destruction of des-kala-vastu-andas it is not destroyed s 


58. gma: aad aega: Thegatfedt TEN | 


Tpv. Up., 1.4, 
Brahman is ever free from des-time-vastu. 
59. mata TTT TEA | 
Tpv. Up., 1.10 
Brahman is beyond maya, Brahman is beyond qualities. | (J 


( To be continued ) 
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the Vedic Path. LV, No. 1, March-94 
qua. Jour. Vedic Indo & Scj. Research 


st- 

on 

4, 

d "God The Absolute Supreme” 
5 | (His unaccountatie diene attributes, innumeralle 
1 ) | divine performances and incalculable 


di . 
Loine natures.) 


D. D. Sharma* 


In this world, men are divided into two categories i.e 
those who believe in God and the other who have no faith in 
God and only believe in the matter. The former are called the 
theists and the latter are atheists. There are also two groups 

| of the theists. One who utter the name of God by tongue and 

| the other who remember Him by heart. In fact, those who are 

the seel e s of truth of the Exalted Being are the true devotees 
of the Lord Supreme. Lord Krishna has quoted in the Gita :- 


agami wea g taada fass l 
| aaarafa fagrara aani afa dead: 1 Mar 7/3 


Among thousand of strivers, scarcely one strives for 
Perfection and those who strive and succeed, hardly one knows 
the truth of the Supreme Being. Maharishi Dayananda Saras- 
Wati has scribed in his famous book “‘Satyarth Prakash that 
God should be adored meaningfully by heart. This type of wor- 
Ship is really acceptable to God. Those who worship Him 
Verbally are subordinate to the devotees who pay divine honours 
to Him by heart. Only such persons can be accessible to God. 


| 
j 
i 
H 


š . 
192-A/1 3, Shant Nagar, Bhatinda (Punjab). 
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Men of doubting temperament cannot attain Godhead even 
after thousands of years. One who does not abstain from the 
evil path, whose mind is restless, stub-born, stormy, impetu- 
ous and agitated is not only difficult for him to have an access 
to the Almighty Father but is impossible to follow the divine 
path. 


By means of divine knowledge, when our doubts and 
suspicions are eliminated that God is the only creator of the 
universe, sustainer and dissolutionist as well, and prior to this, 
there was no such Supreme Divine Element which could create 
the cosmos, then where lies the doubt to disbelieve Him ? 


Due to darkness of ignorance and for want of perfect 
divine knowledge, we have made God captive in the temples, 
mosques, Gurdwaras and churches etc. But according to the 
Vedas, His abode is in our heart. We are not required to make 
a wild goose chase for His search, any where else. 


Being imbued in materialism, we have not made frantic 
exertions to make a search in our heart. A Persian poet beauti- 
fully described. :- 


“Aan Cha Ma Kardem Bakhud, Hech Nalina Na Karad, 
Darmianey Khana Ghum Kardem, Sahibey Khana Ra. ~ 


What we have done for ourselves, even a blind person 
will not do. We have lost our Supreme Master in our heart. 


Those persons who have maddened themselves to amass 
Wealth or earthly belongings cannot dream even to enter into 


the kingdom of the Supreme Being. A very learned philosopher 
has well said ;— 


ot treasures are not the things of the world that 
Perish but knowledge and love of God that endure. “ 


Rama, Krishna, Vivekananda, Nanak, Mohammed, cuma 
ha and Dayananda were all great men and they hê 
preached peace and universal brotherhood. They were th? 


Ram T 
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| ambassadors of God. To believe them as an incarnation of 
| peity is an act of great non wisdom. God has blessed us with 

full liberty to act. But it is for us whether to act wisely or fooli- 
chly: If we follow their foot-prints, we can make our lives 


sublime and can get release and if we turn a deaf ear to their 
preachings, we will fall, get bondage, face harassment and 
painful distressings. 


Now the question arises how to approach the Almighty 
Father who is formless, bodiless and colourless. The Veda 
gives its answer. :— 


aag 7 ae sharaisafea zea ATT AEM: | 
fazasi SAT AT ATs Afar aeaa LAG: | 
agaa 32/3 


The Veda tells that God is supremely glorious and that 
there is no image of Him (Image worship is faulty). He sustains 
Himself in all the luminiferous elements like the sun, moon, stars 
and lightning etc. He controls everything with His supreme 
power facing all directions. Our fleshy eyes cannot have a 
glimpse of that imageless Supreme. It is only through super 
natural eyes that we can avail of His Divine flash. Immeasurable 
ate his immaculate nature and power, different from soul and 


different from matter. 
The Veda presents a true concept of the Almighty Father. 


The below noted two Veda Mantras will elucidate His glorious- 
ness :— 


Mey | a egaga a aa YSAMTAMASA | 
TaN ghey eqaey rasata AOA A: TAT: 
| agda 40/8 


Way | faaararaa faa gat faradtatged faaata 
¥ algeai ania datatar aia seaeta UF: (agia 17/19) 


God is Omnipresent and is pervaded everywhere. There 
İS No place in the universe where His existence is denied. There 
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is no speck in the world where His Supreme Personification ig 
ignored. His presence is at the peak of the mountain. He PASS 
in the bottom of the unfathomable ocean. In the womb of the 
mother, He is constituting the organs of the baby. An Urdu 
Poet has beautifully described his benign presence. :— 


“Ty Har Zarray Main Pinah Hat, Jahan Tujh Main Samaya Haj 
Mukkayad Ek Jagah Ya Rab Tu Kabhi Ho Nahein Sakta.” 


“Thou art Omnipresent and sustainer of the entire 
universe. He is Omniscient, knower of the innermost secrets of 
our hearts. He fully knows even how many times we blink our 
eyes and deblink the same throughout day and night, although 
we have no knowledge aboutit. He is censurer of the sinful 
and giver of blessings to the pious and virtuous persons. He 
reveals true k owledge through the medium of the Vedas for 
His mortals and makes provision for them since times 
immemorial. 


God keeps His divine eye on the whole world and prea- 
ches morality to humanity. He is Omnipotent, full of immense 
strength. That effulgent Lord produces with mobile atoms the 
earth and heaven with his mighty force and puts the universe 
on right track. He dispenses the actions of the human beings 
without any partiality and awards punishment to the wicked 
and endows His bliss and beatitude on the Virtuous persons. 


As long as our mind is subjected to the objects of the 
Senses, it is rather impossible to have divine communion with 
Him A sweet nectar full of fragrance is flowing in our heart 
but on account of darkness of ignorance we cannot enjoy a dip 
inside and delve deep in the filthy ponds of the universe. The 
learned scholars of the Vedas are strongly of the opinion that 
4 person who is deprived of the divine knowledge of the Vedas 
cannot attain Godhead. To know of the Vedas is indispensable 
to gain the accessibility of the Lord Supreme. That is why 


Swami Dayananda has laid a great stress on the study otite 
Vedas “Back to the Vedas”, 
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There are innumerable divine attributes, divine perfor- 


is f ivi 

As mances and divine natures ofthe Lord Gracious. Unless we 
A give a practical shape to His attributions in our life, He is 
ai ynapproachable to us. If God is compassionate, we should 


also show compassion to the poor. If God is supremely justice 
loving, we should do like that in our day to day dealings 
bp with the people. If god is benevolent, and we are non- 
| benevolent, how can we develop our kinship with the 
Absolute Supreme. It should be borne in mind that we 
can deceive the people through unfair means but He 


ire | 
of | cannot be deceived by our devotional hypocrisy. To develop 
ur | divine communion with Him, we shall have to make our mind 
ah | immune from hatred and cruelty and shall have to depend on 
ful | love and peace. Ultimately, love and peace are more powerful 
Je than hatred and cruelty. The fact, in fact, is that our real life 
‘or is our inner life which we have utterly neglected, thereby, 
es always thinking ways and means to decorate and comfort our 
| physical body which is mortal and subject to decay, in no time. 
Ifno steps are taken to blaze our inner conscience during our 
a- life time, we must realise that the precious days of our life 
se | are meaninglessly wasted and have totally lost the game of 
he | Our life. Human life is an apportunity to develop the divine 
se | soul. 
T 
od j Maharishi Dayananda has imparted us teachings on the Í 
| tasis of the Vedas that the daily performance of the Maha | 
| Yajnas is a must for the householder. These are given below : | 
e (1) Brahm Yajna | 
th | (2) Dev Yajna 
} 


} (3) Pitar Yajna 
HP (4) Atithi Yajna f 


r (5) Baliveshavdev Yajna. 

a 

(1) Study of scriptures, Sandhya and Upasana (2) Per- 
Ne “ance of Havan Yajna daily by a householder. (3) Service 
Z “9 the Parents, teachers and old persons (4) If a religiously 
1 


Larned scholar visits the householder, it is his paramount duty 
9 serve him to the best of his capacity (5) Whatever food we 
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take we should spare some part of it for the animate beings, 
By doing these Maha Yajna, we will divinize our mind and 
these Yajnas will help us a great deal to have divine communion 
with the Supreme Being. 


Toattain Godhead, we are also required to follow the 
teachings of Maharishi Patanjali.—a great scholar of Yog 
Darshana. He has beautifully described about (1) Yama and 
(2) Niyama. 


Yama comprises five clauses. :— 
(1) Non violence (2) Truthfulness (3) Non stealing (4) Celibacy 


(5) Curtailment of necessities of life to the minimum. 


Similarly, (2) Niyama has five clauses :— 
(1) Internal and external cleanliness; 
(2) Mental satisfaction. To keep the mind unruflled: 


(3) To bear all pairs of opposites with a cheerful mind and to 
do righteous deeds. 


(4) Self study and self realization; 


(5) Total surrender to the Almighty Lord by thought, word and. 
deed. 


God’s blessings, such as energetic life, freedom and 
sound health should be utilized for the good cause and one 
who abuses His blessings faces untold miseries and afflictions. 
Eulogization, Prayers and to have divine communion with the 
Mystical Lord are the stairs to reach God and their continued 
Practice invigorates the mind of a prayerer to such an extent 
that he does not fel b3wildered even if he were to face the 
biggest calamity and ill-fortune in life. 


A selfish person always makes an obeisance to the Lord 
Supreme for perishab‘e articles such as wealth, a car, a bunga- 
low and Offspring etc. It is a degrading prayer. He,- who never 
prays for the attainment of spiritual knowledge remains spiritually 
tense. Swami Dayanda has taught us to make a demand 
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consistent to His Dignity for the following objects from the 
! Supreme Spirit. :— 
Aaa AT ATA THAT AT saaa, YAT 
aga mafai è  maqaaTo 14/3/1/30 
(1) Oh Benign Lord, lead us from falsehood to rectitude 
| (righteousness). 
(2) Lead us from darkness of ignorance to Thy Effulgent light; 
(3) Lead us from death and disease to immortality and ‘eternal 
happiness. ; 
Further, it is ordained to make an invocation to the 
Almighty Father as under. :— 
alan asitsfa dafa Afg 1 daa aed ata ate 
qana ad ata afg 1 Ae afm Afe: 
: athe mga afe 1 aaf aa afa Afg i 
qada 19/9 
(1) Thou art Supreme Light, be merciful and enkindle that 
effulgent light in my heart. i 
(2) Thou art Infinite Energy, endow me with unfailing energy; 
| (3) That art possessing immeasurable power, bestow upon me 
that great power; 


(4) Thou art wrathful to the wicked, make me like that 
me forbearance towards those who 


(5) Thou possess the supre 
offend against Thee. Make me also a forbearer. 


In the varied manifestations of the universe, numan body 
is the biggest endowment endowed upon mankind by the 
Benign Lord and. to make it more useful, one should seek the | 
guidance of the Vedas. ; il f 


| - ete ý . 
i Often, we heard people saying that mind is not absorbed | 
in God. The reason being that we have not practised penance/ —— 


austerity in life. For example :—If an earthen pot is not properly 
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| baked in the brick-kiln and we fill it with water, it will be seen | drag 
after sometimes, the pot will break and the water will flow | the | 

down. Unless one passes through the period of celibacy ag 
| enjoined in the Vedas, God's pure divine knowledge cannot find dev 
| room to stay in that human body. According to Swami De ai 
nanda, we should strictly follow the doctrines of Brahmcharya, of t 
We should devotedly stablize our mind and concentrate on God. brat 
Swami Ram Tirtha in his famous book “In woods of God's toa 
realisation’ has beautifuly described :— Ei 
fanc 


uf we are in pursuit of divine knowledge in letter & spirit, 


our materialistic wants are automatically fulfilled. 


God's personal name is OM. It should be remembered 
by heart and not by tongue, then it would prove more beneficial. 
Simultaneously, the practising of the Divine Attributes of the 
blessed Lord in our day to day life is a must. Maharishi 
Dayananda has emphatically stated that all seekers of truth 
should devote one hour in the morning and one hour in the 
evening for the recitation of the Gayatri Maha Mantra but in this 
process the mind should take the place of the tongue. 


aa ar aaan fa aqa aati a agafa | 
afesordl agad atia ad qa ango afea | 
Hato 2,15 | 

All the Vedas give top priority to the recitation of OM. | 
| 

f 


Ascetics also do like that, the celebates do not lag behind in 
acoring OM. 


Mr. Bredlaugh, a great philosopher was born in England. 

He only believed in Matter (safe) and had been advocating 

the doctrines of atheism throughout his life. Now the time comes 

when he is lying on his death bed. He thinks in his mind that | 

"i we pe by which his body is constituted cannot pull him | 
> | > ut he isso much fascinated with his corporeal body that 
1 oh separation under any circumstance: fn 

i at there is Unique Mysterious Power W iG 
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drags him out from this corporeal body and the soul is leaving 
the human body under the commandment of the Lord Supreme. 


We must worship the Supreme Exalted Being with a 
devoted and dedicated spirit throughout our life and totally 
resign to the Will of the Blessed Lord. It is the paramount duty 

| of those who are divinely initiated to initiate their uninitiated 
prethern. Spiritual vision and social service should go 
together. We cannot think of God during the last moments: if 
| we are not previously devoted to Him. It is not the casual 
fancy but the persistent efforts of the whole life that determines 


| the future. 
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Sartre once made a very significant remark. He said that, 
 srescaseserseees-in the struggle for life, American individually is, 
above all, each person’s passionate aspiration towards the state 
of the individual............ “! In fact itis only at the level of the 
individual that the loneliness and the isolation imposed by 
society can be dealt with and some meaning got out of it. The 
best of American literature has been the quest of manas a 
lonely individual. In many cases this quest has been for an 
uncertain, unidentified and inexplicable goal. According to the 
attitude of the individual concerned, it has sometimes led to 
peace and contentment as in the case of Emerson, alienation as 
in case of Faulkner, gropings in abysmal darkness as in case of 
Melville and Poe and violence and death as in case of Heming- 
way. In fact, the motif of the Stranger in a hostile crowd has 


been constantly appearing in American Literature in one form 
or the other. 


A characteristic of American life and its manners that has 
always remained unchanged, is an openness towards new 
concepts and situations, a willingness to accept and assimilate 
but always to relate events and situations to an individual 
Centre of consciousness. This individual centre of consciousness 
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| pas always continued to twinkle with its own struggles and 


contentments, delights and agonies in the surrounding void of 


"that unidentifiable and vague mass of beings called the American 


society. All literature radiates from this very star of individual 
consciousness. The description of the external world is brought 
into function as a mirror of what goes on the consciousness of 
the characters. 


The best of the American writers have brilliantly depicted 


| the struggle of man to be a human beingin a world which 


increasingly seeks to reduce him to a mechanism, a mere thing. 
The courage, the confidence, the faith and the patience mustered 
up by the individual characters batray their urge for mastery 
and achievements. The mastery, the completeness and whole- 
ness that are unconsciously sought, are a search and leaping 
up of the individual psyche towards some aspect „of eternity; 
its completeness, wholeness, invincibility and self-dependent 
delight and its immortality. This deep yearning of the human 
soul for completeness expresses itself in different forms. But it 
reveals itself most strikingly in terms we use to describe those 
deepest of human experiences which are the acts of love by 
which we seek union with another; whether with a fellow 
human being in an act of physical love or with God in fits of 


spiritual devotion. 


This seeking, searching and craving is described by great 


mystics and prophets as an unconscious and vague desire of 


the individual soul to become whole by merging itself into God 
Or the Over-soul. Great Indian spiritualists like Shankaracharya, 
Vivekananda and Aurobindo have described the struggles of 
the human life, as preparations for attaining the final beatitude. 
The individual psyche always thirsts for plunging into, for being 
absorbed into, the being of God, where its incompleteness will 
become whole in Him. This struggle has found its most 
Striking and unrestricted play in American life and manners and 
has found its way into the works of the greatest of the American 
Writers, specially those of- Ernest: Hemingway. Though appa- 
tently he glorifies love “and -death and violence, yet, when 
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examined philosophically we find him to be a votary ài 
India’s perennial religious doctrine expounded in the Bhagwat. 
gita. The following short study brings this out effectively, 


He writes of killings, bull-fights. and giving up of life as 
a sacrifice, not because he revelled in gory themes or had a 
sinister enjoyment from violence and bloodshed but because 
of his literary theory and philosophic attitude and also because 
he regarded these subjects as unmoral in nature and discerned 
in them some scope for spiritual satisfaction. He, once referred 
to bull-fighting as “such an unmoral subject’’.2 Describing his 
conception of a great and ideal killer, he writes :3 


A great killer must love to kill, un/ess he feels it is the best 

thing he can do, unless he is conscious of its dignity and 

feels that it is its own reward, he will be incapable of the 

abnegation that is necessary in real killing. The truly 

_ great killer must have a sense of honour and a sense of 

glory............Also he must take pleasure in it,..........+6. he 
must have a spiritual enjoyment of the moment of killing. 

i i (emphasis mine) 


Thus the killing that Hemingway glorifies and approves, 
is the one that is indulged in when there is no better course 
left to be adopted. The killer should also have the necessary 
nobility of character that may enable him to undergo the 
necessary abnegations. Hemingway does not elaborate what 
these are. But it is obvious from the general drift of his argu- 
ment that these are the abnegations of the feelings of hatred, 
revenge and the indulgence of murderous enjoyment. 


-~ Examined with these conditions imposed, his theory of 
Killing does not look too much different from the theory under 
which Krishna exhorts Arjuna in Gita to slay his elders and shell 
armies arrayed in battle against him. In fact, Hemingway's 
own mind was much exercised over this issue of killing, and We 
get a discussion of it in “For Whom The Bell Tolls“. Jordan 
asks- Anselmo whether he has killed :4 ; | 
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; ‘Yes. Several times. But not with pleasure, 

To me it is a sin to kill a man. Even Fascists whom we 

must kill ..... | am against all killing of men, 

‘Yet you have killed.’ 
; ‘Yes. And will again. But if | live later, 
] | will try to live in such a way, doing no harm to any one, 
3 that it will be forgiven.’ 
i _ Later, Anselmo continues his thinking in this respect :7 
| | hope | am not for the killing.. .. | think after the war there 


; | ` will have to be some great penance done for the killing. 
| if we no longer have religion after the war then | think 
there must be some form of civil penance organised that 
all may be cleansed from the killing or else we will never 
have a true and human basis for living. The killing is 
necessary, | know, but sti!] the doing of it is very bad fora 
man and | think that, after all this is over and we have won 
the war, there must be a penance of some kind for the 


Cleansing Of US-.....-s-+rirer ertet 1er 1t 
All that | am sorry for is the 


Because certainly it is 


It must really be a great sin.......-.--- 
hough, as | 


the one thing we have no right to do even t 
“know, it is necessary. 


later on, Robert Jorden also reflects similarly :° 


Do you think you have a right to kill any one? No. But | 
have to. Don’t you know it is wrong to kill ? Yes. But you 
| do it ? Yes. And you-still believe absolutely that your cause 
Í o istight ? Yes...........-.+ l! 
| you must do it 


But you mustn't believe in killings: i 
If you believe 


as a necessity but you must not believe in it. 
in it the whole thing iS WrONG--.rrsccerrrr* i 
ther man’s life. 


no man has a right to take ano 
worse happening. to other i . 


unless it is to prevent something 
People. 
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It is thus obvious that his detractors betray their own eae 
of understanding of his views when they accuse him of taking 
a perverted delight in killing. Of course all the Killings in his 
novels are not upto the ideal laid down by him and one cannot 
quite agree with his idea of spiritual satisfaction in Killings, 
But in actual life too, we have no unbroken realisation of ideals. 
Itis to his credit that he had a sound understanding of the 
issues involved and knew what the ideal in this regard should 


be. : 


He chafed under the forccd religious and moral obser- 
vances, and compulsory submissions to God which he had to 
suffer in childhood and reacted sharply to these constant 
naggings about decency, virtue, morality, nobility, goodness and 
responsibility to God and The Saviour Christ. This made him 
a rebel against institutionalized religion, orthodox morality and 
social conventions. This is why, Catherine, without being 
conventionally married to Henry, tells him that there is no need 
for marriage for they could not be more married and she admo- 
nishes him not to be too technical.* When Jordan tells Augustin 
that he will marry Maiia, Augustin tells him it is not important. 
The important thing is to have the motive and tells him further 
that simply sleeping with him does not make Maria a whore. 
Brett and Jake are left with only an ethical theory in place of 
God and Colonel Cantwell squeezes Renata in erotic embraces 
calling her daughter. 


But to bring the charge of immorality against Hemingway 
would be a mistake. Morality is more a matter of inner motive 
than mere outer performance, because circumstances beyond 
one’s control can compel one to behave in a manner that may 
Not quite agree with customary rotions of morality. And his 
heroes and heroinés are placed in periods of crisis wherein the 
Observance of formal rules of conduct or moral ceremonies 
becomes difficult or even impossible and meaningless. Jordan 
actually tells that it. is only because of the extraordinary 
circumstances and lack of time that the informality of sleeping 
with Maria without ceremonial marriage has taken place? | 
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S Ope 
k other cases, these characters are the victims of the dehumani- 
sing forces of the social order and they revolt against its mores 
d and morals, having seen their hideousness and hypocrisy from 
t close range. It would be unfair to deny them on examination 
. of their real intentions, and inner motives. That done, they are 
: nobler than the hypocrites whose conduct is in perfect order 
e but whose minds are stinking sewers of lust, wrath, greed and 
d hatred and selfishness. It is very much the same problem that 
Fielding took up in the contrast of Parson Supple and Tom 
Jones. 
o In fact, a closer examination of his novels reveals him 
t tobe the delineator of the highest morality. He gloriously 


d depicts the struggle of man to be a human being ina hostile 
n universe and a dehumanized world while still retaining his 
d self-control, stoicism and the liking for life and the world both. 
g Supermanly courage, inexhaustible stamina, and indomitable 
d will for struggle and a ready willingness to lay down one’s life 
Re in performance of one’s duty are the virtues he glorifies. The 


f) priest in “A Farewell To Arms”, says that when one loves one 
. wishes to do things for, wishes to sacrifice for and wishes 
ii | to serve, and in spite of Robert Jordan's knowledge of the 
s Sort of place the world is, (he tells Maria that the world being 
f | what it is he would not like to bring any children into it), he 
S j reflects that the world is a fine. place and worth the fighting 


for and he hates to die.'2 Though he could easily save his 
life without inccuring any blame, he, yet gladly and willingly 
lays it down for his cause and for the benefit of his companions. 
The old man in “The Old Man And the Sea’, reflects that the 
fish is his friend too but he must kill him and it is enough to 
live on the sea and to kill one’s own true brothers'® and that 
Pain does not matter to a man. In all the instances, these salient 
Principles of the Hindu theory of Karma Yoga shine with jewel- 
like lustre, 


oe a be VW 


Deriving happiness in serving others and in sacrificing 
for them, selfless dedication to one’s duty, non-attachment to 
ife and fearlessness of death, indifference to pain and equipoise 


ee ee tn 
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| of mind and unhesitatingly killing one’s friends and brothers ( 
| or relatives if performance of duty necessitates it, are the moral pe 

canons that the Gita prescribes. These are also what is E. 
discernible in the above instances and all through Hemingway's K 
novels. The Crucifixion image is repeatedly imposed upon the by re 
Old Fisherman™ and the hands of both Henry in “A Farewell ON 
To Arms“, and Cantwell in “Across The River And Into The ye 
Trees‘’,!° are obliquely compared to the nailed-through hands of "i 
Christ. This is in aocordance with Karma Yoga, which teaches pe" 
that saintliness and divinity are no exclusive possessions of yie 
the hermits and the gods. Even ordinary man can reach 
divinity through ungrudginging endurance, selflessness of 
action, heroic struggle in the performance of their duty without | 
ever losing hope,!” controlling their desires'® and retaining their 
mental composure under all stress or pain. When Jordan tells 
Maria that he is she and she is he and that wherever she went 
he would go with her’? and that as long as there is one of them 
there is both of them, he really expounds the Vedantic philo- 
sophy of immortality of soul and the Hindu view of love being. oR 
a union of souls. : 
him: 
There are some superficial indications in his novels that | cow 
show that he'bade good-bye to God and religion both. Jake and | hei: 
Brett say they no more have God.2° Anselmo says that in view | nob 
of the barbarities that he has.seen, it is no more sensible for | app 
| him to believe in God.?! Inspite of the Saint Anthony that | One 
| Catherine gives to Henry to wear as a Talisman against all | stre 
i __ danger,’ he is wounded. The Fascist Cavalryman that Robert Way 
| > Jordan kills, is shot at exactly the spot where he is wearing the the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus as a protection.2 Further, the fruitless alse 
prayers of Henry, Maria, Joacquin, and Santiago can confirm lathe 
that Hemingway regarded it futile to believe in God's Mercy, | con 
Justice and Omnipotence.”4 | ow 
| Su; 
| -|f one fails to go deeper, one would naturally be inclined ar 
to conclude from these tragic ironies ihat Hemingway had lost diy 
faith in God and religion. But actually he brings in guo 58 
Situations to advocate the ideal of complete independence tn 
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| ynflinching fortitude and inexhaustible endurance. Hemingway's 
| purpose seems to be to bring out orto glorify Man's own 
inherent strength rather than to keep him meek and weak in 
sentimental devotion to and supertitious faith in God engendered 
py fear of His Power and by a belief that by offering flattering 
devotions or by humbling oneself before Him, He can be coaxed 
into showing favours. Anselmo’s difficulty in believing in God 
because of the barbarities prevalent in the world need not be 
misunderstood. Almost half a century earlier, even Swami 
Vivekananda was faced with the same problem when he said = 


MEss the idea of some Being who is eternally loving us— 
eternally unselfish and almighty, ruling this universe—could 
not satisfy. Where is the just, merciful God ? asked the 
philosopher. Does He not see millions and millions of His 
children perish,............ Why should they die ? 


Hemingway wanted Man to develop his own powers and 
resistances, to believe in himself and to be responsible to 
himself, not looking here and there for help like weaklings and 
cowards. Anselmo actually says that though he has no God yet 
he is to be responsible to himself for his conduct and is to live 
nobly after the war is over.?? This is the Vedantic philosophy 
applied to practical life — taking the whole responsibility of 
one’s deeds and misdeeds, joys and sorrows and protection, 
strength and succour on one’s own self. This is the Vedantic 
way of life shown by Swami Vivekananda (vide note No. 54), 
| the greatest spokesman of Vedant in modern times. This is 
also what the great saint meant when he said that prayers to all 
the thousands of gods will be useless. Help would no doubt 
Come ultimately, but not from them. It would come from one’s 
own Self who is the repository of all divinity and power. 
| Supertitious faith and sentimental devotion weakened man 
| and made him a helpless puppet. Man himself is a lion of 
divinity and he exhorted him to roar in the full awareness and j 


tealisation of his strength.” Hemingway's heroes are all 


Struggling towards this ideal. The spotlight is thrown on the 
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Sainthood and the divinity involved in the character of Henry put hs 
and Cantwell and Santiago when Hemingway obliquely com- | crypt 

| pares them with the Crucified Christ. deep 

| 4 

| When the “Saint Anthony” and the “Sacred Heart of € 

| Jesus“ fail to protect their wearers and when the fervent prayers 

1 


of Maria, Joaquin, Henry and Santiago go unheard and unans- 
wered, and when Brett says that she never got anything she 
prayed for and that God never worked well with her, the moral, 


: A : the ti 
however indirect or involved, is vet quite obvious : Man should word 
depend on his own Self and strive to reach self-sufficiency, | “plei 


supermanhood and ultimately Godhood Itself. It is sheer ( 
ignorance and weakness to beg help from others, even from 


some 
God for the matter of that. Whether his characters believe in wall 
God or not, the virtues and values that the best of them go ana 
after, when fully realised, would lead them to nought else one: 
except divinity or sainthood. UE 
3 5 bebe ¢ ere to t 
Inspite of their so-called indifference to or disbelief in 
F f ; : mak 
God, Hemingway's characters carry with them vague ideas 
siji avn z : and 
| about the continuing possibility of God's existence. Henry anita 
| 


believes that the dead baby must have been baptized.?’8 Pilar, 
in “For Whom The Bell Tolls”, carries with her the notion that | 
God, perhaps, still exists.?? In his own life also, Hemingway j that 


was a devout believer. There are many occasions recorded by esse 
| his biographer when he went to Cathedrals and prayed, some- | No 
| times even tearfully.” And he devoutly and gratefully offered | G 
| his Nobel Prize gold medal at the holy shrine of the Virgin of | 1. 
Cobre.** And Hemingway, by his own confession, is a hope- 
lessly biographical novelist? His heroes are never much 2. 
different from him. 
3. 


in “The Sun Also Rises”. In one of his interior monologues 
Jake Barnes reflects, “That was morality, things that made 
you disgusted afterwards. No, that must be immorality. egal 6, 
a later occasion, Brett tells him that deciding not to be ê pitch 7. 
So that she may feel good was what she had in place of God: 


|! 
| 
A faint reflection of Hemingway's moral views appears | 4. 
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| put it is in “Death In The Afternoon”, that a clearer anda 
wyptic articulation of this apparently simple but actually very 
deep morality, appears :* 


So far, about morals, | know only that what is moral is 
what you feel good after and what is immoral is what you 
feel bad after......... 


Baker calls this psychological hedonism.*® But he is off 
the track. Hedonism is pleasure seeking. Noting Hemingway's 
words carefully, we see, that he does not use the words 
“pleasure” or “enjoyment”. He rather seeks to feel good after. 
f | (emphasis mine) And what makes one feel good after, can 
sometimes be the most self-effacing sacrifice or it can make one 
) voluntarily undergo pain, suffering and loss in performance of 
) 


one’s duties and in living upto one’s ideals and in upholding 
one’s values and cause. It is, thus, to conscience and right- 
eousness that Hemingway appeals in this view of his and not 
to the instincts of pleasure and hedonistic enjoyment. This 
makes ita formula of the highest morality. Swami Dayananda 


/ and all great spiritual teachers have taught the same moral 
principle.** 

t From all this it follows and | think it is quite obvious 

/ | that American literature, especially that of Hemingway 1s 

/ | essentially religious. 
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. For Whom The Bell Tolls (London : Jonathan Cape, 1958) 


Ch. XXIV, pp. 275-76. 


. Ibid. Ch., XXIV, p. 276. 

_ A Farewell To Arms, Ch. XI, p. 69. 

. For Whom The Bell Tolls, Ch. XXXI, p. 334. 

. Ibid., Ch. XLIII, p. 438. 

. Ernest Hemingway, The Old Man And The Sea (Moscow : 


Progress Publishers, 1967) pp. 80 87. 


. Ibid., pp. 103, 113. 
. A Farewell To Arms, Ch. XXXVII, p. 247. Showing his 


blistered hands to Catherine, Henry puts the Crucifixion 
Image into bolder relief by saying that there is no hole in 
his side. 


. Across The River And Into The Trees (Penguin rpt., 1966) 


Ch. IX, p. 67. 


. Santiago also feels that it is silly and sinful not to hope. 


The Old Man And The Sea, p. 101. 


. Jordan thinks something very similar when he reflects, “And 


if you stop complaining and asking for what you never will 
get, you will have a good life. “For Whom The Bell Tolls, 
Ch. XIII, p. 164. 


. Ibid., Ch. XX, p. 250, Ch. XLIII, pp. 434-36. 
. The Sun Also Rises (included in “The Essential Heming- 


way”, Penguin rpt. 1967), Book Three, Ch. XIX, p. 188. 


. For Whom The Bell Tolls, Ch. IIl, p. 43. 
. A Farewell To Arms, Ch. VIII, p. 43. 
- One of the papers that Jordan takes out of the dead Caval- 


tyman’s pocket is a letter from his sister. Describing the 
contents of the letter, Hemingway writes, “There was quite 
a lot of religion in the letter and she prayed to Saint 
Anthony, to the Blessed Virgin of Pilar 
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S 
been proven innumerable—this was underlined — times to 
have the power of stopping bullets.” 

For Whom The Bell Tolls, Ch. XXVI, p. 286. 

It is ironical that Robert Jordan kills him by aiming his 
pistol at the “centre of his chest“ as Hemingway describes 
in Ch. XX! at p. 253 of his novel. 


24. Mr. Baker thinks it proper to write that, “Early and late, 
Hemingway's God is only a forlorn possibility. The sea of 
Christian faith had drained away over the edges of the 
modern world......... j 
Sheridan Baker, Ernest Hemingway : An Introduction And 
Interpretation (Hold, Rinehart and Winston Inc., 1967), 
p. iii of the Introduction. 


25. Swami Vivekananda in his lecture on “Maya And The 
Conception of God”, in Lectures on Jnana Yoga (Calcutta : 
Advaita Ashram, 12th impression, April 1970), p. 83. 


26. For Whom The Bel! Tolls, Ch. IIl, p. 43. 
This is very similar to what Swami Vivekananda once said, 
“So if the whole responsibility is thrown upon our own 
shoulders, we shall be at our highest and best, when we 
have nobody to grope towards, nod evil to lay our blame 
| upon, no Personal God to carry our burdens, when we are 
| alone responsible, then we shall rise to our highest and best,” 
Swami Vivakananda, in “The Freedom of the Soul”, in his 
Lectures on Jnana Yoga, p. 213. 


27. “What does the Advaitist preach ? He dethrones all the 

gods that ever existed, or ever will exist in the universe 
| and places on that throne the Self of man........- the most | 
| glorious God that ever was, the only God that ever existed, 


exists, or ever will exist.....-.-- Wherever you see a weak 
r help from somewhere 


nena oe 


man,...... weeping and waiting fo 
above the skies, it is because he does not know that the 
skies also are in him. He wants help from the skies, and 
the help comes but it comes from within himself.....-... Thus 
man, after this vain search after various gods outside 
himself, completes the circle, and comes back to the point 
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. Carlos Baker, Hemingway : The Writer As Artist (New 


37. 
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from which he started — the huma soul, and he finds 
that the God whom he was searching......... in churches 
and heavens, that God whom he was even imagining as 
sitting in heaven and ruling the world, is his own self. | 
am He, and He is|........... This little | never existed.” 
Swami Vivekananda in his Lecture “The Atman”, in Lectures 
on Jnana Yoga, p. 285-87. 

A Farewell To Arms, Ch. XLI, p. 282. 

For Whom The Bell Tolis, Ch. IX, p. 87. 


Carlos Baker, Ernest Hemingway : A Life Story (New York : 
Charles Seribner’s Sons, 1969), pp. 183, 184, 185, 231, 
396, 524. 

Ibid., p. 528. 

Ibid., p. 268. 

“The Sun Also Rises“ in The Essential Hemingway 
(Penguin rpt., 1967), p. 115. 

Ibid., p. 188. 

Ernest Hemingway, Death In The Afternoon, p. 8. 


Jersey : Princeton University Press, 4th ed. 1972). p. 158. 


Describing the moral training imparted to his students in 
his Yoga School at Ranchi, Swami Shri Yogananda, who 
also founded the prestigious Self-realization Fellowship at 
Los Angeles in America, writes, “Evil is pointed out to 
them as being that which produces misery, good as those 
actions which result in true happiness.” 

Paramhansa Yogananda, Autobiography Of A Yogi (London : 
Rider & Co., 1965 rpt.), Ch. XL ‘I Return To India’, p. 310. 
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The Poetic Achievements of Toru Dutt 
Dr. K. A. Agarwal* 


TORU DUTT (1856-1877) occupies a prominent place in 
the annals of Indo-Anglian literature. When she started writing, 
Indo-Anglian poetry was in its infancy. Though mocked by 
destiny at every step, she went ahead with her work with firm 

| determination and produced some marvellous works. Her 
predecessors like Derozio, Kashiparsad and Madhusudan were 
mere explorers inthe field, and it is not till we come to her 
that we find ‘the first achievement’ in Indo-Anglian poetry. 
| Toru is well remembered today for her poetic achievement = the 
| focal point of this thesis. 


It was not that the recognition of Toru’s poetic work and 
Worth came readily. In fact, no publisher of Calcutta was 
Prepared to bring out ‘A Sheaf Gleaned in French Fields’ when 
| it was completed, and it was simply printed, and not published, 
in the first instance. Later on, when the slender volume 
| 'eached England and fell into the hands of Sir Edmund Gosse, 
| Who reviewed it sympathetically in the Examiner, dated August 
| 26, 1878, her fame immediately shot up. The reviewer of The 
| Englishman toed the line of Gosse, though he pointed out 
| Certain lapses in her poetry. The Saturday Review (August 
1879) was all praise for her, saying ‘There is every reason to 
believe that in intellestual power, Toru Dutt was one of the 
Most remarkable women that ever lived. Had George Sand or 
ee i tan nee a 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


“Dept. of English, Gurukul Kangri University, HARDWAR. 
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George Eliot died at the age of twenty-one, they would certainly 
not have left behind any proof of application or of originality 
superior to those bequeathed to us by Toru Dutt.’ In 1881, Sir 
Gosse wrote an ‘Introductory Memoir’ to Ancient Ballads and 
Legends of Hindustan, in which he remarked : 


It is difficult to exaggerate when we try to estimate 
what we have lost in premature death of Toru Dutt. 
Literature has no honours which would have been beyond 
the grasp of agirl at the age of twenty-one, and in a 
language separated from her own by so deep a chasm had 
produced so much of lasting worth. When the history of 
literature of our country comes to be written, there is sure 
to be a page in it dedicated to this fragile, exotic blossom 
of song. 


Edmund Gosse’s remarks proved a turning point in Toru 
Dutt criticism which had, so far, been somewhat mixed 
one. Dr. Edward Thompson spoke of Toru Dutt as a poetess 
whose place is with Sappho and Emile Bronte—a singularly 
inept company, except in regard to their common womanhood. 
Another noted critic, T.0.D. Dunn, praises Toru Dutt as one 
who belongs to the intellectual traditions of India. He remarks 
thus: 


For the first time in literature of this kind, there is struck 
a genuinely Indian note; and through the medium of a 
‘perfect English expression, there is conveyed something of 
the sincerity of a mind proud of the intellectual traditions 
of its native land. 


The technical skill of this poetess is superior to that of 
any of her predecessors; and this, in view of her extreme youth, 
E little short of the marvellous. Her verse is finely knit, 
vigorous, and of a pleasing variety. It is never obviously 
imitative, and moves with such freedom and felicity as are 
inseparable from genuinely creative work. Another critic. P, 


‘Seshadri, also admired her for the same quality. In a well- 


written article published in the Asiatic Review, Harihar Dass 
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spoke highly of the ‘classical tradition’ maintained in Toru’s 
poetry. H.A.L. Fisher noted with a sense of satisfaction that : 


this child of the green valley of Ganges has by the sheer 
force of native genius earned for herself the right to be 
enrolled in the great fellowship of English poets. 


Amarnatha Jha, in his edition of Ancient Ballads, wrote 
that one ‘can not help regretting that time cut short prematurely 
a career Of such promise and such fulfilment. There were few 
poetic glories which, given maturity, she could not have 
achieved........-..- She might have developed into a novelist or 
lyengar, says that Toru ‘ has left behind her a body of achieve- 
ment to which it will be difficult to find a parallel in the history 
of English literature’. Paying his glowing tributes to Toru Dutt, 
Alokeranjan Dasgupta has observed : 


She was the first of our modern artists who have transmuted 
the nervous tension of adolescence into the saner idiom of 
art. In the incredibly short spell of her life, she successfully 
crystallized the diverse ways of innocence and experience 
into the supreme moment of Art which is brief, yet abiding. 


Evaluating Toru’s position in Indo-Anglian poetry, 
Padmini Sengupta has said : 


Toru actually has never been ‘forsaken’. There is hardly 
another English writer in India who is so regularly remem- 
bered in the journals and newspapers of the country. In 
India‘s ‘Who's Who’ she is marked among the great. 


Neither are her biographers in Bengali, French and English 
scarce. She has passed the test of time and, though born 
Over more than a hundred years ago, is still very much alive, 
proving herself a classical writer. 


‘A Sheaf Gleaned in French Fields’, the first volume of 
Toru's poetry, was published in 1876 and was dedicated to 
Madame Govin Dutt with a quotation from Schiller : 


| 
1 


soaatmhicne 


| 
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It carried no Preface or Introduction, and Sir Gosse 
regretted the fact Its notices appeared in many leading perio- 
dicals of the day, suchas ‘The Bengal Magazine’, ‘The Examiner’, 
‘The Englishman’, ‘The Madras Standard’, ‘The Friend of India’, 
‘The Indian Charivari’, ‘Le Courier de | ‘Europe’, ‘Revue des deux 
Mondes‘, ‘London Quarterly Review’, and ‘Hindu Patriot’. Almost 
all the reviews appreciated Toru’s poetic power, though a few 
of them also pointed out the crudities ot her verse and rhythm. 


‘The Sheaf’ opens with ‘The Sleep of the Condor’ by 
Leconte de Lisle, on whom Toru previously had written an 
article in ‘The Bengal Magazine’. It seems that she had a soft 
corner for that French poet. Like him, she cherished the longing 
for the sublime and the realization of the infinite. Both rejoiced 
in resignation and death. 


Most of the poems in the volume have been translated 
from Loconte de Lisle, F. de Gramont, Victor Hugo, J. Soulary, 


| Beranger, J. du Bellay, N. Martin, E. Deschamps, G. de Nerval, 
Sainte Beuve, C. Baudelaire, A. de Lamartine, Mme Valmore, 
A. de Vigny, L. Bouilhet, T. Gautier, Andre, Theurist, E Augier, 
N. Heine Sully Prudhomme, A. Pommier, X. Marmier etc. Of all 
these French poets, Toru was greatly impressed by Lisle, 
Gramont, Hugo, Soulary, and Sainte-Beuve. 


| It is obvious that Toru preferred the Romantics to 
: Classicists for her renderings. She had made a deep study of 
the French Revolutionary poets in the British Museum during 
her stay in London. She was drawn to the Romantics for theit 
assertion of the freedom of imagination and the rights of the 
individual. They were also not bound by the restrictions of 
verse forms and rules, as the poets of the 17th and 18th centu- 
ries Were Moreover, the Romantics were simple, direct and 
vivid in their expressions. But Toru does not abandon the 
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french Renaissance poets, and the Moderns like Hugo, Musset, 
and Gramont find a place in the Sheaf. 


‘The Sheaf’ is to be remembered also for the valuable 
contribution of eight poems that Aru Dutt, Toru’s elder sister, 
made to it’ It was her renderings of Hugo's ‘Morning Serenade’ 
which filled Gosse with ‘surprise and almost rapture’. There 
is a genuine pathos and a delicate imagination at work in it. 


Toru’s notes, which run into more than forty pages, are 
interspersed with frank, naive and critical remarks For instance, 
Alfred de Musset ‘possesses the spirit, the power, the brilliance, 
and the love of nature sometimes real and sometimes affected’; 
Beranger’s ‘Vocation’ was a great favourites of William Make- 
peace Thackeray's; Charles Nodier’s strength lay ‘in prose more 
than poetry’; Pierre Dupon : was the ‘poet of sorrows and joys 
of the poor’; Nicholas Martin was ‘imbued with the grand poetry 
of Germany’; and Jules Lefevre-Deumier was ‘one of the most 
fertile and the most persevering of the French poets of the 
nineteenth century.’ 


The only other collection of Toru’s poems is Ancient 
Ballads and Legends of Hindustan, which appeared in 1882 
with a memorable ‘Introductory Memoir’ by Sir Edmund Gosse. 
It is essentially native in vein and content. In spite of her 
Western education, Toru never ceased to be an Indian. jhe old 
ballads and legends of the motherland were neither exotic nor 
alien for her. The stories of the past stirred her deeply. The 
call of the land touched a responsive chord within her. Thae 
are sententious remarks in the volume which suggest Tow S 
familarity with the best expositions of the Hindu view of life. 


This is what she makes Savitri say : 


| know that in this transient world 
All is delusion,—nothing true, 


Iknow its shows are mists unfurled 


To please and vanish. To renew 
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Its bubble joys, be magic bound 
In Maya’s network frail and fair, 


Is not my aim. 


The lines describing youthful Prahlad are couched in 
terms of energy and faith. And of all the poems contained in 
the volume, ‘Savitri’ is the nearest to the Indian temper. Apart 
from its exposition of Vedantic philosophy, it has beautiful 
Indian scenes and landscapes. Savitri’s conversation with her 
own parents and with Narad Muni sounds a note of unique 
boldness. 


‘Many Hindu ideals and concepts have been articulated in 
‘Ancient Ballads. Asa woman of sharp sensibility, it was 
natural for the poetess to be drawn tothe Hindu ideal of 
womanhood. Similarly, the Hindu ideals of duty are delineated 
with considerable power in each of the ballads. If ‘Savitri’ 
embodies the ideal wife, in the pathetic tale of ‘Sindhu’ we have 
the ideal son. ‘Buttoo’ isthe story of an ideal pupil who 
sacrifices his all, including the thumb, at the command of the 
teacher. ‘Lakshman’ portrays the ideal Hindu brother who is 
ever loving and dutiful. Though badly wronged, Sita would 
simply weep and not open her mouth against her husband. 


There are many memorable characters in the volume. 
Savitri, Sita and Jogadhya Uma are the ideal representatives of 
Indian womanhood, and through them the poetess expresses 
her intimate feelings. Some remarkable male characters in it 


are : Satyavan, Lakshman, Bharat, Dhruva, Buttoo, Sindhu, and 
Prahlad. 


‘Ancient Ballads’ is notable for its charming and long 


descriptions of Nature. The following lines from ‘Buttoo’ will 
illustrate the statement. 


What glorious trees | The sombre saul 
On which the eye delights to rest, 
The betal—nut—a pillar tall, 
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With feathery branches for a crest, 
The light-leaved tamarind spreading wide, 


The pale faint scented bitter neem, 
The seemful, gorgeous as a bride......... 


| Toru was very sensitive to the beauties of natural objects, 
! scenes and sights, and particularly to colours. 


There are seven Miscellaneous Poems in the second part 
of the book. They are : ‘Near Hastings’, ‘France—1870’, ‘The 
Tree of Life’, ‘On the Fly-Leaf of Erckmann-Christian’s novel 
entitled Madame Therese, ‘Sonnet-Baugmaree’, ‘Sonnet The 
Lotus’, and ‘Our Casuarina Tree’. These poems are mostly 
autobiographical in content, and are considered to be the cream | 


| of Toru’s poetry. 


Toru Dutt, as a poetess, continued to experiment with a 
| number of verse forms. She wrote sonnets, lyrics, ballads and 
blank-verse. Her art actually grew and her vision deepened 
| with the advance of years. Her shorter poems show the maturity 
of her mind and the perfection of her poetic art. Even in the | 
ballads, her diction has tended to be simple and lucid, her 
thythm soft and melodious, and her versification free from the 
lapses of earlier poetry. Not only did she excel in the descrip- 
tion of Nature, but she also had a wonderful gift of story-telling, 
of arousing interest and curiosity, Of creating suspense, and 
of drawing character. It has been suggested by Amarnath Jha 
that had she lived longer, she would have attained distinction 
in narrative and descriptive verse. She has decidely made a 
| fine use of figures of speech, and her images are mostly 
| Masculine in vigour and suggestiveness. Though she ee 
| indulged in personal utterances, she sometimes revealed her | 
| Own inner secrets and feelings mostly through a character. ne | 
structural excellences of her poetry have been praised. by critics 


in “‘full-throated ease’. 


| 
One comes across at least two trends of thought in Tou | 
Dutt's poetry, the Christian and the Hindu. She was, in tact, | 
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born in a Hindu family which later changed its loyalty to 
Christianity. While the father was responsible for the Christian 
leanings of the poetess, it was the mother who fired her imagi- 
nation by telling moving stories of India’s past. Toru’s outlook 
upon life had been pessimistic and none-too-rosy throughout, 
though she waged a heroic fight against adverse circumstances 
created by ill-health and foul disease. 


Finally, Toru Dutt acted as a bridge between the East and 
the West by interpreting the soul of India to the Western 
hemisphere. She had a command of three languages—French, 
English and Sanskrit—, and was the first Indian to handle 
English verse with superb ease and skill. Prof. Dunn rightly 
called her ‘the founder of India’s modern school of English 
poetry. She never closed her eyes to the human or social 
problems around her, and was, thus, a living poetess, and no 
escapist like the English Romantics of the early nineteenth 
century. Inthe realm of Indo-Anglian poetry, she comes next 
to none in chronological order and in creative quality. She 
enjoys today the status of a ‘major poet’ in this field. So 
significant indeed, is her poetic contribution that no deiractors 
can dislodge her from her legitimate position. 
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A “We should not become parochial, narrow-minded, 
Jl provincial, communal and caste-minded, because we have 
4 a great mission to perform. Let us, the citizens of Republic 
h of India, bring about the Integration of the Indian people. 
Xt We have to build up this country into a mighty nation not 
G in ordinary sense of the word, but in thought, mighty in 
D action, mighty in culture and mighty in its peaceful service 


of humanity”. 
—Jawanhar Lal Nehru 
Meaning of Nationalism— 


When all the people of society live in a well-defined 
geographical territory, forgetting all their differences and inspired 
by a sense of oneness or unity, they constitute a nation. Every 
individual is duty bound to uphold the integrity and strength of 
his nation and offer him best co-operation in its achievement. 
For this, the sentiment of nationalism is an essential factor in 
Maintaining national integrity and national strength. 


Nationalism is that feeling which inspires all big or small 

Units of a society to raise above the narrow self-centred activities 

and work in unity and cooperation for national development. 

Nationalism is not mere love of one’s place of birth, It includes 

the essential constituents namely love and regard for the history, 

culture, religion, language and traditions of the nation, In short, 
ee Ne a ae eee 


"Kendriya Vidyalaya No. 1, B.H.E.L., Ranipur, HARDWAR 
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nationalism means whole-hearted devotion to nation, sense of 
duty together with obligation and unquestioning faith in its 
glorious future based on its present well-being and Prosperity. 


Brubacher rightly remarks ‘Nationalism is a term that hag 
come into prominence since the renaissance and Particularly 
since the French Revolution. It ordinarily indicates a wider 
scope of loyality than patriotism, In addition to ties of place, 
Nationalism is evidenced by such other ties as race, history, 
language, culture and traditon. 


Nationalism and Education : 


Itis the feeling of nationalism in the citizens which is 
responsible to the rise or fall of a nation. Education is the most 
potent and effective means for this great task. It is why each 
nation formulates its aims of education and organises its educa- 
tional structure according to its own need and reqiurement and 
with the definite goal of developing this feeling of nationalism in 
its citizens. All nations, be they fascist, communist or democratic 
shape, their education according to their ideology to develop the 
sense of nationalism for maintaining their identity, existence and 
advancement. 


Problem of National Integration in India : 


lt isa fact that inspite of great diversities, there is an 
underlying cultural unity, but we find that there is difference of 
opinion regarding this cultural unity. Cultural discord and 
quarrels are coming up here and there damaging this concept 
of National unity: Not only this, certain fissiparious tendencies 
are also developing day by day making national integration “a 
great problem’. To solve this problem secondary Education 


commission suggests “Education system must make its contribu- ` 


tion to the development of habits, attitudes and qualities of 
character, which will enable its citizens to bear worthily, ihe 
responsibility of democratic cit’zenship and to counteract 
fissiparous tendencies which hinder the emergence of a broad- 
minded and secular outlcok. 
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The problem of National integration is one of the most 
serious problems, India is facing after independence. Therefore, 
to solve this problem, we have to remove all obstacles which 
stand as great rocks in the way. The main obstacles are casteism, 
communism, provincialism, diverse languages, social differences, 
economic disparities, erosion of value in public life and 
unsuitable education. 


National Integration Committee : 


To remove the obstacles and achieve national integration, 
the government of India appointed two committees, one for 
emotional integration and other for National Integration. Dr. 

Sampurna Nand became the Chairman of the committee for 
emotional integration in 1961 and Mrs. Indira Gandhi presided 
over the committee for National Integration in 1967. The first 
meeting of this committee was held in June 1968 at Srinagar 
(J&K) where it delebrated upon and expounded the main 


aims of national development and discussed about the various 


problems that beset this all important task. !t appointed a sub- 
committee to tackle the various problems allied with the task. 
The first was concerned with the problem of achieving 
communal harmony, the other concerned itself with the problems 
of regionalism and the third tackled the task of re-organising 
| the educational system to achieve unity in the diversities, 
| which beset the nation. The national integration committee 


| While giving valuable suggestions for the work of national 


| čonsolidation also exhorted in clear terms that this very 


sential task cannot be tackled by the government alone: It 


| appealed to every citizen to do the bestin achieving this most 


Sacred and vital task for National Integration. 


National Integration Committee offered the following 
Suggestions : 
1. All the children should be made familiar with all the various 


aspects of national life. 
2. All children should be given eisaiedgs about the important 
events and happenings of national movement of national 


Independence. 
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3. That education should be organised and those educational 
programmes be structured, which teach the essential unity 
in the diversities of national life, and which try to inculcate 
in the children qualities of communal harmony and human 
fellow feeling. 


Role of Kendriya Vidyalayas in promoting National 
Integration : 

Since education is to meet life, the problem of National 
Integration which has assumed a serious proportion in our 
country, can be resolved in a systematic manner, by inculcating 
a sense of belonging and dedication towards the nation in the 
minds of our young children. Whatever a child learns in his 
formative years leaves an indelible impression upon his mind, 
It is therefore imperative that our education system should be 
such, as encompasses the whole gamut of likely problems that 
are to be faced by the citizens of our country. With this end in 
view, national Integration occupies the top most place among 
the various aims and objectives of the Kendriya Vidyalayas. 


A Kendriya Vidyalaya is a miniature India. Children 
Coming from different regions, communities, castes, religions, 
social strata study together under a uniform syallabus and 
Medium of instruction. 


The Kendriya Vidyalayas are a/unique example of our 
cultural amalagamation. It is a very Common sight in a K.V. to 
see a student, coming from Tamil Nadu dancing a Bhangra, one 
from Rajasthan taking part in Bihu, so on and so forth, the 
children studing in K.V.s are the greatest promoters of our 
national culture and its rich and varied heritage. 


The Kendriya Vidyalayas are located through out the 
length and breadth of our country, from Kashmir to Kanya- 
kumari and from Kutch to Kamrup, the Vidyalayas stand as the 
Pillars of our national integration, catering to the educational 
needs of wide range of Population chiefly, comprising children 
of Central Govt. employees who represent unity in diversity 
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through their variety of culture and its ideal amalgamation by 
these vidyalayas. 


The most difficult barrier in the way of nationa} Integra- 
tion has been quite successfully overcome by the KVs through 
introduction of bi-lingual media of instruction, i.e. Hindi and 
English. In addition to this, a third regional language formula 
has also been introduced recently to accommodate all regional 
aspirations. 


Common prayers and common pledge, daily recited by 
the students in the morning assembly, have been designed in 
order to foster an ardent love for the motherland, mutual 
cooperation and brotherhood. 


Yet another common feature of K.V.s which aims at 
achieving national integration is holding of National Integration 
camps, science exhibitions, youth parliament, Scouts/Guides, 
adventure clubs like hiking. All the teachers and students from 
different K.Vs located at different regions, attend these camps, 
amalgamation of cultures of different regions is the chief aim of 
the activities in these camps. Participants are encouraged to 
understand and appreciate the varied and rich cultural heritage 
of our different regions of our nation, students of different 
Caste, provinces, mother tonuge mix in amost affectionate and 
Cordial way which gives a vivid representation of mutual 
U.derstanding and brotherhood. Through the forum of youth 
Parliament, they project problems facing the nation in a very 
representative manner. We get a true glimpse of budding citizens 
Coming to grips with the national problems in an integrated 
manner. 


Games and Sports are yet another predominant means 
adopted by the vidyalayas to encourage and foster the essence 
Of National Unity. The students of different K.V.s cluster at, 
regional and national level for games and sports. 


Thus the K.V.s are a great potential agencies through 
Which we aim at, inculcating and fostering in the minds of our 
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children a sense of belonging and dedication to the nation. 

| Towards building up of a class-less society and meeting urgent 

| educational needs of transferable Central Govt. employees, the 

| K.V.s are playing a pivotal role and are pregnant with vast 

| potential for further development. Inspite of the committed 

| efforts of the K V.s, the dark forces of disintegration, hovering 

over the national horizon cannot be under estimated, but the 

KVs are dedicated towards meeting this challenge and defending 

our national Integration. The day is not far off, when the K.V.s 

culture of unity in diversity will be imbibed by the nation as 


a whole. 
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Cooperation 


Tanmay Bhattacharya* 


The phenomena of work or acting together or jointly, or to 
unite in producing an effect is termed as cooperation. The word 
cooperation consists of two words Co and operation. Co means 
together and operation means work. That means the efficacy 
to work together is known as cooperation. The emphasis of 
this word refers to all the dimension of the human life like 
labour, economy etc. The avenues of the movement of co- 
operativeness begins from the industrial revolution but the basic 
concept of the nature of cooperativeness comes from coopera- 
tion. Though the implementation of cooperativeness is in its 
infancy but the concept is very ancient. 


| Antiquity of Cooperation : 

| In ancient China it was a religious custom for men to 
undertake a journey to a sacred mountain at least once during a 

|_life time. The Chinese also deemed it expedient from primitive 

_ times to band together for “crop watching’’ to stop roving out 
laws spent on the theft and vandalism Not only in the ancient 

| Chine but also in our Indian civilization (Vedic Culture) the 

| Cooperative Societies and the word cooperation was very much 
Popular. : 

| Medieval Guilds : | 
_ The guilds of medieval times represented conscious 

Movement toward formal organization designed to promote the 


sorma orga aiaee : 
*Research Scholar (Psychology Department) Gurukul Kangri 
University, Hardwar. 
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welfare of selected groups in society. As early as 300 B.C. the 
Greeks formed associations known as Franoj that possessed 
many of characteristics common to the guilds in Teutonic 
Europe between the 7thand 15th Centuries. Members were 
expected to make annual contribution to a general fund to 
protect the needy individual. 


Modern Age and Cooperation : 


Hardship endured by the industrial populations in the 
later 18th century and beginning of 19th century and attributed 
to the working of the competitive system led to the advocacy 
of “Cooperation” as an alternative system. Cooperatives are 
now known throughout the world. Robert Owen (1771-1858) 
is thought of in Britain as the father of Co-operation. He 
advocated cooperative industrial communities, while many of 
the community experiment in laying the foundation of the 
movement which later developed. These were reformulated by 
the principles commission set up by the international Co- 
operative alliance in 1966 as follows : 


1. Open membership 

2. Democratic control (One man one role) 

3. Payment of limited interest on capital 

4. The economic results arising out the operations of a society. 
to be distributed to members in progration to their trade 
with the society. 

5. Provision of education for members, officers, employees and 
the general public. 


6. Cooperation among cooperators nationally and interna- 
tionally. 


Official Pioneers ; 


Officially this was encouraged by these efforts forming 
self-help Cooperatives, the ROCHDALE society of Equitable 
Pioneers took a step in 1844 that had worldwide repercunions 
in the Cooperative movement. Twenty-eight persons, mostly 
flannel Weavers, used accumulated saving of pound 28 to open 
a store on Toad lane. Rochdale in England. 
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Cooperative at International level : 


The international Cooperative Alliance (ICA) has head- 
quarters in London and Regional Offices in New Delhi, India 
and Mohshi, Tanzania. It has consultative status with the 
economic and social council of United Nations and other UN 
agencies. An international congress is held every four years. 
The ICA collects and disseminates in formations on coopera- 
tive activities. 


Cooperative Banks : 


In 1729 the Bank of Scotland hit upon a plan for 
extending its services to shopkeepers, crofters (small farmers), 
and other classed as small customers. It made loans based on 
the characters of individuals as distinguished from property 
collocteral. This technique in banking also increased deposits 
and made the credit institution more useful to the community. 
Extending credit on the basis of character stimulated thrift 
honesty and industry. 


European Cooperatives : 

No Area of the world hasa greater variety of mutual 
enterprises than Europe. A number of these countries can 
justificably claim. Some credit for motivating other countries 
to experiment with the utopean ideas and novel schemes 
Conceived by their social innovators. Among the innovators 
Robert Oman, Charles Fourier, Louis Blance ete. 


The cooperative movement in central and southern Europe 
Was crippled seriously by the Fascist regimes prior to and 
during world was Il. These countries began anew in 1945 to 
re-establish their cooperative institutions. Commuuist eastern 
Europe accords much less freedom of self. That is why fall of 
the Communists colonies taken place in the decade of 90's. 


South American Cooperatives : 
Relatively few cooperatives exist in South America despite 
the need to improve the standard of living. Determination to 
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their development include provinciations, medieval customs, 
illiteracy, and a paucity of capital. Immigrants from Europe and 
Japan were instrumental in forming the first South American 
cooperatives late in 19th century. Some of these still exist in 
weak form others are reasonably weli developed. In the frame- 
work of the Alliance for progress most South American countries 
are encouraging proliferation of cooperatives. Argentina, Peru, 
Brazil, Costa Rica, Chile, Uruguagy and Venezuela show 
promise in developing viable units, including consumer stores, 
credit unions, house hold projects, and associations for process- 
ing and selling agricultural products. 


Asian Cooperatives : 


In Japan cooperatives might be considered indigenous to 
Village societies in rural areas.. Much. of the cooperatives, 
effort elsewhere in Asia assumes the pattern introduced by 
colonial power throughout South East Asia. The topes most 
prevalent are mutual associations for credit, handicraft industries, 
fishing and sales of agriculture products are supplies. As these 
functions abound in village communities and are commonly 
combined in the multipurpose units designed to minimize 
Operating costs. The communits speak of their collectives, of 
“KOLKHOZ”, as Cooperatives, but, the collectives are really 
instruments of the state. the communits declared ultimate goal 
Is to sequestor the services and property of the “KOLKHOZ” 
for state disposition. Whether this type of collective enterprize 
should be considered and enumerated as cooperative is a matter 
of sharp division in opinion whatever the merits of these 
collectives may be, they are prodigious in number. 


African Cooperatives : 


as ae ‘ ere they exist they can be tound in all stages of 
ea pieanuse of the uneven degrees of social and 
rono ti ancement. Many associations are elementary 

NG are adapted parts of Africa, the cooperative 
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movent is vibrant and is much like the European model, both in 
methods and in accomplishments. 


Oceania Cooperatives : 


The cooperatives of Australia and Newzealand resemble 
those of Europe and in many instances have achieved notable 
success in mitigating the hardships of pioneering in virgin 
territory. 


Conclusion : 


Thus, we see that the cardinal point of cooperation is the 
mutual understanding, affinity, and amicable nature between 
one man to other man or one state to other state or may be one 
country to other. Therefore this is our moral duty to remove all 


the bleakness from the word “Cooperation so that we may 
be able to shrink the entire world. 
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BOOK—REVIEWS 


1. A COMPARATIVE HISTORY OF IDEAS : 
Hajime Nakamura. Pp. XX +572 , Motilal Banarsidas, 
Delhi. First Indian Edition-1992., Price Rs. 250.00 


The name of publishers, Motilal Banarsidas is now 
internationally recognized as publishers of prestigious books of 
outstanding quality on philosophical and Indological subjects. 
The publication under review is one more lustrous gem of great 
metaphysical worth. 


The writer of the book, Dr. Hajime Nakamura is Professor 
Emeritus at the University of Tokyo and is also the Founder- 
Director of The Eastern Institute, Tokyo. Though there have 
been distinguished publications on the History of Philosophy 
and the History of World Religions earlier too, yet the need of 
the kind of work brought out by Prof. Nakamura has been there 
all the same. He rightly remarks in his Preface to the Second 
Edition that, “We are in need of a kind of global history of 
ideas in which the developments of ideas should be viewed in 
the global scope, and yet we are afraid that no work to the 
effect has been brought about........ To this end | have toiled... 
to wite a comparative history of ideas covering various 
traditions in global scope’. One can assert with certainty that 
Professor Nakamura is eminently qualified to undertake the 
work proposed by him. 


Seeing the vastness of the area of philosophy—Eastern 
and Western both combined—to be covered, one can appreciate 


the fact that the Present work is not an encyclopaedic or 


ex i ; 
haustive one. One can appreciate the position of the author 
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when he says, ‘‘This work does not necessarily cover all impor- 
tant religions and philosophical systems. It covers.only those 
features or problems of thought which are common to. East‘and 
West through the end of the nineteenth century”. 


Besides the Chapter carrying /ntroductory Rémarks, the 
book comprises of five chapters namely Myths, Gods, And 
Sacrifice: Thought In Early Agricultural Communities 
| (Chapter 1), The Twilight of the Gods : The Rise of Philosophy 
iS, And the Development of Heterodoxies (Chapter ||), Early Uni- 

| versal Religions (Chapter Ill), Features of Medieval Thought 

(Chapter IV) and Common Features of Modern Thought 


Ww (Chapter V). The last chapter is followed by a few valuable 
of pages under the title Genera/ Conclusions. A very helpful and 
ts. painstakingly produced Index marks the closure of the book. 

at ; 


Prof. Nakamura’s present work presents a chronological, 
systematic and illuminatingly comparative discussion of the 


on of the deve- 


- Professor Nakamura leads his presentati A 
d diffe- 


lopment of mataphysical ideas in different countries an 


e development of international metaphysical thought. An in- 
ve tellectually stimulating observation is made in the first chapter 
hy | inthe words, “Vedic culture is offen said to resemble that of 
of | the Homeric Greeks and Celtic Irish at the beginning of the 
re "Christian era or that of the later pre-Christian Teutons & Slavs. 
1d | The social life which can be inferred from Rg-Veda has many 
of | points of similarity with that of the primitive Greeks or of the 
in Primitive Germans as depicted by Caesar...” Experts on 
e | Vedic studies and culture, specially Indian; may like to differ. 
G0 | They have their own reasons to believe that the Vedic age wae 
IS | Characterized by a distinctly mature. and advanced metaphysical 
at | and spiritual thought and outlook. One can; however, readily 
e | agree with the author when he says, “in the development a 

| Culture emerged when people came to live a sedentary social 

| life, a life in which, having forsaken a nomadic life of wandering, 
2 | they engaged a Cattle-raising and agriculture. = Z 
e | tit Mate 

j 
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rent religions from the earliest to the modern times attempting 
highly informative comparisons between the philosophical ideas 
and réligious beliefs in Greece, Germany, China, Japan and 
India. 


The third Chapter, “The Search for the Absolute,” merits 
a special mention for it ably deals with the very basic and fun- 
damental longing amongs men, specially in India and other 
Oriental countries, for unravelling the mystery behind the uni- 
verse and to unveil, to discover and to establish a personal 
relationship with its Invisible Creator. The Chapter presents 
avery comprehensive discussion of the related schools of 
thought in Western and Eastern religious traditions. 


The book is elegantly and beautifully produced in a hard 
cover volume with an aesthetically charming and artistic art paper 
jacket. It isagreat and worthy addition to the treasure of 
existing literature on the history of ideas. One would 
unhesitatingly recommend it to be added to all individual and 
institutional libraries. 


—Reviewer : Narayan Sharma 


X X X X 


= 2. THE PHILOSOPHY OF SARVEPALLI 
RADHAKRISHNAN : Edited by Paul Arthur Schlipp: 
Pp. XII +883. published by Motilal Banarsidas, 
Delhi. Price : 375.00. Hardbound edition. 


The book under review is an anthology of twenty three 
YS contributed by eminent inter- 
The book comprises of 
r. Radhakrishnan’s auto- 
relating to the development of his 
A fascimile reproduction of a letter 
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written by him in his own handwriting is a precious patt of this 
section, The second section of the book is its main body and 
4 carries twenty three critical essays of gteat intellectual worth. 
The third section contains Dr. Radhakrishnan‘s reply to the 
criticism levelled against his philosophical concepts and obser- 


> | vations. The fourth section provides a detailed bibliography 
? | ofthe'writings of Dr, S. Radhakrishnan upto March 1952 and 
| contains a valuable preface to the bibliography. A very helpful 


and diligently prepared index brings the book to its close. 


This scholarly compendium is a boon to the students of 
philosophy and furnishes valuable information and material on 
the philosophical work of Dr. Radhakrishnan compiled in one 
cover. The detailed bibliography is a further help tothe in- 
tellectually curious and the inquisitive students and researchers 
alike. The philosophy of Dr. Radhakrishnan and his erudite publi- 
cations and speeches earned world-wide fame and recognition 
for him. The editor Paul Arthur Schlipp deserves tobe thanked 
for his painstaking efforts to bring out the most prominent 
aspects of Dr. Radhakrishnan‘s philosophical work and inter- 
national critical opinion on it in one volume. 


r 


+ The essay The Religion of the Spirit and the World's fi 
| Need which contains some autobiographical observations of i 
| India’s great philosophical statesman, provides valuable clues 
| to understand and appreciate his point of view and his attitude 

to diverse aspects of life and its eternal as well as contemporary 
problems. Herein we also come across a shining example of 
his Catholicism and Cosmopolitism in the lines, “Though her 
| connection with Great Britain, India is once again brought into it 

| relationship with the Western world......May we not prepare i 

| for the truth of the world’s yet unborn soul by a free inter- 

change of ideas and the development of a philosophy i 
which will combine the best of European humanism and |l 
Asiatic Religion, a philosophy more living than either, endo- 

Wed with greater spiritual and ethical force... --------- 


All the essays inthe look have their own indubitable 
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merit and: critical worth. However; the essays: Mystical Reli- 
gion and the Mysticism of Radhakrishnan by K. J. Spolding; 
Radhakrishnan and the Comparative Study of Religion by 
Joachim Wach ; Radhakrishnan and the other Vedanta by 
Swami Agehananda Bharati and Dynamic Hinduism and Radha- 
krishnan by S.K. Chatterjee deserve special mention and com- 
prise the innermost and the worthiest innercore of the book. 


The book is characterized with all the qualities and merits 
that are associated with the publications of Messrs. Motilal 
Banarsidas: Worth of material, most excellent production, 
quality of international standards, aesthetically delightful binding 
and jacket. The book is an outstanding work and a: great 
‘contribution to philosophical literature. . 


—Reviewer : Narayan Sharma 
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It is perfectly true that Indian culture has always set the 
highest value on that in man which rises beyond the terrestrial 
preoccupation; it has held up the goal of a supreme and ardous 
self-exceeding as the summit of human endeavour. The spiritual 
life was to its view a noble thing than the life of external power 
and enjoyment, the thinker greater than the man of action, the 
spiritual man greater than the thinker. The soul that lives in God 
is more perfect than the soul that lives only in outward mind or 
only for the claims and joys of thinking and living matter. It 
is here that the difference comes in between the typical Western 
and the typical Indian mentality. The West has acquired the 
religious mind rather than-possessed-it by nature andit has 


always worn its acquisition with a certain locseness. India has 


| constantly believed in worlds behind of which the material 
| world is only the antechamber. Always she has seen a self 


within us greater than the mental and vital self, greater than the 
ego. Always she has bowed her intellect and heart before 
a Near anc present. Eternal in which the temporal being exists 
and to which in man it increasingly turns for transcendence. 


The real Indian feeling is most attracted by the greater 


- Spiritual Possibilities man alone of terrestrial beings possesses. 
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ue ga agent faasaga a: | 
way ay ari aaqurafs weofa 1 


(Manusmrti ViN.17) 


Manu.says except Dharma none else is your true friend 
for that follows you even after death, while other things die 
young with the body. 


aagi aa afeasoutia N | | 
aaiim aa a feud a aad i | 


(Mahabharata Svargarohana V.62) 


l raise my arms and shout but no one listens. From 


Dharma comes success and pleasure; why is Dharma not 
practised ? 


a WY BATA HATA ANR 

ay waassilfaacaria sats | 
faecal ot: gazà afad 

Sat fae gga afaa: 


(Mahabharata Svargarohana V.63) 


“Never reject Dharma, either for pleasure, or for fear or 
out of greed. Dharma is eternal. Discard life itself; but not 


Dharma. Pleasure and pain are not eternal. The self alone is 
eternal.” 
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